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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 

CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

TO THE Executive Committee of the American Associ- 
ation FOR Organizing Charity: 
Your Committee was appointed May 1 1, 191$, to study 
financial federations. Its members are as follows: 

W. Frank Persons, Chairman, 

Director of general work. New York Charity Organization 
Society * 
William H. Baldwin, 

Member of the board of managers, Washington Associated 
Charities; 
Fred R. Johnson, 

Secretary, Boston Associated Charities; 
Eugene T. Lies, 

General superintendent, Chicago United Charities. 

For more than a year inquiries had been received by the Associa- 
tion in increasing number from people in cities in which the forma- 
tion of financial federations was being considered. Up to date the 
question has been considered or is being considered in at least 48 
cities, in addition to those in which federations have been organ- 
ized. The general secretary of the Association felt himself unable 
to advise satisfactorily in regard to so complex a matter, and it 
was on his recommendation that the Committee was appointed. 

Our conclusions are presented on page 63. We believe that it 
has not yet been demonstrated whether the federation plan means 
a net social advance or the reverse, and our recommendation is 
against the adoption of the plan a( present in other cities. 

Work was begun in December, 191$, when by arrangement with 
the Russell Sage Foundation the Committee obtained the services 
of Fred S. Hall, who has collected the data which he presents in 
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FINANCIAL FEDERATIONS 

the appendices which follow this ref>ort. In May and July, 1916, 
seven federation cities were visited by Mr. Hall, or by members 
of the Committee, and interviews were obtained with forty-four 
people. In course of the investigation over 1300 letters were 
written and over 800 were received. Inquiries were addressed not 
only to federation officials but in most cities to all federated organi- 
zations as well. In some cities a few business men and other out- 
siders were communicated with, when they were known to be in 
touch with the local situation. In addition all annual ref>orts 
issued by the federations (four in number) have been examined, 
besides a mass of leaflets and bulletins. 

We are much indebted to the officials of federations for their cordi^^I 
co-operation. Without it, our study would have been imf>ossibIe. 

To insure accuracy the manuscript of the material presented 
here and in the appendices, in so far as it relates to each federation, 
has been submitted to it for criticism. In addition manuscript 
copies of the ref>ort, with all appendices, have been submitted to 
the executives employed by four of the federations during the 
period covered by the study — C. W. Williams, for four years secre- 
tary of the Cleveland Federation;* Roscoe C. EdIund, of Balti- 
more; W. J. Norton,* of Cincinnati; and Guy T. Justis,* of Erie. 
Replies have been received from all of the federations — in some 
instances most detailed and painstaking replies. These have been 
carefully considered, and as a result our ref>ort has been corrected, 
changed or expanded at a number of points. 

A financial federation, for the purpose of this study, has been 
defined so as to include all community-wide, non-sectarian fed- 
erations of social agencies having as one of their purposes the joint 
or central collection of funds. There are now 14 such federations; 
five have been abandoned and one is at present inactive. They 
vary much in size — ^from that in Cleveland, with a total budget of 
over half a million dollars, to those in Oshkosh, Wis., and Rich- 
mond, Ind., where the budgets are but $10,000 or less — as well as 
in the length of their history. The small federations have been 
included in the study, partly because the cities in which the fed- 
eration plan is being considered include several no larger than the 

^ No longer the executive of the Federation. See the Directory of federations, 
p. 284. 
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INTRODUCTION 

two federated cities just mentioned, and partly because the prob- 
lems which small federations present are probably different in a 
number of particulars from those that show themselves in the 
larger cities. We have also studied the history of four of the 
federations that have been abandoned, believing that from such 
experiences much can be learned, at least regarding what ought 
not to be done. 

The federations have several different names, "Alliance" in 
Baltimore, "Council" in Cincinnati, etc., but for convenience each 
is referred to throughout this report by the term "Federation." 

Federations differ much in their plan of organization. The 
Cleveland Federation includes practically all of the city's social 
organizations, while the Baltimore Federation includes but twelve 
organizations. In Erie and several other cities the local commer- 
cial organization appoints part of the federation's trustees, but 
this is not so in Cincinnati, Baltimore, or at present in Cleveland. 
The situation is unique in Cincinnati (and since December, 1916, 
in Cleveland also) in that organizations are included which share 
in the federation's educational and social work but have no share 
in its money raising activities. These two federations are " central 
councils," a part of whose constituent organizations raise their 
funds jointly. 

In December, 19 16, as implied in the preceding paragraph, the 
Cleveland Federation was reorganized on lines quite different 
from those previously followed. Besides being extended to in- 
clude organizations which did not share in the money raising 
efforts, it included certain public agencies engaged in social work. 
A change was also made in its governing board so that this is no 
longer selected partly by the organizations, partly by contributors, 
and partly by the Chamber of Commerce, but is chosen entirely 
by the affiliated organizations. A month later C. W. Williams, 
who had previously resigned, was succeeded by Sherman C. Kings- 
ley as director of the Federation. Cheney Jones became secretary 
of finance. 

From correspondents who had been more or less dissatisfied 
with the Federation up to the time of this reorganization, word has 
come that in their judgment conditions have now considerably 
improved. Wherever such correspondents are quoted, both their 
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FINANCIAL FEDERATIONS 

earlier and their later judgments are recorded. On the other 
hand a recent correspondent, who is thoroughly convinced that 
the federation plan is sound, expresses his "provisional" opinion 
that "some of the changes that have been made really do not 
affect the vital problems either one way or the other. . . . 
The reorganization is rather more a matter of form than of sub- 
stance." It was not felt to be advisable, nor would it have been 
possible, without indefinitely postponing the completion of our 
report, to make a new inquiry into the situation in Cleveland since 
the reorganization referred to. Moreover, it is the earlier form of 
organization that has influenced the development in other cities. 
Our study, therefore, so far as it concerns Cleveland, relates pri- 
marily to the Federation's first four years. Mention is made of 
the more recent development only where misapprehension would 
otherwise be caused. 

The Denver Federation, under the present name and form of 
organization, is in its fourth year. For twenty-five years previ- 
ously it was called successively the Charity Organization Society 
of Denver and the United Charities. Besides raising funds for its 
affiliated organizations, through a committee of citizens who gave 
irregular time to the work, it made appropriations for its central 
office which was engaged solely in relief work. Joint money rais- 
ing was practically the only feature it had in common with the 
present federation. That it was a financial federation during this 
long period, and is properly studied in connection with the fed- 
erations more recently established, seems to be indicated by the 
following statement quoted from one of the Federation's campaign 
folders issued during the past year: 

In 1888 Denver caught the vision of the great advantages which might result 
from a federation of its private charities. Twelve of the leading charities of the city, 
depending upon the public for financial support, and several other organizations 
not in need of such support, joined hands agreeing to quit overlapping and dupli- 
cating in their work and "to promote cordial co-operation between benevolent 
societies, churches and individuals." For twenty-five years Denver stood alone 
upholding this federated plan in charitable organization (excepting the Jewish 
people, who in practically every large city have adopted the plan with great success). 
Today Cleveland, Cincinnati, Baltimore, Dayton, Grand Rapids, Mich., Spring- 
field, Mass., Erie, Pa., and other smaller cities have adopted the plan, and great 
progress in social work is being made. 
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INTRODUCTION 

At the outset we realized that for our report to be of value to 
those for whom it was primarily intended, both sides of the ques- 
tion should be presented — the failures, difficulties and dangerous 
tendencies, if any, as well as the successes achieved. Some of the 
latter, regarding certain federations at least, have become matters 
of public record, but little if anything is generally known on the 
other side. For this reason in the letters sent out to affiliated 
organizations there were inquiries designed to bring out this other 
side. Thus a question asked of each Cleveland organization whose 
contributions in any year were much less than the sum announced 
as its "needs" was as follows: 

Do these figures mean (a) that the "needs" proved to be overestimated, or (b) 
that needed expansions were not possible? 

One of the questions asked of each Denver organization was: 

Some critics of the federation plan hold that, under it, 

a. Contributors are less keenly interested in the work of the organization they 
give to than they would be if each organization appealed separately, 

b. That they are less informed about that work, and 

c. That they, therefore, tend ultimately .to be less generous. 
Is that so in regard to those who contribute to your society? 

We recognized that inquiries of this sort might cause criticism, 
certain organizations inferring from them that prejudice exists in 
our minds against the federation plan. The questions were asked, 
nevertheless, for it was felt that only so could there be assurance 
that both sides of the subject would be fully presented. Many other 
questions were asked in the effort to have federations state their 
accomplishments in greater detail and therefore more convincingly. 

In connection with our study we have observed a reluctance on 
the part of certain organizations, in more than one city, to express 
any opinion or state any facts that might reflect upon their federa- 
tions. They had joined their federations voluntarily, being more 
or less thoroughly convinced that the plan was a wise one; they 
are therefore very anxious that it shall succeed, and are naturally 
reluctant to say anything which by any chance may interfere with 
its success. We believe, therefore, that there is little danger that 
overemphasis has been given to the difficulties and disadvantages 
of the federation plan by including the statements regarding them 
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FINANCIAL FEDERATIONS 

that have been made to us by correspondents. In general, we 
realize that comments made within a year or two after the organi- 
zation of the federations, as many of those quoted have been, may 
be too favorable because to an extent they are prospective. On the 
other hand some dissatisfaction is to be expected even when all is 
going well. Unfavorable comment, therefore, has not been given 
too much weight, even when it is apparently justified. 

In considering the statements received from federated organiza- 
tions we have an advantage over the readers of this report. These 
statements have come both from large well-managed organiza- 
tions and from organizations of quite another type. Having per- 
sonal acquaintance with the writers of many letters, and in all 
instances knowing the organizations they represent, we have been 
able to give relative weight to their replies. 

Throughout our study we have recognized that federations fall 
into two groups — those that were socially organized and those 
that were not. In each socially organized federation leading social 
workers and business men already active in social work have usually 
shaped the development of the project. With them educational 
and social motives were strong. Federation was desired chiefly 
for the sake of a better correlation of social work and a better 
presentation of it to the public. This is fully discussed on pages 
164 and 199. More wide-spread, however, as a reason for fed- 
eration, was the desire on the part of business men for efficiency 
in social work. This was probably important in most cities. 
Men who had been previously in contact with social work had 
social efficiency in mind, but most of them apparently thought 
chiefly in terms of business efficiency. The so-called " competitive 
finance" appealed to them as essentially inefficient. Moreover 
they were perplexed by the multiplicity of organizations, and wel- 
comed the creation of a body in which they had confidence, and 
to which they might give a lump sum with assurance that it would 
be well used. Finally, and operating also in all cities, was the 
desire of business men for protection from repeated solicitation, 
and the desire of certain organizations for relief from the burden 
of money-raising. In some cities these financial motives have 
been by far the most important. The federations formed in such 
cities have employed no executives or executives with no social 
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INTRODUCTION 

experience, and they have attempted little or no work beyond the 
collection of funds. AH federations that have been abandoned 
are in this group. It would be unfair to judge the federation 
movement by federations organized on so manifestly an unwise 
basis. We have therefore considered chiefly the socially organized 
federations. When they have shown tendencies which we regard 
as unfortunate, the federations in the other groups have been 
considered also so as to note to what such tendencies may lead. 

Regarding several of the cities in which federations of the un- 
socialized type have been located, we recognize that social work has 
never been well developed, and that many of their shortcomings 
are ascribable to that fact. Due allowance for it has been made. 

The current is setting toward a greater socialization of federa- 
tions. In Cincinnati the central collection of funds was under- 
taken by 2 1 of the 86 organizations which comprised the Gnindl 
of Social Agencies — an organization which for two years previ- 
ously had worked along exclusively social lines. These 2 1 agencies 
co-operate thus in money-raising; another group co-operates in 
purchasing supplies, etc., while all co-operate in advancing the 
general social program. The reorganization of the Cleveland 
Federation in December, 19 16, was largely along the Cincinnati 
lines, and a similar reorganization is now being considered in Erie. 

In judging federations, particularly on the financial side, one of 
our great difficulties has been due to the absence of records regard- 
ing conditions as a whole in cities where no federations exist and in 
federation cities before the federations were formed. The task 
of assembling such data is so great that it has been out of the ques- 
tion to attempt it except along rather narrow and unsatisfactory 
lines. For the sake of a standard of comparison, we have been 
compelled, therefore, to rely considerably upon our own acquain- 
tance with conditions in several non-federation cities. It happens 
that the four members of the Committee have had intimate con- 
tact with social work in nine cities — ^New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Buffalo, Washington, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Youngstown and 
Bridgeport, Conn. This is not a satisfactory basis of comparison, 
and we have, of course, used it only with discretion. 

We approached the subject with an entirely open mind. When 
the study was begun certain members of the committee were much 
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in doubt regarding the question. Nevertheless our conclusions, 
with one minor exception, were unanimous. 

Although as a committee we are identified with the associated 
charities of the country, we have aimed to study the federation 
movement from the standpoint of social work as a whole. This 
is shown in the standards expressed in the following paragraph. 
In measuring the financial gains that federations have made we 
have made several statistical comparisons with a group of as- 
sociated charities, but this is merely because figures are not avail- 
able for any unfederated city, regarding all its social agencies. 
In the absence of such figures, figures for associated charities in 
unfederated cities are the best available for comparison with those 
shown for federations, because as a rule the associated charities 
in any city is the single organization which is most representative 
of a large number of givers. 

In our preliminary report, presented in May, 1916, we laid down 
the following standards, among others, which should guide our work : 

The fundamental question, in each community, is whether social work has been 
made better and broader there by the existence of the federation. A beginning has 
been made, but only a beginning, toward finding an answer to this question when 
(Unires have been assembled showing grand total increases of contributions. . . . 
/The problem, moreover, is far more than a financial one. We must study the 
tfftct or the tendencies of federation on the standards of work in each of the im- 
portant affiliated organizations. To what extent are these standards raised by the 
conscious effort of federation officials, as certain federation sponsors claim? To 
what extent, on the other hand, is the whole matter of standards neglected by 
federation? . . . 

Again, what is the effect of financial federation upon the formation of new organi- 
zations — new forms of social effort in a community? . . . 

As to the effect of federation on contributors, your Committee must inquire 
whether through federation they are made better informed and more interested in 
the city's social work, or whether there is a lessening of interest and information 
aunong them, as many fear will be the case. 

The four phases of the subject shown in these paragraphs are 
essentially one. Contributions will increase if interest increases. 
Standards of work are not chiefly dependent upon funds but they 
are much affected by them. In the following pages we shall con- 
sider the subject under three headings: the financial side, the 
educational side, and the social side, and shall then express our 
general conclusions and recommendations (p. 63). 
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CHAPTER II 

THE FINANCIAL SIDE 

A FEDERATION is obliged to succeed financially. AH else 
that it would accomplish is dependent on this. Until its 
> constituent organizations are as well off financially as they 
could be if working alone, it is difficult for a federation to spend 
much time or money for educational work, for improving the or- 
ganizations' standards, or in pushing plans for general social ad- 
vance. The principal pressure from its organizations is financial. 
If social or even educational work is neglected, the organizations 
are still free to engage in such activities direct. But once in a 
federation they can no longer do financial work direct, except 
with the most unpromising material — ^those people who do not 
give to the federation; hence the organizations' supreme interest 
that the federation make good financially. 

Before this subject can be understood a word of explanation 
is necessary regarding immunity, the undesignated fund, and the 
whirlwind campaign. The two former seem to be regarded as 
essential to a f^eration's financial work. No federation has ever 
been without an undesignated fund. The Denver Federation was 
started without promising immunity to its contributors, but it 
was later obliged to add that feature. In the judgment of those 
who criticize the federation plan these two features are the points 
of greatest danger. 

Immunity is the assurance a federation gives to its contributors 
that they will not be solicited separately by the federated organi- 
zations. The many puzzling problems which it presents are shown 
on pages 92 to 100, on which is given a list of the exceptions which 
certain federations have felt it necessary to make. Federation 
officials evidently recognize the danger that is inherent in immunity, 
but they regard the situation it aims to correct as one needing 
heroic treatment. One of these officials puts the matter thus: 

When charities were few business men rather welcomed personal appeals. Dur- 
ing the past quarter of a century, however, charitable organizations have increased 
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rapidly, and instead of developing new and broader fields of benevolence, they have 
allowed the old field, composed of business men and others known to be generous, 
to be worked to death. The business man is increasingly annoyed by the numerous 
appeals, and in his bewilderment becomes skeptical of both purposes and results 
of social work. Unless social workers find some solution of the problem whereby 
he can receive just protection, the business man, through his commercial organiza- 
tion, will find a solution, and it may not be very favorable to social work. Federa- 
tion secretaries have not reached a conclusion as to how far immunity should be 
extended. They are quite well agreed that givers to the federation should be granted 
immunity from promiscuous solicitation by the federated organizations, but not 
from further solicitation by the federation itself. We do not claim to have solved 
the problem, but until the critics can offer something better we shall hold to the 
immunity idea. 

The undesignated or discretionary fund offers a way by which 
the contributor may make a lump sum gift and leave the distribu- 
tion of it among the several organizations to the discretion of the 
federation. In a few federations this has been the only fund, but 
usually the contributor is told how much is needed for each federated 
organization, and has an opportunity to state how much he wishes to 
give to each, and how much to the undesignated fund. In all but two 
of the federations from which figures are to be had the amount of 
undesignated contributions was more than half of the total (p. 250). 

Whirlwind campaigns have ordinarily been used for building or 
similar funds. Federations use them for current expenses. Mr. 
Williams, of the Cleveland Federation, has been much opposed to 
such campaigns for reasons referred to later on, and several other 
federation officials have tried to avoid them as much as f>ossibIe. 
Nevertheless, with the Cleveland Federation as almost the sole 
exception, federations have tended to come back to the whirlwind 
campaign as " altogether the surest way of obtaining the desired 
amount." This is quoted from an announcement by the Baltimore 
Federation. In the Erie Federation's first published report the 
hope was expressed "that the public now understands the work 
and appreciates its value so that the funds may be raised hereafter 
through corresf>ondence" (p. 90). Nevertheless, the whirlwind 
campaign was used again the second year. 

In the Cleveland Federation's four years here studied there 
have*been no whirlwind campaigns except the initial one, and that 
one was not of the highly organized or professional type. A con- 
siderable element in Cleveland has regarded the policy which this 
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fact reflects as a mistake, pointing to the fact that considerably 
larger increases in contributions than have taken place in any year 
in Cleveland have been obtained in cities in which extensively or- 
ganized and advertised whirlwind campaigns have ^ been used. 

To judge of a federation's success on the financial side we must 
learn (i) to what extent its contributions have increased, (2) 
whether they have been obtained by methods which give assur- 
ance of stability, and (3) whether the contributions have been 
wisely distributed. These questions are relative. To make good 
financially a federation must do better than its constituent or- 
ganizations had done, and also better than they could have done 
had they followed the methods used in most non-federation cities. 
This means, so far as the question is capable of a statistical answer, 
that we must know for each city whether contributions have in- 
creased more rapidly than they could legitimately be expected to 
increase had no federation been formed, and that their distribu- 
tion has been more wisely made than would have been true under 
average conditions if the public had been contributing directly. 

Unfortunately, there is little information to be had as to in- 
creases in total contributions where federations do not exist. Our 
sole basis of fact relates to about sixty Cleveland organizations 
for two and one-half years, shortly before the Federation was 
formed. The figures show that that city's social contributions 
were then increasing at an average rate of 7.2 per cent per year 
(p. III). This figure is used with a great deal of hesitation. Until 
corroboration has been obtained by means of similar investiga- 
tions elsewhere this 7.2 per cent increase should be accepted with 
considerable caution. From figures shown on page 257 regarding 
the contributions of 26 associated charities^ in non-federation 
cities in four recent years it appears that their average increase 
has been 10.8 per cent per year, as contrasted with 7.2 per cent per 
year in Cleveland for all organizations. This is just about the 
difference that might be expected, since it is probable that associ- 
ated charities as a group are increasing their work somewhat more 
rapidly than is true of the average of all social organizations, 

^ With exceptions explained on page 1 1 1, the associated charities were selected 
from which it was felt that reliable figures could be obtained on questionnaires. 
These are naturally in most cases the societies in the larger cities. 
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especially of institutions whose capacity is limited by the size of 
their structures. I n our judgment, therefore, the figures for Cleve- 
land, prior to federation, are a fairly accurate standard for use in 
comparison with the increases shown by federations. For con- 
venience this rate of increase will be referred to hereafter as " the 
standard," though it must be understood that it is stated as a very 
approximate standard only. In comparison with it we must con- 
sider (i) the increased contributions of federations' initial years, 
and (2) the increases shown in later years. 

A satisfactory statement is not possible regarding initial years 
because half of the federations considered, as we were much sur- 
prised to learn, have no record of the contributions their member 
organizations received before their federations were formed, and 
because several other federations have only incomplete records. 
There are but six federations for which comparison is possible 
between the initial and the preceding year (p. 248), and in one of 
these, the Richmond Federation, for reasons explained on page 
149, the situation is of no significance in this connection.^ All 
of the five remaining federations show much greater increases than 
the 7.2 per cent we have taken as our standard. From the lowest 
to the highest the per cents are as follows: Oshkosh, 16.3; Cin- 
cinnati, 29.0; Cleveland*, 31.4; Baltimore, 38.3*; and Erie, 80.9. 

Can the experience of these five federations regarding increases 
in the initial year be regarded as typical of all? We doubt it. 
With but one exception they are the large federations, the ones for 
which the most careful plans were made, and the ones in which the 
best trained and most highly paid executives have been employed. 
By contrast, in the other group — that for which comparison with 
the previous year is not possible — are the federations that now exist 
in Dallas, Dayton, Denver, Elmira and South Bend, and the three 
that were formerly in existence in Birmingham, Salt Lake City 
and New Orleans.* The first two of these abandoned federations 

^ For the reason given on the page referred to the Richmond Federation will 
not be considered in the remainder of this discussion of the financial side of the 
question. 

' See footnote g, page 248. 

' The abandoned San Antonio and Houston federations are not considered in 
this connection for reasons that will be apparent from a reading of pages 1 5 1 and 

344. 
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lasted but one year, and the third but a year and a half. It is 
very unlikely that this would have been so if there had been clear 
financial gains. There is evidence that the Dallas and South Bend 
federations were much less successful in their first years' efforts 
than the federations named in the first group (pp. 12$ and 152). 
The meager evidence available in regard to Dayton is conflicting, 
but it is probably safe to assume that an increase in contributions 
of more than 1 1 per cent was obtained. In regard to the two re- 
maining federations in the second group, those in Denver and El- 
mira, nothing can be said other than that no dissatisfaction has 
been reported to us regarding the first years' results. The Denver 
Federation's first year, however, was 1887-88. 

In so far then as we may judge from these figures and the state- 
ments referred to, it appears that in the four federations that 
were carefully organiz^ and in one other, the Oshkosh Federa- 
tion, the initial years' increases in total contributions were much 
beyond what could have been expected otherwise; that in three 
other federations — those in Dayton, Elmira and Denver, there 
was probably a greater gain than usual, and that in the remaining 
five — ^those in Dallas, South Bend, New Orleans, Salt Lake City and 
Birmingham — the first year's experiences seem to have been either 
mildly unsatisfactory or worse. 1 n regard to initial years, therefore, 
financial success in the matter of total contributions seems to be clearly 
shown in five out of the 1 3 federations considered, with the prob- 
ability that there was financial success in the case of three others. 

When we consider the federations' later years it is difficult to 
reach a conclusion, for most of the federations are so young. Three 
are still in their first year — those in Grand Rapids, Milwaukee 
and St. Joseph^ three are in their second year — in Dallas, Oshkosh, 
and Erie; four are in their third year — in Cincinnati, Baltimore, 
Richmond, and South Bend; one, in Dayton, is in its fourth year; 
the Cleveland Federation is in its fifth year; the Elmira Federa- 
tion is in its seventh year; and the Denver Federation, antedating 
all others, is in its thirtieth year. Moreover, as referred to above, 
only one of the five federations now abandoned, that in New Or- 
leans, lasted beyond the first year. It continued work until the 
middle of its second year. 

^ None of these is included except incidentally in this study. 
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Of the seven federations that have completed two or more fiscal 
years two — the Baltimore and Cincinnati federations — cannot be 
considered in this connection.^ Of the remaining five federations 
one, the Denver Federation, is considered in a later paragraph. 
The figures for the four other federations indicate that, with the 
-exception of one year in one federation, their later rates of increase 
were smaller than those shown in initial federation years.' The 
~nitial increases varied from 16.3 to 80.9 per cent, but in the four 
federations for which later years are shown the variation is from a 
decrease of 10.7 per cent (in the sixth year of the Elmira Federa- 
tion*) to an increase of 25.3 per cent (in the fifth year of that fed- 
eration). These per cents are based on the eleven comparisons 
that are possible, between successive federation years, for the four 
federations considered — ^five for the Elmira Federation, three for 
the Cleveland Federation, two for the Dayton Federation and one 
for the South Bend Federation. The decrease just referred to was 
the only decrease, but the ten increases were small in comparison 
with the initial increases shown on page 248. Listed from lowest 
to highest the per cents were as follows: 0.2, 0.6, 7.2, 7.8, 9.1, 1 1.2, 
13.2, 13.3, 13.8, and 25.3 (pp. 130, 141, 152, and 262). The last 
named increase is the only one that is not smaller than the smallest 
increase recorded for any initial year.* 

'^ So far as conclusions can be drawn from such limited data, the 
above figures show that the rate of increase of a federation's con- 
tributions tends to diminish after the first year. We realize, how- 
ever, that in order to prove a federation's financial success, it need 
only be shown that its increase in contributions in later years is as 
rapid as could have been obtained by the organizations separately, 

^ Almost uniformly throughout this study the first fiscal years of these federa- 
tions have been ignored; because they were incomplete and formative years figures 
have b^n collected only for their first complete years. When their "first years" 
are referred to, unless it is specified to the contrary, their first complete years are 
meant. 

' Unfortunately, with the exception of the Cleveland Federation, the same fed- 
erations cannot be included in the two tables. Compare the federations shown in 
the table on page 348 with the ones shown on page 249 which have had more than 
one federation year. 

*The year 1915-16 — ^a year in which collections in most parts of the country 
were unusually good in comparison with the preceding year. 

*The "corrected" per cent of increase for the Cleveland Federation's fourth 
year, 18.8, is also higher than the smallest increase obtained in an initial year (p. 
26a, footnote Q. 
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provided there was an unusually rapid initial increase. That is 
to say, there is a permanent financial advantage if such an initial 
increase can be added to at merely the rate that would have been 
^.possible were there no federation. Unfortunately, the Cleveland 
Federation is the only one that can be judged in this manner, for 
it is the only one for which we know both initial and later increases. 
Its later increases have been irregular — 1 1.2 per cent, 0.6 per cent 
and 1 3.2 per cent successively in its second, third and fourth years,} 
but the average annual increase, 8.0 per cent (based on the in- 
crease of the fourth year over the first year), is above the 7.2 per 
cent recorded in the pre-federation days. The very small increase, 
0.6 per cent, occurred in the year of industrial depression, 1914-1$. 

In the Dayton and Elmira federations, increases since the first 
year show an annual average somewhat above the pre-federation 
rate in Cleveland, and these increases, 1 1 .2 per cent and 8. i per 
cent respectively, followed initial increases which it has been 
assumed were also probably large. In the South Bend Federation 
the opposite seems to be true, for in its second and latest complete 
year contributions barely escape a decrease. They increased but 
two-tenths of one per cent. Unless the initial increase was much 
larger than there is ground for believing, the net result has been 
financial loss. 

Figures for the Denver Federation (p. 268) show 14 years in 
which there were gains over the preceding year, and 1 1 in which 
there were losses. Between the first two years for which we have 
a record and the last two years there was an increase which is 
equivalent to an average of but i .9 per cent per year in the twenty- 
five-year interval. This is much below the 7.2 per cent here used 
as a standard of comparison.^ 

Regarding these few federations which can be judged by initial 
^and later increases taken together our conclusion is that up to date 
financial success that gives promise of permanency can be as- 
cribed to the Cleveland Federation and probably also to the Elmira 

^ Page 262. Note in footnote f the reasons that exist for believing that there 
have really been more even rates of increase. 

' The figures on which these Denver per cents are calculated (page 268) relate 
only to contributions to the Federation itself. A better showing would probably 
be made if the considerable contributions were known which the organizations 
received direct. 
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and Dayton federations; there is much doubt regarding the South 
Bend Federation, while failure, on the whole, must be recorded 
regarding the federation in Denver. That is to say, in so far as it 
can be measured by an increase in total contributions, such success 
seems shown more or less satisfactorily in regard to three of the 
five federations for which evidence is at hand for a period of years. 

This summary is unsatisfactory because so few federations can 
be included, and because the experience has been so short in all of 
them except the Denver Federation. Initial gains are to be ex- 
pected; it is in the later years that disappointment may be feared. 
There is natural enthusiasm for a big joint undertaking which is 
announced, as federations always are, as promising so much of 
advantage to all concerned. Moreover, the business men of a city 
are usually enthusiastic for the plan, and that means much for its 
initial success. They gladly help in organizing the movement, 
they become members or captains of the campaign teams, and 
many of them increase their contributions. If a good secretary is 
employed this impetus may be effective for a number of years. 

It is at this point that our second question assumes importance — 
whether the money raising methods that federations employ tend 
to build up the stable constituency that social work must have if it 
is to succeed. These methods involve the principles of immunity, 
lump sum giving, and whirlwind campaign solicitation. The 
effect of the two former upon the interest of contributors is con- 
sidered in a later chapter (pages 46 to 50). In connection with 
immunity, and its effect uf>on contributions, attention may be 
called to an analysis the Erie Federation has made of its increased 
contributions so as to show the extent to which all classes of givers 
shared in them (p. 144). This shows that increased amounts were 
subscribed by 56.2 per cent of the former small contributors, by 
79.0 per cent of the former contributors of medium amounts, and 
by 89.9 per cent of the former large contributors. It thus appears 
that in Erie at least — ^and indications elsewhere are in the same 
direction — the federation is more appreciated by the large con- 
tributors than by the contributors of medium or small amounts. 
It has been asserted by critics of the federation plan that this is so 
principally because of immunity; that the large givers have been 
more annoyed in pre-federation days by promiscuous solicitation 
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than givers of small or medium amounts; and that their increased 
contributions are to be regarded very largely as the price they are 
willing to pay for the immunity they prize so highly. Federation- 
ists stoutly deny that this is so. Thus Mr. Justis, of Denver, 
writes: 

There are those who attempt to buy immunity, but they are not the ones who 
increase their subscriptions. Persons who give from such a motive buy their im- 
munity as cheaply as possible. The principal reason why the larger givers increase 
their gifts in the initial year is because they are given the opportunity to give the 
amount they thought they had been giving in previous years. The psychological 
effect of frequent giving is for the giver to feel that he is giving a great deal. The 
man who keeps an accurate account of his charitable gifts is the rare exception. 
Most men give their money in doles, just as they give their relief in doles, until 
taught differently. 

Mr. Edlund, as a result of his experiences in both the Cleveland 
and Baltimore federations, gives a different reason: 

The principal reason why the larger givers increase their gifts in the initial year 
is that the old competitive method had failed to secure as much interest from big 
business men. They recognize the value of centralized co-ordinated effort, and 
are willing therefore to give more when they feel that the social agencies are making 
efforts to meet social problems more effectively. 

We accept the judgment of federation officials in this matter. 
Our fear relates not to the motive of givers in obtaining immunity, 
but to the results of immunity — the effect upon the contributor 
of the barrier which it sets up. The motive for undesignated 
giving may also be a high one, but here again (as discussed on page 
49) it is the result upon the giver that we fear. 

The whirlwind campaign so widely used by federations has a 
more direct financial effect. The difficulty some federations have 
found in repeating such campaigns year after year, and their 
desire to abandon them, have been mentioned. When the whirl- 
wind campaign is abandoned, the federation staff must bear the 
year-round burden that takes its place, or year-round solicitation 
by volunteers must be used. In cities without federations there 
is a considerable amount of such solicitation, the number of people 
participating in it being undoubtedly large. We have no record of 
anything corresponding to this in importance in a federation city 
and we see no way by which any large number of people can be 
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enrolled for year-round service in raising money for a federation. 
The staff is rarely sufficient to undertake so immense a task,^ 
hence the more or less unwilling dependence upon the whirlwind 
campaign. In our judgment the excitement incident to such 
campaigns tends to make people wait to be influenced again in 
that way, and to make them less responsive to requests to give that 
are not attended by that sort of stimulus. 

We are convinced that whirlwind campaigns furnish an essen- 
tially unstable foundation for the financial structure of a city's 
social work, and that they are bound to prove more unsatisfac- 
tory each succeeding year. The importance of this conclusion lies 
in the fact that, with the exception of the Richmond Federation's 
first year, the only very large increases in contributions — ^increases 
of 1 5 per cent or more — have been obtained by means of whirlwind 
campaigns.^ 

In general our study of the methods employed by federated 
finance leaves the definite impression that they offer less assurance 
of stability than is enjoyed in non-federation cities. There is 
considerable ground for the fear that in time immunity, lump sum 
giving, and whirlwind campaign solicitation will result in a 4^ 
crease in the concern that many givers now feel for the activities to 
which they give, and — ^what is more important — that for the same 
reason new contributors will not develop an interest of this sort. 
To the extent that this is so there cannot fail to be a reaction upon 
the amount contributed. It should be noted also that the factors 
which make for large increases in contributions operate from the 
start, while the more subtle effects of immunity, lump sum giving, 
and whirlwind campaign solicitation are slow in making them- 
selves felt. 

We are obliged to pass over the question whether the increased 
contributions have been sufficient to cover the organizations' 

^ In Cleveland since the initial campaign the staff has done the money raising 
chiefly by means of personal solicitation, letters and telephone calls, with the assist- 
ance at special times from trustees and others. Its accomplishments are a monu- 
ment to the very complete organization that has been effected on that side of the 
Federation's work. Extensive volunteer assistance was given in a brief telephone 
campaign, late in 19 16. 

' If the "corrected" per cents of increase are accepted for the Cleveland Fed- 
eration, as shown on page 262, the increase in its fourth year, 18.8 per cent, consti- 
tutes another exception to this statement. 
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needs. Most federations in their annual campaigns announce the 
amount needed by each organization and the total amount, but it 
is clear that ordinarily these so-called "needs" represent merely 
"legitimate desires." When contributions fail to equal the real 
needs of an organization, it may curtail its work or incur a deficit,^ 
or it may follow both courses. Therefore the figures regarding 
deficits incurred under federations tell only part of the story.* 
Sometimes these deficits have been incurred by the federations 
themselves. In Cincinnati there was a deficit of $7,865 at the end 
of the Federation's only complete year — equivalent to 5.2 per cent 
of the year's contributions. In Dallas the Federation ended its 
first year with a deficit of ^(6,690, equivalent to 16.7 per cent of the 
contributions it received.' In Dayton, the Federation's accumu- 
lated deficit at the end of its third and latest year was $5,181 — 
equivalent to 13.6 per cent of that year's contributions.* The 
deficit of the New Orleans Federation in its only complete year was 
a small one — ^$259. 

Usually where deficits exist they have been incurred by the or- 
g^izations themselves (p. 251), the most conspicuous being those 
incurred in Cleveland. In the first federation year 19 of the 55 
organizations incurred deficits, and in the succeeding years, re- 
spectively, 19, 22 and 24 organizations. Their totals rose from 
$20,497 in the Federation's first year, equivalent to 4.8 per cent 
of the total contributions, to $77,05 1 in the fourth year, equivalent 
to 14.2 per cent of the total. By contrast with this last figure we 
are considerably impressed by the statement contained in the re- 
port of the Commi tee of the Chamber of Commerce that for 1909, 
before the Federation was formed, the total deficits in the yearly 
budgets amounted to but $51,740, "very evenly divided among 19 

* For the definition of the term "deficit" as used in this study see page 1 la, foot- 
note a. 

*As illustrating the fact that a serious financial shortage may exist and yet 
through restriction of expenditures deficits may be avoided, attention is called to 
the situation in the United Charities of Dallas early in 1916 (p. 129), and in the 
Social Service Bureau of Denver (pp. 138 and 139). 

' The Federation placed this deficit in the budget for the second year and paid 
it off after the campaign in the first month of that year. For this reason it does not 
regard any deficit as having been incurred in the first year. 

^Oi the accumulated deficit of the Dayton Federation, $1,800 was incurred in 
its first year, $1,900 in its second year, and $1,481 in its third year. 
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institutions."^ In contrast to the 14.2 per cent in the Federa- 
tion's fourth year, this is equivalent to but 9.0 per cent of the 
$$73,562* received in contributions by the organizations that the 
Committee studied. 

For the Cleveland Federation these deficit figures force us to 
qualify somewhat the conclusion concerning financial success that 
was stated above. For the other five cities, particularly Denver 
and Erie, they indicate at least that the federations have not given 
entire assurance of financial stability.' Mr. Norton, in this con- 
nection, refers to the deficits incurred by organizations in pre- 
federation days — a phase of the subject which it was not prac- 
ticable for us to study, except in regard to Cleveland, as shown 
above. He writes: "Federations are gradually eliminating the 
habit of financing social work by deficit. It is fair to assume that 
they cannot clean up a miserable condition of this kind within one 
or two years." 

Our third question — whether the gifts in each city have been 
divided among the various organizations more wisely as a result 
of the federation's existence — cannot be answered without a 
much more intensive study than it has been possible for us to 
make. In general the organization is exceptional which has had 
a decrease in contributions in a federation year. In Cleveland, 
however, as summarized by Mr. Williams at the end of the Federa- 
tion's third year, 1 1 out of 5 1 organizations considered showed de- 

* Report of the Committee on Benevolent Associations, 191 3, page 18. It is true 
that in the fourth Federation year, referred to above, when the total deficits of 24 
organizations were $77,051, they were more than counterbalanced by excesses of 
receipts over disbursements in 27 other federated organizations, the latter totaling 
$79,912, while in the year covered by the Chamber of Commerce Committee's study 
a net deficit of $8,143 remained even when account was taken of the balances in the 
hands of other institutions. The Committee's report speaks of this situation as 
"a very gratifying result when the tremendous increase in budgets is considered." 
The report continues, however, as follows: The fact that there was a small deficit 
does not indicate that the institutions have solved their financial problem. On the 
contrary, increased cost of collecting funds, the decreasing of the amount of the 
budgets by 19 institutions, the suspension of work because of lack of funds by one 
institution, and the marked increase of permanent indebtedness by other organiza- 
tions, in this a time when money is easily to be secured, indicates that there are 
serious problems still to be solved. 

' Ibid., pages 6 and 19. 

• Note, however, the comparison (p. 1 14) between associated charities* deficits 
in federation and non-federation cities, the advantage being somewhat on the side 
of the societies in federation cities. 
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creases. I n nine of them this was over a three-year period, and in 
two over a two-year period (p. 117). Decreases were shown in one 
of the Cincinnati Federation's 2 1 organizations in its one complete 
year (p. 267), in one of the Baltimore Federation's eight organiza- 
tions for which comparison is possible, and in three of the Erie 
Federation's 11 organizations — decreases of 6.3, 16.7 and 28.2 per 
cent (p. 270). We realize that situations frequently arise in which 
organizations in a given year, because of increases in other forms 
of income or for other reasons, may need less in contributions than 
in the preceding year, or in several years preceding. All of the 
decreases here referred to may be explainable thus, but it was not 
practicable for us to make a detailed study of them or of the varia- 
tions in increases referred to in the next paragraph. A very com- 
plete explanation has been offered regarding the one Baltimore 
decrease (p. 126), and regarding the 16.7 per cent decrease in Erie, 
which was that of the Associated Charities (p. 145). Explanations 
are also offered on page 1 17 regarding certain of the Cleveland de- 
creases. 

A similar contrast appears, when we note the great variation, 
within most federations, in the rates of increased contributions 
that the affiliated organizations have enjoyed. In Erie four organ- 
izations had increases of over 100 per cent, in contrast with the 
three organizations whose contributions had decreased in compar- 
ison with their income from contributions, entertainments, etc., 
in the pre-federation year (p. 270). Similar contrasts for the Cin- 
cinnati and Elmira federations will be found on pages 267 and 271 . 
It must be remembered that these variations, like those referred 
to in the preceding paragraph, do not necessarily represent varia- 
tions in the prosperity of the federated organizations, because 
needs vary from year to year, and so does income from other 
sources than contributions. However they are explained, there is 
little doubt that in many cases these relative increases are quite 
different from what would have been shown had there been no 
federations, and it is a question of importance whether a general 
social benefit has resulted. Federation leaders believe that a 
decided advantage has been gained through the conscious check 
federations are able to place upon unwise distribution. One of 
them states that before the federation was formed in his city 
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"some organizations of less importance, but whose work was more 
spectacular, were laying up a surplus annually/' while others 
doing better all around work suffered. On the other hand, it is 
our belief, though this is stoutly denied by federationists,^ that 
federations tend toward a leveling down of strong agencies, in 
financial support and in public esteem, and a leveling up of weaker 
ones. It is not possible without making invidious comparisons to 
refer to instances of this. 

. The uneven financial experiences of the Geveland organizations 
are reflected also in the deficits shown for 24 organizations in 
191 5-16 and the balances shown for 27 others (p. 251), and in the 
widely varying statements of opinion received from the represen- 
tatives of nearly two-thirds of these organizations (pp. 123 to 125). 
Several of them have only praise for the financial assistance 
received. One, for example, reports the Federation to be "quite a 
help," and another has a sense of security, for in emergencies it 
can ask for a share of the undesignated fund. But other corre- 
spondents (p. 121) reported in 1916 that "many organizations" 
were then complaining; that a number of them, "despairing of 
requisite funds," had threatened to leave the Federation, and 
finally that while "many organizations" had been benefited finan- 
cially, it was felt that "several important agencies" had been, and 
then were, " in serious financial straits with the result that some 
of the most valuable work in the city" had not been extended. 
One of those who made this statement has qualified it, since the 
Federation's reorganization last December, by stating that the 
financial straits referred to were later "taken care of"; and an- 
other by stating that the situation has now so changed that there 
is " much more hope of a successful culmination, the present plan 
being fundamentally right." 
From a study of these statements and others (p. 232 ff.) in 

*The secretary of the Denver Federation points out "that the trustees of 
the Federation last year, and again this year, voted to care for the needs of the 
Social Service Bureau by a regular monthly appropriation, whether there were 
sufficient funds on hand to care for the other federated organizations or not; their 
only motive being an appreciation of the importance of the work of this organiza- 
tion and the wisdom of maintaining it at a high standard." Reference is also made, 
on behalf of the Erie Federation, to the Hamot Hospital, whose contributions in- 
creased in the federation year from $172 to $11,712, as "an earnest attempt to 
'level up,' not a poor organization, but one of the best organizations in the city, 
which had gotten almost hopelessly in debt during the unfederated days." 
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which federated organizations expressed opinions as to whether 
other cities might safely follow Cleveland's example at once, we 
get a clear impression that the financial advantage up to the sum- 
mer of 19 16 had been doubtful in about as many instances as it 
had been decided and that a few organizations felt that they were 
worse off. 

The statements from other cities regarding financial advantages 
may be summarized more briefly.^ By seven of Baltimore's 12 
organizations, near the end of the Federation's first year, gener- 
ally favorable opinions were expressed, though two of the seven 
felt it was too soon to judge (p. 127). In Cincinnati, 13 of the 21 
organizations replied, in the middle of the first and only complete 
year, and practically all expressed satisfaction (p. 129). The 
statements received from Dayton in course of the third year are 
inconclusive because but three of the nine organizations replied. 
One was "not materially benefited" (p. 131). Only eight of the 
2 1 organizations in the Denver Federation replied, four of them 
favorably (p. 140). Four of the five organizations written to in 
Elmira replied and all were satisfied (p. 142). Every organization 
in the Erie Federation replied to our inquiries, and their letters 
contained more "unqualified praise" than appeared in the replies 
from any other federation. Only one organization is doubtful re- 
garding advantages received, though several were clearly disap- 
pointed that the full amount of their needs was not obtained 
(p. 146). The replies from South Bend (p. 153) from eight of the 
12 organizations indicate that three were decidedly pleased with 
the outcome; three others expressed dissatisfaction; and two, 
while reporting themselves satisfied, refer to the curtailing of work 
that was necessary. Their satisfaction seems to relate chiefly to 
being relieved of the burden of collecting funds. 

In considering the statements from social organizations we are 
impressed by their contrast with those made by business men. 
Unless the latter have some connection with particular federated 
organizations, they are almost unanimous in praising the federated 
plan, while criticism of its operation has come almost entirely from 
social workers. One of the reasons for this is clear. When federa- 

^ No reference is made to replies from organizations in cities in which federa- 
tions have been abandoned. 
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tions are proposed they offer relief to the business man from re- 
peated solicitation, but an important attraction to social workers is 
the prospect they hold out of larger funds and less effort and worry 
in raising them. Federations almost always make good in keeping 
their promise to givers in regard to immunity^ but they do not al- 
ways make good in providing the funds their federated organiza- 
tions believe they need. Moreover, when contributing business 
men endorse the^lan they give up nothing beyond recall, but social 
workers and directors of particular organizations give up for all 
time — or until they withdraw from the federation — their former 
right to solicit any one they please. They relinquish this right in 
the belief that they will not need to exercise it — ^that their needs 
will be cared for even though they expand year by year. There- 
fore, whenever these needs are not met to their satisfaction, they 
tend to recall the right of independent appeal which they formerly 
possessed. 

So far as figures are available it appears that in most federation 
cities the associated charities have fared about as well as the other 
federated organizations. In Cleveland the increase of the Asso- 
ciated Charities' contributions in the Federation's fourth year — 
147.0 per cent (p. 1 14) — over the year before the Federation was 
much above that of the Federation as a whole. This was also true, 
according to the secretary of the society, of the "years just prior 
to the Federation." In Erie, as previously mentioned, the Asso- 
ciated Charities showed a decrease in the Federation's only year, 
1915-16, and there were similar decreases in that year in three 
other associated charities that belong to federations — those in 
Elmira, Oshkosh, and South Bend (p. 256). But decreases are 
shown in about the same proportion of "unfederated associated 
charities,"* and it is probable that in most cases they represent 
decreased needs due to improved industrial conditions in 1915-16. 
^ Deficits seem to have been less common in the associated chari- 

^ Violations are rare of the pledge that organizations take in this matter. The 
experience of Denver several vears ago, when a good many violations were re- 
ported, is quite exceptional. Many exceptions to the immunity rule have been 
made (p. 93 ff.), but it is clear that they have not appreciably reduced the promised 
protection against personal solicitation. 

' Five of the nine federated associated charities for which figures are available 
show decreases in the years referred to, and 16 of the 36 unfederated associated 
charities (pp. 256 and 257). 
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ties in federated cities (p. 114). In 1915-16 only two of these 
societies incurred deficits, while nine of the 26 societies studied in 
unfederated cities incurred them. The most striking figures point- 
ing in the opposite direction are those of the Cleveland Associated 
Charities. That organization's needs in the past four years have 
been expanding so very rapidly that in spite of large increases in 
contributions it has incurred deficits in each of the four federation 
years. The situation at the end of the fourth year was unparalleled 
in any society in either a federated or a non-federated city (p. 261). 
At that time its total unpaid deficit, accumulated since it joined 
the Federation, was $70,483 — equivalent to 55.3 per cent of the 
society's total contributions in that year.^ The corresponding 
figures for the 1 2 associated charities in non-federation cities that 
incurred such deficits, out of 26 considered, vary from 2.3 per cent 
up to a maximum of but 31.3 per cent. More than half of them 
were less than 17 per cent, and five less than 10 per cent. The 
same contrast appears if only the year 191 5-16 is considered. The 
Cleveland society's new deficit incurred in that year was equiva- 
lent to 33.4 per cent of its contributions (p. 260). For no one of 
the 26 unfederated societies was the corresponding per cent larger 
than 2 1 .9, while for only two of them was it larger than 7.7 per cent. 
Because of a peculiarity that existed till recently in the Denver 
situation, the part of the Federation that most nearly corresponds 
to an associated charities elsewhere — now called the Denver Social 
Service Bureau — has suffered more from lack of funds than most 
Denver organizations (pp. 1 38 and 1 39). For a long period it was the 
"central office" of the Federation itself, and therefore could not 
make appeals for its work to unfederated givers as the other organi- 
zations could do. Its appropriation from the Federation treasury 
was $5,000 in 1891, and $5,000 also twenty years later. Even in 
1914-15 when it had been established as a separate organization 
and when financial conditions had improved, its total contribu- 
tions were but $8,874, f^ir below those received by associated chari- 
ties in cities of Denver's size. The statistical comparison shown on 
page 259, and the striking quotations on page 139 from the Fed- 

^ The new deficits incurred in the four successive years were $5,070, $3,777, 
$19,002 and $42,634. The last-named deficit, and therefore also the accumulated 
deficit at the end of the fourth year, has been reduced in course of the current fiscal 
year, 1916-17, by $14,600 applied on the deficit of 191 5-16 (p. 264, footnote c). 
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eration's reports and from the President of the Social Service 
Bureau, apparently justify the remark of a competent observer 
who is familiar with the Denver situation to the effect that " case 
work in Denver has been cruelly handicapped by this [the federa- 
tion] plan." 

On behalf of the Denver Federation it is explained that the 
small income of the Social Service Bureau, compared with asso- 
ciated charities in other cities of its size, is due in part at least to the 
fact that "in probably none of the other cities is the department 
of public relief so efficiently managed as it is in Denver under the 
directorship of Miss Gertrude Vaile." By mutual agreement the 
public charities cares for resident families and transient men, and 
the Social Service Bureau for transient families, "which present a 
considerable problem in Denver." But this limitation of the Social 
Service Bureau's work has existed for many years, and it is only in 
recent years that Miss Vaile has been connected with the de- 
partment referred to. 

Variation in the prosperity of organizations under federations 
is perhaps no greater than in non-federation cities. Final judgment 
on this matter is impossible. In regard to the non-federation cities 
of our acquaintance we are of the opinion that the available gift 
income is not distributed in the proportion that is best for the 
social interests of these cities; but we are far from sure that any 
board of directors, in whatever way constituted, can safely dis- 
charge so delicate a task as the redistribution of that gift income 
with such satisfaction to the public as to increase democratic in- 
terest in social work, and with such skill that greater social prog- 
ress is insured. That task calls for wisdom greater than organiza- 
tions have usually been able to summon for their own direction, 
and, as we believe, greater than can be commanded by federations. 

In our study we have received a large amount of information 
of a non-statistical character, and a portion of that regarding the 
Cleveland and Denver federations deserves to be summarized at 
this point. 

In 1 916 the treasurer of the Cleveland Federation, though con- 
vinced that it had made good on the other sides of its work, stated 
that he was not sure that it "could justify itself" on the basis of 
an increase of the sum total of gifts. Similarly, after three and 
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one-half years as secretary of the Federation, Mr. Williams wrote 
that it was doubtful if, considering advantages and disadvan- 
tages, " federation is worth the required effort for increased effi- 
ciency of expenditures by organizations and increased satisfaction 
of givers by its gains." But like the treasurer of the Federa- 
tion he had no doubt as to the Federation's success on the non- 
financial side (p. 1 19). On the other hand stands the almost uni- 
formly favorable testimony of Cleveland business men (p. 232). 
One states that his firm "would continue to give that way no matter 
how many others quit." Some very favorable editorials appeared 
in Cleveland papers at the end of the Federation's fourth year (p. 
232). 

The record of the Denver Federation's 29 years of work is in 
print in its successive annual reports, a set of which we have been 
able to consult. Judged by that record, up to about two years ago^ 
the Denver Federation was a failure financially. On pages 137 and 
138 will be found a few of the many statements these reports have 
contained in different years regarding the inadequacy of the con- 
tributions received and the extent to which the work of the various 
organizations was crippled. We quote but one of these — from the 
report for 1913-14, the first year after the Federation's reorganiza- 
tion upon the original Cleveland plan. It is as follows: 

The amount collected for distribution was larger than usual, but it fell far short 
of the amount required to maintain the institutions properly. Many of their help- 
ful activities were curtailed, and some had to be abandoned because of lack of funds. 
. . . The first year of the Denver Federation for Charity and Philanthropy 
[the reorganized United Charities] was marked by an apparent never-ending stream 
of difficulties and a consequent ceaseless effort to overcome them. 

In 1915, a year after this was written, the ofTicers of the Federa- 
tion were so discouraged that they recommended that it be aban- 
doned "because of its failure to meet its obligations to the affiliated 
organizations."* A few months later, in a survey report, it was 
stated that "many agencies which are convinced that they are 

^ At that time it made its first use of a whirlwind campaign of the highly organ- 
ized professional type. There has been considerable improvement in the past two 
years, and with the recent employment, as secretary, of a social worker of consider- 
able experience both in associated charities and federation work the Federation's 
prospects are much brighter. 

' The Trustees and Presidents of the various organizations refused to accept this 
recommendation. 
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losing money by remaining in the Federation, nevertheless remain 
from a sense of public duty and because they believe that federa- 
tion is the right thing." 

It is clear that much of this federation's trouble has been due to 
mistakes of management. For example, it employed no executive 
until its twenty-first year. But it is equally clear to us, though 
denied by the present secretary of the Federation, that many of its 
financial difficulties are due to certain fundamentals of the federa- 
tion plan. For example, the undesignated fund has apparently 
been in existence from the start. Nearly all gifts are now made to 
that fund. In all recent years, moreover, federation givers have 
been immune from solicitation by constituent organizations. For 
testimony regarding the results, in our judgment, of these factors 
upon the interest of contributors — the foundation stone of financial 
success — the reader is referred to pages 135, 136 and 193. 

A different though closely related question is that of the cost of 
collection (pp. 1 56-162). Federations have expected to reduce 
this cost, and it is clear that they have sometimes done so. In 
Oshkosh, Wis., for example, where the Federation at its start made 
use of a whirlwind campaign managed without charge by local 
business men, and where no salaried workers have been employed, 
the cost for the first year was but 1 .0 per cent of the collections. 
In South Bend a cost of but 4.4 per cent is reported. But in the 
federations in Salt Lake City, Elmira and New Orleans, the costs 
were respectively 7.2, 8. i and 8.4 per cent. In the other federations 
it has been necessary to make or accept estimates of the amount 
of the regular running expenses that should be charged to financial 
work. Except for the Cleveland, Baltimore, Cincinnati and Dallas 
federations, these estimates are ours. They had to be arbitrary, 
but we think they are conservative. They indicate a cost of 7.6 per 
cent in Dayton, 7.8 per cent in Cincinnati, 9.6 per cent in Balti- 
more, 10.3 per cent in both Cleveland and Erie, 13.8 per cent in 
Dallas and 14.3 per cent in Denver. 

A basis for comparison is available for only three federation 
cities — Cleveland, Cindnnati, and Erie. It is estimated by the 
federations in these cities that in pre-federation days the costs were 
about 13, 15, and 18 per cent respectively. If pre-federation costs 
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were equally great in the other cities, there has clearly been a 
reduction. But we doubt whether such high costs now prevail in 
most non-federation cities. It is certainly true that the conditions 
criticized do not now need to exist anywhere, and that where they 
exist they can be changed by other means than by the establishment 
of federations. 

In this connection we are impressed with the clearly increased 
cost of collection of the Cleveland Associated Charities. In addi- 
tion to the cost of collecting what it receives from the Federation 
that society is obliged to employ a fmancial secretary and two 
assistants for the raising of direct contributions. 

Our conclusions in regard to the financial side of federations' 
work will be found on page 63. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE EDUCATIONAL SIDE 

FEW federations have much to their credit for organized 
educational work (pp. 164 to 167). They can afford, as 
separate organizations usually cannot, to employ pub- 
licity men of experience, and such men have been employed by 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati and Baltimore Federations. Through 
the knowledge which these experts have of the news value of the 
activities of each organization, and through their ability to put 
the material into form that will be carried by newspapers, there 
has been an undoubted gain in these cities in social publicity. 
In Cleveland it is reported that the amount of newspaper space 
obtained has averaged nearly a page a week since the organi- 
zation of the Federation. Similar success is reported from Cin- 
cinnati, and to a somewhat less extent from Dallas, while in Erie, 
where the Federation has aimed primarily to assist the organi- 
zations to do this work for themselves, it is reported that an 
average of about four articles per month has been published in 
the local papers. For a year or so posters prepared by the Cleveland 
Federation and changed twice a month were hung in 400 store 
windows and displayed on factory and other bulletin boards. 

Speakers' bureaus have been organized in Cleveland and Cin- 
cinnati with lists of social workers and others who are ready to 
speak on a variety of topics. It is reported that in Cleveland 205 
addresses were delivered in the winter of 191 5-16 before a total of 
about ten thousand persons, and that in Cincinnati from thirty 
to forty speakers per month were supplied. The federation in 
each city has thus become the medium by which organizations of 
all kinds may be put in touch with those who are best able to pre- 
sent social topics. Of somewhat the same character is the course 
of nine lectures on such topics arranged by the Denver Federation. 
In Baltimore public meetings and conferences on social questions 
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have been arranged. Three federations, that in Cleveland and re- 
cently those in Cincinnati and Denver, have published periodicals. 
Four federations have published year-books in which are assembled 
brief statements regarding the work of each of the affiliated organ- 
izations. Such year-books have been published each year by the 
Denver Federation, two have appeared in the Cleveland Federa- 
tion's four years, one in the Dayton Federation's three years, and 
one in Erie at the end of that Federation's first and only year. 

Most of this educational effort represents a definite gain to 
social work in the cities in which it has been undertaken. The ac- 
tivities of all organizations are presented in what the federation 
regards as their relative importance or in proportion to their need 
for funds (p. 187). In non-federation cities organized educational 
work of this sort is unknown outside of a few of the stronger organ- 
izations — those whose executives are capable of undertaking it, or 
those able to employ special publicity workers. We note, however, 
that such work has been undertaken to an important extent in but 
five federations out of the 14 that can be considered in this con- 
nection.^ In making this last statement we take no account of the 
extensive publicity which has accompanied financial campaigns. 
Most federations announced their intention to do educational 
work, and it is clear that where it has been neglected this is largely 
due to the fact that the financial task is so much more pressing (p. 
180). 

There is much that is constructive in the federations' publicity 
material, and much also that is quite the reverse. Possibly the 
general average is not very different from that to be found in non- 
federation cities. Cleveland's publicity has incurred the criticism 
that "one is lost in the midst of detail and gets from it only a con- 
fused impression." Reference is undoubtedly made to the Federa- 
tion's Bulletin, and the difficulty the critic encountered is probably 
due to some extent to the necessity the Cleveland Federation ap- 
parently felt to see that a considerable proportion of its $6 affili- 
ated organizations received mention in each issue. If the failing 
noted is true, it may not be due to an inherent element of the 

* The nine remaining federations are those in Dayton, Denver, Elmira, Oshkosh, 
Richmond and South Bend, and those that formerly existed in Birmingham, New 
Orleans and Salt Lake City. The Denver Federation is included in this group be- 
cause during nearly all of its history educational work has been neglected. 
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federation plan. The correspondent just quoted touches upon 
another difficulty which seems prevalent in centralized publicity, and 
the effects of which are plain in the material examined. He writes : 

A federation's publicity man not only labors under the disadvantage of not 
being intimate enough with each organization's work to describe it accurately, but 
also of being compelled to describe so many different branches of service under one 
cover, that in the very nature of things he cannot write discriminatingly and at 
the same time with sufficient detail to forestall inadequate understanding or mis- 
taken impression. 

A Cleveland critic states the same point of view more pictures- 
quely as follows: 

To interpret to the general public the social significance of a charitable institu- 
tion, one must be permeated with its spirit. But no one could absorb the "atmos- 
phere" of 57 different philanthropic organizations. The Federation's publicity man 
here struggles manfully to do the impossible and is really a wonder. But he can 
do little but represent, largely with photographs and narrative, the pictorial side 
of the activities of the benevolences he tries to serve. Ask any advertising counsel, 
if one man, no matter how expert, could handle 57 active accounts, and I think 
you will get my criticism expressed commercially: *' It can't be done." 

In view of the purpose expressed by many federations to raise the 
standards of their affiliated organizations, we had expected federa- 
tion publicity to be of a much higher order than that found in non- 
federation cities. Therefore the instances of non-constructive, or 
worse methods for gaining attention, shown on pages 182 to 186, 
as used by federations, including several of those with the highest 
ideals, were a distinct surprise. 

Mr. Williams holds that in Cleveland the method of solicitation 
used is itself educational — this in contrast with what is implied 
regarding the uneducational, or worse, methods ordinarily followed 
where no federations exist. He writes: 

The result of getting money by the paid personal solicitor is to limit giving to 
a very small number of people because an average of five calls a working day is 
large, . . . and to make these calls more and more on the large givers; other- 
wise the solicitor will show unsatisfactory results. . . . Almost equally un- 
social results are obtained by the unpaid volunteer solicitor who capitalizes his or 
her personal connection for the benefit of some benevolence. It is notorious that 
these representatives frankly "hold up" business men without any pretense of 
cultivating interest in social activities. 

It is in this way, Mr. Williams states, that the necessity arises 
for the " seasonal appeal," the public, because it is not informed, 
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being ready to give only when "weather conditions excite the im- 
agination." The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce Committee, 
in 191 1, put the difficulty thus: 

The education of the non-giver and the cultivation of the small giver in times of 
financial stress are too slow with their results; in other times they seem expensive 
and unnecessary. 

Mr. Williams holds, furthermore, that more important than the 
failure of competitive finance to be educational is the failure of 
social workers in unfederated cities to make people realize that so- 
cial ills can be prevented only by their intelligent co-operation. 
The activity of social organizations, however adequately financed, 
is not enough. But unfortunately, it is claimed, they do not realize 
this, and have lost sight of the general public, considering only 
their beneficiaries and their benefactors. It is claimed, moreover, 
that because of their inability to view the whole field, competing 
organizations can neither " assemble nor interpret" the general wel- 
fare problem. And, finally, Mr. Williams writes: 

Few societies can employ educational experts. . . . Their financial need, it 
is true, furnishes motive enough [for educational propaganda] . . . but because 
of their ignorance of publicity methods their material does not get into the papers. 

The mere fact of a subscription blank, listing all organizations 
with a sentence summary of their activities and with the amount 
of each budget stated, is itself somewhat educational in regard to 
the breadth, variety, and relative importance of the city's various 
forms of social effort. A prospective giver may thus see the social 
problems of the city in outline. The only member of our Commit- 
tee who may be said to see the federation plan from the standpoint 
of the business man — ^for he has had experience both as a banker 
and as a manufacturer — is much impressed by the advantage which 
such blanks, and more especially the federation year-books, offer 
to a man who wishes to be informed regarding such matters in 
connection with his decision as to contributions. We accept his 
judgment in this matter.^ 

* Mr. Baldwin, the Committee member referred to, writes as follows: "I went 
carefully over the year-books of the Dayton, Erie, and Denver federations just as 
any business man might who was investigating to see whether he ought to make a 
contribution or not, how much, and to what. It took me just about one-half hour 
for a pretty thorough examination of the important points of each. . . . This 
practical test gave me a high opinion of the value of such reports in connection with 
federations." 
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Support is given to the federation claim regarding the greater 
educational results of its method of solicitation by the fact 
that in most cities many more people contribute to social work 
immediately after federations are formed than contributed pre- 
viously (p. 255). Such an increase is one of the aims of most fed- 
erations; it is referred to as a democratization of the support given 
to social work. In each of the ten cities for which figures are avail- 
able, with the possible exception of Cleveland, the number of con- 
tributors increased in the federation's first year, the increase vary- 
ing from 14.5 per cejit in Baltimore to 138.7 per cent in Oshkosh. 
Larger increases are shown for two other federation cities, but these 
are based on estimates rather than on a count of the number of 
contributors in the year before the Federation. 

The evidence on this point is not altogether satisfactory because 
in most cities federations have hardly more than passed their initial 
years, and we cannot be sure that the new contributors obtained 
can be held, or a normal proportion of them held, in the later fed- 
eration years.^ The increases shown are a normal result of whirl- 
wind campaigns. Most of the new contributors, in the two federa- 
tions for which a classification of this sort is made, were small con- 
tributors (pp. 145 and 195), and most of them also, in the one 
federation which distinguishes this fact, gave only to the undesig- 
nated fund (p. 197). It is quite generally recognized that new, 
small contributors, obtained by means of whirlwind campaigns, 
are the most unlikely to renew their gifts. 

A general impression seems to have spread throughout the coun- 
try that the number of contributors was greatly increased in Cleve- 
land when the Federation was formed in that city. Though 
records are incomplete on which to base a judgment, the fact 
appears to be that if any increase at all had taken place up to the 
end of the Federation's fourth year, 191 5-16, it was a small one. 
Mr. Williams wrote in October, 19 16, that he was satisfied to let 
this statement stand as representing the facts.^ Since the end of 

^ In Cincinnati, so far, there has been no difTiculty in this particular. There were 
3,929 contributors to the Federation and direct in the first eight months of 1916, 
the Federation's first fiscal year, an increase of 29.5 per cent over the preceding year. 
In the early months of the current year, 19 17, which is ordinarily not considered in 
this study, the Federation "netted 12,000 givers," a very large increase over the 
first year. The Federation's whirlwind campaign was held during these months. 

' The difficulty in making an exact count is due to the fact that in Cleveland so 
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the Federation's fourth year a great increase in the number of 
contributors has been obtained through a carefully organized tele- 
phone campaign, as a result of which the number of persons con- 
tributing to the Federation in the current year is much larger than 
the number recorded before the Federation was formed, five years 
ago. 

To what extent the increased number of contributors in fed- 
erated cities, to date, represents an increased interest in the social 
problems of these cities — ^an interest which can be counted on to 
hold a normal proportion of these givers in future years — ^it is 
impossible at this time to say. The only federation that has had a 
long enough experience to make possible a test in this matter is the 
one in Denver. In 1913-14 it had but 795 contributors, and this 
was after the Federation had been in existence for twenty-five 
years.^ 

We are frankly fearful regarding the permanency of interest in 
social work that is aroused through a whirlwind campaign. We 
recognize the publicity advantages it possesses. (Mr. Norton 
writes that practically every worker in Cincinnati feels that " the 
chief advantage of the campaign was not the money raised, but 
the educational message that was seized by the city as a whole.") 
We recognize also the advantage that comes from the touch, though 
necessarily slight, of several score or several hundred team mem- 
bers with the city's social work. But we are convinced that such 
campaigns can display only the high lights, and that they cannot 
be depended upon to establish deep and permanent interest 
in social work. The Cleveland Federation, since its initial and 
not very highly organized campaign, has taken a strong position 
against them because it believes they are not educational. In view 
of this we are considerably impressed by the fact that, with the 
exception of the Denver Federation, the Cleveland Federation, until 
recently, has apparently had the smallest increase of any federa- 

many people make their gifts direct to the federated organizations instead of through 
the Federation and it is difTicult to get the organizations to make reports regarding 
these to the Federation. 

^ In addition to this figure there was probably an equal if not greater number, 
of which no record is available, giving direct to the affiliated organizations. In 
1915-16, when the Federation for the first time made use of a highly organized 
whirlwind campaign, the number of Federation contributors was greatly increased 
— i . c., to 2,837. 
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tion in number of contributors. That is to say, in the federation 
that has striven hardest to have solicitation educational, the results 
were the least, for its first four years, if they are measured by the 
number of new contributors. The great gain was made only when 
the telephone campaign — essentially a whirlwind campaign — was 
undertaken. This fact makes us doubtful whether a permanent 
increase in contributors can be expected from the federation plan. 
On the other hand we do not concur in the implication by certain 
though by no means all federation officials that most solicitation 
in non-federation cities is uneducational, or worse. It is probably 
true that in such cities fewer people are solicited than in federation 
cities in which whirlwind campaigns are used, but from our expe- 
rience we are convinced that most solicitation in non-federation 
cities is in some degree educational. It is true that in these cities 
appeal letters are still sometimes held back till the tempera- 
ture drops, in order to suggest more vividly the suffering of those 
for whom help is asked. It is also true that some solicitors are 
employed* and that some business men rely chiefly on friendship 
in soliciting funds, and expect to be used in the same way in return. 
But we are convinced that most contributions in non-federation 
cities are solicited by means which add something to the giver's 
knowledge of the activity represented, and to his interest in it. 
It is rare, for example, that appeal letters do not contain descrip- 
tive folders or booklets. Our opinion receives confirmation from 
the following statement made by Roscoe C. Edlund, director of the 
Baltimore Federation, and previously connected with the Cleve- 
land Federation, regarding the general understanding of social 
work in Baltimore before the Federation had begun its educational 
work there: 

We start in Baltimore with the advantage that the newspapers are already giving 
space to social news because a large enough part of the community is interested to 
make it worth while. The amount of space given to social news in Baltimore news- 
papers seems greater than it is in Cleveland, where the Cleveland Federation has 
been carrying on co-operative publicity for some three years past. Despite this 
Federation activity in Cleveland I think fewer people really have an intelligent 
understanding of social work than in Baltimore. Of course this is not all a news- 
paper factor but depends upon other factors as well. 

^ It should be noted, however, that only eight of the 41 Cleveland organizations 
studied by the Chamber of Commerce committee were employing solicitors or 
financial representatives at the time the Federation was formed. 
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Undoubtedly one of the most powerful of the other educational 
factors in Baltimore, as it has been in an increasing number of 
cities, is the large number of volunteer workers certain societies 
have enrolled. Some of them, because of their double contact — ^with 
the live facts of the work, on the one hand, and with their well-to-do 
friends, on the other — bring an important financial asset to their 
societies. We are perfectly sure that educational work of the most 
effective sort accompanies the requests made for funds by the mem- 
bers of this growing and loyal army. I n the five years ending in 1 9 1 4 
forty per cent of the funds for general work of the Boston Associated 
Charities were raised thus by its 17 volunteer financial secretaries. 

Solicitation in non-federation cities, we believe, is not less edu- 
cational than where federations exist; exactly the reverse is ordi- 
narily the case. In fact one of the greatest dangers in the federa- 
tion plan lies right at this point — the danger that there will be a 
loss of information and of interest on the part of former contribu- 
tors, due to the necessarily less personal methods of money raising, 
and more important, the danger that for the same reason federa- 
tions will be unable to develop such interest in the new contribu- 
tors which the next generation is to produce. 

Interest in social activities must be created and gradually en- 
larged or social education will not keep pace with social needs. 
Except where interest already exists it is diflFicult for the most skil- 
ful publicity to compel attention. The most favorable time to 
develop that interest is the moment when decision is reached to 
give or not to give, or how much to give. Under busy, modem 
conditions, most persons' social thinking, at least their more care- 
ful social thinking, will be done at that time. It is true that the 
number is increasing of those who are giving voluntary service and 
whose social thinking is therefore more continuous. But we can 
hardly hope that this number will ever even approximate the num- 
ber who can and should have a share in social work through giving 
to it. Under federation there is usually but one period of financial 
decision each year. The Salt Lake City Federation advertised this 
fact boldly in the following phrase printed in large capitals at the 
close of one of its appeal letters: 

Less than five minutes of time and one contribution covers your charity business 
for the year. 
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tion in number of contributors. That is to say, in the federation 
that has striven hardest to have solicitation educational, the results 
were the least, for its first four years, if they are measured by the 
number of new contributors. The great gain was made only when 
the telephone campaign — essentially a whirlwind campaign — ^was 
undertaken. This fact makes us doubtful whether a permanent 
increase in contributors can be expected from the federation plan. 
On the other hand we do not concur in the implication by certain 
though by no means all federation officials that most solicitation 
in non-federation cities is uneducational, or worse. It is probably 
true that in such cities fewer people are solicited than in federation 
cities in which whirlwind campaigns are used, but from our expe- 
rience we are convinced that most solicitation in non-federation 
cities is in some degree educational. It is true that in these cities 
appeal letters are still sometimes held back till the tempera- 
ture drops, in order to suggest more vividly the suffering of those 
for whom help is asked. It is also true that some solicitors are 
employed^ and that some business men rely chiefly on friendship 
in soliciting funds, and expect to be used in the same way in return. 
But we are convinced that most contributions in non-federation 
cities are solicited by means which add something to the giver's 
knowledge of the activity represented, and to his interest in it. 
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Federation activity in Cleveland I think fewer people really have an intelligent 
understanding of social work than in Baltimore. Of course this is not all a news- 
paper factor but depends upon other factors as well. 

^ It should be noted, however, that only eight of the 41 Cleveland organizations 
studied by the Chamber of Commerce committee were employing solicitors or 
financial representatives at the time the Federation was formed. 
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hardly hope that this number will ever even approximate the num- 
ber who can and should have a share in social work through giving 
to it. Under federation there is usually but one period of financial 
decision each year. The Salt Lake City Federation advertised this 
fact boldly in the following phrase printed in large capitals at the 
close of one of its appeal letters: 
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tion in number of contributors. That is to say, in the federation 
that has striven hardest to have solicitation educational, the results 
were the least, for its first four years, if they are measured by the 
number of new contributors. The great gain was made only when 
the telephone campaign — essentially a whirlwind campaign — ^was 
undertaken. This fact makes us doubtful whether a permanent 
increase in contributors can be expected from the federation plan. 
On the other hand we do not concur in the implication by certain 
though by no means all federation officials that most solicitation 
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appeal letters are still sometimes held back till the tempera- 
ture drops, in order to suggest more vividly the suffering of those 
for whom help is asked. It is also true that some solicitors are 
employed* and that some business men rely chiefly on friendship 
in soliciting funds, and expect to be used in the same way in return. 
But we are convinced that most contributions in non-federation 
cities are solicited by means which add something to the giver's 
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It is rare, for example, that appeal letters do not contain descrip- 
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the following statement made by Roscoe C. Edlund, director of the 
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Federation activity in Cleveland I think fewer people really have an intelligent 
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studied by the Chamber of Commerce committee were employing solicitors or 
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give or not to give, or how much to give. Under busy, modem 
conditions, most persons' social thinking, at least their more care- 
ful social thinking, will be done at that time. It is true that the 
number is increasing of those who are giving voluntary service and 
whose social thinking is therefore more continuous. But we can 
hardly hope that this number will ever even approximate the num- 
ber who can and should have a share in social work through giving 
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tion in number of contributors. That is to say, in the federation 
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were the least, for its first four years, if they are measured by the 
number of new contributors. The great gain was made only when 
the telephone campaign — essentially a whirlwind campaign — ^was 
undertaken. This fact makes us doubtful whether a permanent 
increase in contributors can be expected from the federation plan. 
On the other hand we do not concur in the implication by certain 
though by no means all federation officials that most solicitation 
in non-federation cities is uneducational, or worse. It is probably 
true that in such cities fewer people are solicited than in federation 
cities in which whirlwind campaigns are used, but from our expe- 
rience we are convinced that most solicitation in non-federation 
cities is in some degree educational. It is true that in these cities 
appeal letters are still sometimes held back till the tempera- 
ture drops, in order to suggest more vividly the suffering of those 
for whom help is asked. It is also true that some solicitors are 
employed* and that some business men rely chiefly on friendship 
in soliciting funds, and expect to be used in the same way in return. 
But we are convinced that most contributions in non-federation 
cities are solicited by means which add something to the giver's 
knowledge of the activity represented, and to his interest in it. 
It is rare, for example, that appeal letters do not contain descrip- 
tive folders or booklets. Our opinion receives confirmation from 
the following statement made by Roscoe C. Edlund, director of the 
Baltimore Federation, and previously connected with the Cleve- 
land Federation, regarding the general understanding of social 
work in Baltimore before the Federation had begun its educational 
work there: 

We start in Baltimore with the advantage that the newspapers are already giving 
space to social news because a large enough part of the community is interested to 
make it worth while. The amount of space given to social news in Baltimore news- 
papers seems greater than it is in Cleveland, where the Cleveland Federation has 
been carrying on co-operative publicity for some three years past. Despite this 
Federation activity in Cleveland I think fewer people really have an intelligent 
understanding of social work than in Baltimore. Of course this is not all a news- 
paper factor but depends upon other factors as well. 

^ It should be noted, however, that only eight of the 41 Cleveland organizations 
studied by the Chamber of Commerce committee were employing solicitors or 
financial representatives at the time the Federation was formed. 
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Undoubtedly one of the most powerful of the other educational 
factors in Baltimore, as it has been in an increasing number of 
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have enrolled. Some of them, because of their double con tact — ^with 
the live facts of the work, on the one hand, and with their well-to-do 
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effective sort accompanies the requests made for funds by the mem- 
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tion plan lies right at this point — the danger that there will be a 
loss of information and of interest on the part of former contribu- 
tors, due to the necessarily less personal methods of money raising, 
and more important, the danger that for the same reason federa- 
tions will be unable to develop such interest in the new contribu- 
tors which the next generation is to produce. 

Interest in social activities must be created and gradually en- 
larged or social education will not keep pace with social needs. 
Except where interest already exists it is diflFicult for the most skil- 
ful publicity to compel attention. The most favorable time to 
develop that interest is the moment when decision is reached to 
give or not to give, or how much to give. Under busy, modem 
conditions, most persons' social thinking, at least their more care- 
ful social thinking, will be done at that time. It is true that the 
number is increasing of those who are giving voluntary service and 
whose social thinking is therefore more continuous. But we can 
hardly hope that this number will ever even approximate the num- 
ber who can and should have a share in social work through giving 
to it. Under federation there is usually but one period of financial 
decision each year. The Salt Lake City Federation advertised this 
fact boldly in the following phrase printed in large capitals at the 
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undertaken. This fact makes us doubtful whether a permanent 
increase in contributors can be expected from the federation plan. 
On the other hand we do not concur in the implication by certain 
though by no means all federation officials that most solicitation 
in non-federation cities is uneducational, or worse. It is probably 
true that in such cities fewer people are solicited than in federation 
cities in which whirlwind campaigns are used, but from our expe- 
rience we are convinced that most solicitation in non-federation 
cities is in some degree educational. It is true that in these cities 
appeal letters are still sometimes held back till the tempera- 
ture drops, in order to suggest more vividly the suffering of those 
for whom help is asked. It is also true that some solicitors are 
employed* and that some business men rely chiefly on friendship 
in soliciting funds, and expect to be used in the same way in return. 
But we are convinced that most contributions in non-federation 
cities are solicited by means which add something to the giver's 
knowledge of the activity represented, and to his interest in it. 
It is rare, for example, that appeal letters do not contain descrip- 
tive folders or booklets. Our opinion receives confirmation from 
the following statement made by Roscoe C. Edlund, director of the 
Baltimore Federation, and previously connected with the Cleve- 
land Federation, regarding the general understanding of social 
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work there: 

We start in Baltimore with the advantage that the newspapers are already giving 
space to social news because a large enough part of the community is interested to 
make it worth while. The amount of space given to social news in Baltimore news- 
papers seems greater than it is in Cleveland, where the Cleveland Federation has 
been carrying on co-operative publicity for some three years past. Despite this 
Federation activity in Cleveland I think fewer people really have an intelligent 
understanding of social work than in Baltimore. Of course this is not all a news- 
paper factor but depends upon other factors as well. 
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Undoubtedly one of the most powerful of the other educational 
factors in Baltimore, as it has been in an increasing number of 
cities, is the large number of volunteer workers certain societies 
have enrolled. Someof them, becauseof their double con tact — ^with 
the live facts of the work, on the one hand, and with their well-to-do 
friends, on the other — bring an important financial asset to their 
societies. We are perfectly sure that educational work of the most 
effective sort accompanies the requests made for funds by the mem- 
bers of this growing and loyal army. In the five years ending in 19 14 
forty per cent of the funds for general work of the Boston Associated 
Charities were raised thus by its 1 7 volunteer financial secretaries. 

Solicitation in non-federation cities, we believe, is not less edu- 
cational than where federations exist; exactly the reverse is ordi- 
narily the case. In fact one of the greatest dangers in the federa- 
tion plan lies right at this point — the danger that there will be a 
loss of information and of interest on the part of former contribu- 
tors, due to the necessarily less personal methods of money raising, 
and more important, the danger that for the same reason federa- 
tions will be unable to develop such interest in the new contribu- 
tors which the next generation is to produce. 

Interest in social activities must be created and gradually en- 
larged or social education will not keep pace with social needs. 
Except where interest already exists it is difficult for the most skil- 
ful publicity to compel attention. The most favorable time to 
develop that interest is the moment when decision is reached to 
give or not to give, or how much to give. Under busy, modem 
conditions, most persons' social thinking, at least their more care- 
ful social thinking, will be done at that time, it is true that the 
number is increasing of those who are giving voluntary service and 
whose social thinking is therefore more continuous. But we can 
hardly hope that this number will ever even approximate the num- 
ber who can and should have a share in social work through giving 
to it. Under federation there is usually but one period of financial 
decision each year. The Salt Lake City Federation advertised this 
fact boldly in the following phrase printed in large capitals at the 
close of one of its appeal letters: 
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A statement of a somewhat similar import regarding the Cleve- 
land Federation appeared in 1 916 in the Survey to the effect that 
"well-to-do men were willing to give more if they could sign one 
check and have done with it." Under the unfederated system 
periods of financial decision are frequent. They occur whenever 
an appeal is received to give to a particular cause — either a letter 
appeal, accompanied by a folder in which its aims and accomplish- 
ments are explained, or a personal call from some one — 2l friend it 
may be — ^who is close to the work, either as an employee or as a 
volunteer, and is thus able to talk about it effectively. Financial 
necessity impels the organization to see that its story is told at 
such a time in the best possible way, and the necessity for decision 
renders the mind of the potential giver more ready then than at 
any other time to give attention to the story. We believe that it is 
through the joining hands of these forces, the one economic and 
the other psychological, that the largest number of people during 
the past generation have received their social education. 

By contrast, direct financial contact is destroyed between a fed- 
eration giver and the object of his gift. A barrier, immunity, is set 
up between those who are afire with the facts regarding a given 
activity and those who need to be kindled with their enthusiasm. 
In solicitation for a federation it is difficult for the story of what 
is being done to be told by those who are doing it. They are ordi- 
narily on the campaign teams, but are not supposed to solicit 
designations for their particular work. Mr. Norton writes that 
soliciting designations in campaign time is not forbidden in Cin- 
cinnati, and, in fact, only one federation, so far as we have noted, 
specifically forbids it. But it seems clear that the representatives 
of each organization are morally obligated not to emphasize its 
activities above the others. The tendency is therefore for the 
stories of 12, 20, or more organizations to be told at once, or for 
the story to become one of general social need, and the contribu- 
tion to be as general as the story — a lump sum given to the un- 
designated fund. A well informed correspondent from Denver who 
has seen immunity in operation for years writes convincingly on 
this point as follows: 

People who are deeply concerned about the need of nursing for the sick poor, for 
instance, should preach visiting nursing in season and out, and they would get 
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people interested in visiting nursing and would get the funds to do it. Those who 
are touched by the needs of the aged should preach the needs of the aged, and if 
they keep at it diligently the community will presently know something about the 
needs of the aged. The central budget plan, in my opinion, puts people as far as 
possible from the heart of the need. 

Immunity is the feature of the federation plan which is chiefly 
responsible for the situation here criticized. It is significant, we 
think, that the Salt Lake City Federation, in which immunity has 
been most emphasized, as indicated by the quotation on page 45, 
lasted but a single year. Where a federation has been well man- 
aged, as in Cleveland and Cincinnati, there is recognition of the 
danger that inheres in the loss of contact which immunity necessi- 
tates, and efforts have been made to overcome it (pp. 163 and 164). 
Both Mr. Williams and Mr. Norton, the latter till recently director 
of the Cincinnati Federation, believe that loss of contact is more 
than compensated by their federations' organized publicity, and 
Mr. Williams at least believes that it can also be offset through the 
substitution of contacts specially stimulated or created. In Cleve- 
land, therefore, institutions have been urged to have visiting days, 
and all organizations have been encouraged to keep in touch with 
their contributors by means of meetings, non-financial communi- 
cations, and otherwise. But in the absence of financial necessity 
for making such contacts one would expect them to be neglected, 
and this apparently is what has happened in Cleveland. A corre- 
spondent who is in a favorable position to know the facts, and who 
is in favor of the federation plan, writes: 

There has been a noticeable tendency on the part of the constituent members of 
the Federation to neglect effort to enlighten and interest their contributors. Possi- 
bly, however, a better way to state it is to say that few of them have as yet invented 
new ways of keeping in touch with their contributors, which will conform to the 
conditions and advantages of membership in the Federation. 

In Cincinnati, for a while, for the sake of increasing personal 
relations between organizations and givers, each organization as 
well as the Federation sent an acknowledgment of each designated 
gift. But this practice was discontinued because protests were 
received that it was a waste of money. 

Organized publicity is not an adequate substitute for personal 
contact. Certain federation officials believe that while there may 
be a loss of interest in particular forms of work and of information 
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regarding them,^ contributors have obtained in place of this an 
interest in the social program as a whole,* and therefore an intel- 
ligence regarding it which makes them more valuable assets to the 
city than previously. Mr. Norton is doubtful whether the interest 
of most givers can be specialized; they are benevolently inclined 
and want to give simply to "charity." This does not appeal to us 
as a sound psychological basis for a contributor's interest. With 
most people interest begins with what is near at hand and concrete, 
and the broad general interest referred to is strong and permanent 
only when it is the outgrowth of an earlier interest that was 
definite and concrete. It is not interest in particular organiza- 
tions that we wish to see developed or retained, but interest in the 
particular services they represent — the particular evils they are 
attempting to remove. 

This leads us to state our disagreement with a fundamental 
assumption of the undesignated fund — i. c, the assumption that 
givers have usually neither time nor ability to inform themselves 
regarding the merits or needs of the several forms of work, and that 
therefore it should be made possible for them to leave the distri- 
bution of all or a part of their gift to some board of directors in 
which they have confidence. We have already referred to the pos- 
sible ultimate result of such an arrangement upon the development 
of a city's social work. We are interested here only in its effect 
upon the giver. From that standpoint its influence seems to us to 
be wholly in the wrong direction. It may be too much to say that 
through the device of the undesignated fund the giver is encour- 
aged to let the federation do his thinking for him, but it certainly is 
true that the mere existence of such a fund makes that course an 
easy and natural one. At the very opening of a leaflet used by the 
Baltimore Federation in its most recent campaign those solicited 
were asked : " Do you want to be certain that your gift to charity 
reaches those who need it most?" The Federation then urged that 
a check be sent marked " Undesignated Fund," and explained that : 

^ A federation secretary stated recently that under federation there is an "in- 
evitable tendency to lessen the interest felt in the work of individual societies." 

* The secretary of another federation writes: "The number of important social 
problems is not so great that a vital interest in each might not be developed in the 
average citizen, while it is impossible under the present conditions to cultivate such 
a personal interest in the ever increasing number of agencies." 
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"The names of the men who comprise this Board [the Board of 
Award] are sufficient guarantee of the wisdom of the distributions." 
We see no escape from the conclusion that by such methods a ten- 
dency is stimulated which means less thinking on social matters 
by most existing givers, and the failure of most new givers to learn 
to think socially at all. 

We recognize the fact that a man who conscientiously gives all 
he can may prefer not to designate, for the reason that if the fed- 
eration does not secure sufficient funds for all it can better appor- 
tion the total than he can, while if it does raise enough for all, his 
designation amounts to nothing except the satisfaction of giving 
in the direction of personal interest. In fact, designation implies a 
doubt on his part regarding the success of the plan in supplying 
each organization's full needs. Undesignated giving may, there- 
fore, be due to worthy motives and to confidence in the plan of 
federation. We believe, nevertheless, for reasons outlined above, 
that the results upon the givers will be unfortunate. 

From figures previously quoted it appears that in all but two 
of the federations more than half of the money is undesignated. 
Furthermore, the tendency seems to be toward an increase in the 
proportion so given (p. 102). More significant are the figures 
shown on page 254 regarding the number of designators to each 
organization in certain federations, in comparison with the number 
of contributors each organization previously had. The figures are 
quite incomplete, but they show that about as many organizations 
have had losses as have had gains. Some of the losses have been 
large. In each federation city for which a report has been received 
from the associated charities, or regarding it, that society has had 
a loss in this particular. These losses, in the four societies for which 
there are figures — those in Oshkosh, Cincinnati, Baltimore and 
Erie — ^were respectively 32.4, 52.2, 62.6 and 81.1 per cent. The 
same situation is probably true of the Cleveland Associated Chari- 
ties though no figures are available regarding it (p. 175). 

Two strong Cincinnati organizations write that, in their judg- 
ment, a decrease in designations should not be regarded as indicat- 
ing a loss of interest. In many cases, possibly in most cases, this 
is true. Nevertheless, the fact stands that any organization in 
regard to which such a shrinking goes on has a continually smaller 
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group identifiable as being particularly interested in its work. 
Efforts to increase the interest and education of those who have 
already shown interest through the fact of contributing — such 
methods as the distribution to them of bulletins of the type now 
published by over 20 associated charities — if they are made at all, 
must be confined either to this continually shrinking group or 
directed to those who were in the group before the federation was 
formed. It is of course possible, in order to reach those particu- 
larly interested, to direct such educational efforts to the entire 
number of contributors to the federation, but the expense of such 
a step makes it out of the question, except occasionally. 

Giving entirely to the undesignated fund has caused difficulty 
in several cities because such givers cannot be regarded as " mem- 
bers" of particular organizations — to be invited to the annual 
meeting, to be asked to vote for the organizations' officers, board 
members, etc. This difficulty was greatest in Elmira where, be- 
cause almost all money has been undesignated during the Federa- 
tion's six years, membership in the various organizations has prac- 
tically ceased to exist. The members of the several boards of 
directors are almost the only members that remain. To meet this 
situation a few federations allow their organizations to solicit for 
members, if the fees are not more than a stated and usually small 
sum. But it is clear to us that this cannot be an adequate 
solution of the difficulty, for membership fees, except in the case 
of those who do not give to the federation, must be collected as 
extra sums from people who are usually not able to give very 
largely. And there is evidence from at least one federation that 
in practice it has not proved an adequate solution.^ 

A federation secretary states that the emphasis we have placed 
on interest in specific forms of work is exaggerated. He writes: 

That personal interest has been an important factor, and is yet, we cannot deny, 
but I am becoming more and more skeptical as to its real value, and as to the extent 
of its influence in non-federated cities. If it were really a vital factor, there would 
not be the losses to associated charities in federated cities when givers are given 
the opportunity to designate. 

To some extent, it is true, the losses referred to represent those 

^ See page 179, regarding the adjustment of a quite different sort which the Erie 
Federation found it necessary to make, in spite of the fact that the organizations in 
that Federation had had the privilege of soliciting members at a maximum fee. 
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former associated charities' contributors whose interest was least — 
the ones most easily detached from their old affiliations. But in 
our judgment most of the losses cannot be so explained. They are 
a result rather of the urging of certain federations that gifts be 
undesignated, or of the feeling referred to by two Cincinnati cor- 
respondents on page 49. 

The tendency to separate the giver from the object of his gift 
^ is shown again by the failure of many organizations to continue 
the printing of annual reports. One organization, and a very good 
one, writes during its federation's first year that since its usual 
annual report was not needed for financial purposes, there was a 
feeling on the part of its trustees that the expense it entailed would 
not be justified. Early in its history the Cleveland Federation an- 
nounced that one of the advantages of the plan was that the Fed- 
eration's year-book, in which were contained brief reports of the 
55 organizations, represented an economy in printing. Thus the 
Federation, at that time at least, felt that separate reports for the 
organizations could wisely be discontinued. As a matter of fact 
most reports have not been discontinued, though a good many 
organizations no longer issue them (p. 161). 

In our judgment federation year-books, while valuable for rea- 
sons stated above, are an unsatisfactory substitute for reports 
printed by each organization. Their substitution seems sure to 
lessen the interest of many who have previously been giving to 
particular organizations. Similarly an opportunity is lost to in- 
crease the interest of those new givers whose incipient interest 
designation reveals. The Federation's year-book, with its many- 
sided message, comes to contributors but once a year. But annual 
reports of the various organizations appear on different dates, and 
from that fact alone have a chance to make more of an impression 
when they are received by contributors. 

Regarding the educational accomplishments of federations, two 
lines of inquiry were followed. In the summer of 19 16 letters were 
addressed to the constituent organizations of most federations ask- 
ing whether more people were particularly interested in their work, 
and whether their former subscribers had become more or less 
deeply interested. At the suggestion of Mr. Williams, letters were 
sent also to representative men, not connected with the federations, 
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in Cleveland, Cincinnati, Erie and Baltiniore. Each was asked 
whether the public's understanding of, interest in, and responsi- 
bility for the city's social needs had increased more rapidly than 
they were increasing, if that was so, before the federation was 
formed. The replies to the second inquiry were meager and in 
general not very illuminating, the indications being that the corre- 
spondents were not specially informed regarding the matter.^ It 
is evident also that the replies received to the first inquiry — from 
the federated organizations themselves — ^were often based upon no 
'exact knowledge, and in some cases upon too short an experience 
to be of much value (pp. 190-192). The most that can be said re- 
garding the Cleveland, Baltimore, Erie and South Bend organ- 
izations is that most of the replies do not claim increased interest. 
The Cincinnati replies, based upon about one year's experience, are 
the only ones that clearly report increased interest. The few Day- 
ton replies suggest a loss in interest more clearly than a gain. In 
Denver the inquiry was necessarily worded a little differently be- 
cause the pre-federation days were thirty years ago. It was the 
opinion of most of the few who replied, though not very clearly 
expressed, that there was less interest than there would have been 
but for the Federation. 

Regarding the situation in Cleveland considerable weight should 
be given to the statement of the treasurer of the Federation, espe- 
cially in view of the statement quoted from him above regarding 
the lack of assurance that financial success has been achieved there. 
He writes, referring, in part, to the Federation's educational work: 

It is along some such lines as these that I think federation has been most suc- 
cessful, and is justifying its continuance. 

On our own initiative a further effort was made in this direction 
by sending the inquiry suggested by Mr. Williams to several repre- 
sentative social workers in each of the cities named. The rather 
full replies received cannot be satisfactorily summarized.* The 

* Four men were addressed in each city — the superintendent of schools, the city 
librarian and the editors of two newspapers. No replies were received from Cleve- 
land. Two replies were received from Baltimore, both to the effect that the writers 
were not sufficiently informed to answer the questions. Of the two replies from 
Cincinnati, one is quoted on page aao and the other writer felt unable to express an 
opinion. The three replies from Erie are quoted on page 337. 

* This inquiry (p. 313) related to social as well as educational work. The answers, 
so far as they relate to the former, will be considered later. 
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testimony of the three Qeveland social workers is in opposite direc- 
tions (p. 213). The four who replied from Baltimore* and Cincin- 
nati agree that there has been an increase of understanding and 
interest along the lines mentioned in the inquiry (pp. 217 and 219), 
and the one Erie social worker addressed replied in the same vein 
(p. 227). 

Our general conclusions regarding the educational side of the 
question will be found on page 63. 

*One of the two Baltimore correspondents "scarcely knows" whether the Fed- 
eration has helped, but is "inclined to think" that it has. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE SOCIAL SIDE 

FEDERATIONS are undoubtedly an important means for 
obtaining co-operative action in social work. Controversy 
at this point is due only to the fact that certain federation 
officials assert that important, effective, social co-operation is im- 
possible through any other means. We are sure this is not true, 
but before discussing the point, we must refer to the social accom- 
plishments of certain federations, both in organizing general com- 
munity work and in raising the standards of federated organiza- 
tions. 

The imposing list to the credit of the Cleveland Federation is 
shown on pages 210 to 212. It includes the organization of a wel- 
fare council^ (since last December amalgamated with the Federa- 
tion itselO through whose influence or under whose direction there 
have been made surveys of cripples and of outdoor relief, the ap- 
pointment of an unemployment commission, the establishment of 
a community Christmas celebration, the creation of committees on 
crime prevention and feeble-mindedness, as well as the organization 
of protests against unsocial legislation. The Federation also re- 
ports co-operation with the city Department of Public Welfare and 
the Mayor in city-wide welfare work; with the federated churches 
and the Catholic diocese in the establishment of an annual social 
service Sunday; with the Western Reserve University in the plan 
for a school of applied social sciences; with the public library in 
free lectures, etc.; and with the public schools which have used the 
Federation's year-book in civics classes. 

The "standardization" activities of the Cleveland Federation 
make an even longer list. Conferences have been organized in 

^ The formation of this council, as well as a number of the other advances in- 
cluded in the list, was accomplished by the Federation in co-operation with other 
social agencies public and private. It has been stated by certain correspondents 
that most of these advances would probably have been made even if the Federa- 
tion had not been formed. 
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which each organization gets the benefit of what has been worked 
out by the best in the group. They have had to do with illegiti- 
macy, buying, working girls' homes, the handicapped, hospitals* 
and settlements. Assistance to organizations has also been ren- 
dered by the Federation's advisory committee and the "group 
committee." Accounting methods have been studied, and analyses 
of expenditures have been made so that those doing a given form of 
work can be compared with each other. The heating equipment 
of the institutions has been examined. Organizations have been 
stimulated to use the confidential exchange operated by the Asso- 
ciated Charities, and the work of the Associated Charities itself was 
made the subject of an exhaustive study. For a few months in the 
Federation's fourth year a special staff member was employed to 
give his entire time to developing means by which the work done 
by the various organizations might be improved. 

For the important accomplishments of the younger federations 
in Baltimore, Cincinnati, and Erie, and the recent steps in this di- 
rection taken by the Denver^ Federation the reader is referred to 
pages 215, 218, 222 and 226. 

In comparison with this record, certain of the sponsors of the 
federation plan allege that other forms of joint social activity have 
accomplished but little. Thus Mr. Norton writes: 

Duplication in family work has been an open sore since the beginning of philan- 
thropy in spite of efforts to control it. . . . With such a tangle of duplicating 
lines is it any wonder that standards of work in every field of social endeavor range 
all the way from very good to very poor with a too frequent emphasis on the poor? 

It was Stated in Erie that the insufficient co-operation obtainable 
under the old regime was one of the reasons for the formation of the 
Federation. Several federations refer also to the loose bookkeep- 
ing methods found in certain organizations when the federations 
were formed. 

^ The hospital conference or council has an important record of accomplishments 
in improving the methods of work of its institutions. It now employs a secretary 
and has become a member of the Federation. 

* In the 39 years of the Denver Federation's history no social work of importance 
was undertaken until about two years ago, when a comprehensive survey was made 
of the work of all federated organizations. Since that survey real progress has been 
made, as is indicated by the employment of a trained social worker as assistant 
secretary of the Federation for one year, and the recent employment as secretary 
of the former secretary of the Erie Federation, a man who has had a number of 
years' experience in social work. 
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We shall refer in a later paragraph to the accuracy of this pic- 
ture of conditions in non-federation cities. At this point it is nec- 
essary to note that many of the federations have done nothing of 
importance to remedy the condition described. Outside of the five 
federations named above, the social work of federations has been 
almost negligible.^ To make up their budgets it has been necessary 
in most federations to give some attention to the accounting 
methods that the federated organizations have followed. In Day- 
ton the Federation has operated the confidential exchange, and 
after a survey of the organizations conducted by an experienced 
social worker efforts were made, regarding which a degree of suc^ 
cess is reported by the Federation, to get its recommendations 
put into effect. And in most cities co-operation has undoubtedly 
been increased by the mere meeting together of representatives of 
various organizations which federation necessitates. But if, as Mr. 
Williams holds, federations are to stand or fall when measured by 
their social accomplishments, most federations have too meager 
a record to justify any claim of success. 

It is clear that this considerable neglect of social work by federa- 
tions is not entirely due to their failure to appreciate its importance 
— ^for almost all federations announced their intention to engage 
in it — but to a considerable extent to the fact that time and 
funds have been lacking to undertake it (pp. 221, 228, and 230). 
The expense of social work by a federation is partly due to the 
necessity for employing a trained worker — one that other social 
workers in the city can look up to as a leader. In the federations 
that have been successful in social lines executives that meet this 
standard, or at least approximate it, are now employed, but in four 
of the federations studied^ no executives have been employed, and 
in three others' the executives had had no social experience before 
undertaking federation work. 

In the summer of 191 6 an attempt was made to get reports from 

* The remaining federations referred to are those in Birmingham, Dallas, Day- 
ton, Denver for its first 27 years, Elmira, New Orleans, Oshkosh, Salt Lake City 
and South Bend. The Richmond Federation is not considered in this connection. 
See page 149. For an explanation of the situation in Dallas see page 221. 

* Those in Birmingham, Elmira, Oshkosh and Salt Lake City. 

' Those in Dayton, New Orleans and South Bend. The same is true of the 
Milwaukee Federation. 
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the affiliated organizations in certain federations as to the extent to 
which they felt they had been benefited by the federation's efforts 
in social matters. Except in the case of Cleveland the replies 
were unsatisfactory, for the experience had apparently been too 
short. A majority of the Cleveland organizations report such assis- 
tance (p. 214), but usually the only definite reference is to the fact 
that co-operation has been facilitated or business or bookkeeping 
methods improved. The quite limited replies from Baltimore, 
written when the Federation had had an executive employed for 
only a few months, indicate that some assistance has been received 
(p. 217). Most of the Cincinnati organizations report assistance, 
but particular reference is usually made, as in Cleveland, only to 
co-operation and business methods. Better understanding by the 
affiliated organizations of each other and of social conditions in the 
city were also mentioned by two or three organizations (p. 220). 
Two of the three Dayton organizations that replied report assis- 
tance, one referring particularly to the avoidance of duplication, 
and the other to the closer contact with other organizations (p. 
222). Only three of the seven Denver replies indicate that assis- 
tance has been rendered (p. 225), but in regard to the Erie Federa- 
tion six of the nine replies indicate that help has been given. Only 
two of these, however, specify assistance outside of business methods 
or co-operation. Most of the South Bend organizations that re- 
plied report only financial assistance from the Federation (p. 230). 

As a part of the special inquiry sent to representative social 
workers in Cleveland, Erie, Cincinnati, and Baltimore, each one was 
asked whether in his opinion the extent and effectiveness of "co- 
operation between the affiliated organizations had increased under 
the federation more rapidly than it was increasing, if that was so, 
before the federation was formed." The replies expressed nearly 
unanimous conviction that the gain has been important (pp.213, 
217, 219 and 227). 

There is no doubt that the federations have been social forces of 
importance in these four cities and recently in Denver also. More- 
over it is probable that the tendency toward a neglect of social 
work shown elsewhere might be overcome. But if it is overcome a 
clear vision of the need and importance of the federation's social 
leadership is necessary and a vigorous determination to uphold it. 
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In the opinion of Francis H. McLean, general secretary of this 
Association, a force is set in motion by federations that tends to 
retard social progress. This is the approval a federation must give 
to the financial needs of its organizations. When it announces its 
budget, certifying that such and such sums represent what the re- 
spective organizations should have, or could use with social advan- 
tage, it tends, in Mr. McLean's words, "to crystallize the status 
quo." He adds: 

To change a status quo which a federation has once approved is a diflficult thing. 
It is hard to cut out what you have once recognized, or fundamentally to change it. 
It will take a pretty desperate effort for a federation to declare boldly: "Our chil- 
dren's institutions must receive $30,000 less next year than they did last year." 
In some instances that would mean civil war practically. 

In spite of the belief to the contrary expressed by Mr. Norton, 
we agree with Mr. McLean that there is real danger at this point. 
And it is hard to see how it can be avoided, for budget making is an 
essential of the federation plan. 

The material gathered in this study gives no basis for an answer 
to the closely allied question whether federations give new 
lease of life to low standard organizations. We are sure, however, 
that such organizations are members of most federations, and the 
fact that their work is announced in the federations' campaigns 
and in their publicity cannot but establish them to a degree in the 
estimation of persons who may previously have been in doubt re- 
garding them. The best federations include such organizations in 
order that they may be better able to influence them to higher 
standards of work than would be possible if they were left outside. 
We recognize that certain federations have important accomplish- 
ments to their credit in this line, but to the extent that such 
accomplishments are lacking, a dissolution is retarded which in 
the type of organizations we have in mind is altogether desirable. 

A characteristic of most federations has been their close relation 
to organized business interests. Local commercial organizations 
have usually been active in promoting federations (p. 70) and in 
four cities they name a part of the trustees (p. 74). This activ- 
ity has come about partly through the desire of business men to be 
shielded from excessive solicitation and to have a body to which they 
may leave the distribution of their gifts, but partlv also through 
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the fact that many of these men wish to be of service in social 
matters. In our judgment this interest is a social asset to the 
federation cities in which it is true. 

The tendency seems now to be setting toward elimination of ap- 
pointments to federation boards by commercial organizations. 
Two of the more recent federations, which are also two of the 
strongest — the Cincinnati and Baltimore federations — provide for 
no such appointments. The Cleveland Federation was reorganized 
in December, 1916, on substantially the Cincinnati lines, and a 
similar change is now being considered in Erie. It seems to us the 
preferable form of organization. 

Fear has been expressed that where connection with commercial 
organizations is close, a control of social work might become estab- 
lished that would hamper its progress in case, at any point, the 
necessity for social development should clash with commercial 
interests (p. 77). Neither in the federations in which connection 
with commercial organizations exists, nor in any of the others, has 
any indication been observed that the tendency feared has made 
itself felt. With the exception of one of our members, we do riot 
share this fear. There is danger of a different sort, but in our judg- 
ment it need not be a serious one.^ 

Considering now the conditions in non-federation cities (with 
which federation accomplishments are contrasted) we deny that 
they are so hopeless, until federations arrive to set them right, as is 
indicated by the passages quoted on page 55. For example, the 
pre-federation situation in Cleveland is referred to in the following 
paragraph quoted from the chairman of the Chamber of Commerce 
Committee: 

They [the various institutions] are doubtless very efficiently attacking these 
different parts of the big problem as separate institutions with distinct boards. In 
many ways they are already co-operating efficiently, as distinct organizations, but 
they still continue to lose the value of co-operating with each other when it comes 
to the matter of sitting in the anteroom of the large giver's private office. 

More generally we quote with approval the following passage 
from page 200: 

It is of course true that constructive community programs have not been lacking 
in unfederated cities. Attention is called by representatives of such movements in 

^ The experience in San Antonio suggests dangers to which social work may be 
subjected at the hands of a non-socialized chamber of commerce. See page 242, 
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these cities to the housing, child labor, tuberculosis, juvenile court and recreation 
developments in many unfederated cities, undertaken co-operatively in most cases 
by the local organizations, stimulation and assistance being sometimes, but by no 
means always, given by national organizations in the various fields — movements 
which have frequently resulted in the formation of special local associations to fur- 
ther the reforms thus initiated. Those who still stand by the unfederated regime 
believe that the sum total of such community movements is considerable, compar- 
ing most favorably in every point, except possibly the matter of speed of accom- 
plishment, with what is recorded in this line as resulting from federated effort. 

One member of our Committee, Mr. Johnson, contributes the 
following regarding what has been accomplished in Boston: 

In Boston private societies have joined, time and again, in co-operative under- 
takings. Our admirable desertion and non-support law was obtained through such 
a getting together for study, followed by legislative propaganda. The Boston 
Social Union is a voluntary union of settlements for the purpose of avoiding dupli- 
cation between units in the settlement field, of developing common standards of 
work, and of undertaking joint efforts for community betterment. The League for 
Preventive Work is a union of twenty case work agencies for the purpose of making 
their experiences and records the basis of determining and meeting social needs, 
case work thus to be the basis for preventive work. 

Similarly, it will hardly be claimed that the standards of social 
organizations in Cleveland, after its four federation years, are 
higher than in all cities without financial federations. In many of 
the latter there is a very high quality of work. It is a fact that 
conscious standard raising has been going on for years in non-fed- 
eration cities. Sometimes it has operated informally through regu- 
lar case conferences of which representatives of case working so- 
cieties are members, sometimes through special group conferences, 
such as that on illegitimacy in Boston which has had so encourag- 
ing a career during the past five years (p. 281) and the similar con- 
ference in Milwaukee, and sometimes through more formal alli- 
ances of social agencies known usually as "central councils" (p. 
208). These councils, whose accomplishments are summarized in 
Appendix III (p. 273), may be termed social federations in con- 
trast to the financial federations here studied. The contrast is well 
brought out in the article by Mr. Norton previously referred to, 
and in one by Mr. McLean in the Survey for June 2, 1917. 

In one city, Milwaukee, in which a central council has been 
active and has employed a secretary, a federation has recently been 
formed. But that this step was not taken because of dissatisfac- 
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tion with the accomplishments of the council seems to be indicated 
by the fact that both organizations are now working side by side, 
the federation — known as the "Centralized Budget of Philan- 
thropy" — confining itself to financial work. 

Social federations rely exclusively for their influence upon moral 
suasion. They must convince before they can swing. In so far as 
this is true of financial federations, they have no advantage at this 
point over social federations. It is claimed, however, that financial 
federations have a prestige which gives weight to their recommen- 
dations. In a recent discussion at the National Conference of 
Social Work two federation representatives spoke of "controlled 
co-operation," or the "control" a federation has when it desires to 
correct the work of an affiliated organization. German efficiency 
was cited as illustrating the value of "central control." Mr. Nor- 
ton, a third federation representative, stated that through federa- 
tion it is possible to "make organizations work in harmonious rela- 
tions," and that thus "speed" is possible in reaching the end in 
view.^ In spite of these expressions federation officials deny that 
in their program there is any use or even suggestion of compulsion 
or undue influence. It is clear, however, that in dealing with their 
affiliated organizations federations are always conscious of the 
power they possess through their control over the undesignated 
fund, and that for this reason they are under temptation to use 
methods in dealing with their federated organizations which would 
not be used otherwise. In Denver the possession of this power 
must be held responsible for the methods used by the Federation 
a year or so ago in its attempt to raise standards — methods referred 
to by a number of correspondents as arbitrary, tactless, etc. They 
caused the withdrawal of several organizations — ^which have since 
returned — and the decided antagonism of others. Usually, how- 
ever, in so far as federations have undertaken so delicate a task as 

^ Mr. Norton writes: "The control I want to bring about in social service is the 
sort which makes the voters of a city discuss a problem, then vote upon it and be 
guided by the decision reached. In other words, we are seeking to put into separate 
organizations a sense of their obligation towards other members of the group." 
An important part of this control is budgetary control, as a result of which each 
organization, at the beginning of the year, accepts the budget agreed upon by the 
group through conferences of representatives. But budgetary control apparently 
relates only to the exUnt of each organization's work, not to its quality. It may 
eliminate duplication but it is difficult to see how it can be of any other assistance 
in the raising of standards. 
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Standardization, they seem to have moved with about as much 
caution and tact as mere social federations are comi>elled to ob- 
serve. But under such circumstances it is hard to see the advan- 
tage in this particular which financial federations are assumed to 
possess. 

It is true that certain of those who are active in the social federa- 
tion where standardization has been most successful, the central 
council in St. Louis, feel that something more than moral suasion 
may be needed in emergencies; hence the agreement that body has 
with the local commercial agency that if the council is unable to 
gain the co-operation of a constituent organization in the improve- 
ment of its standards, the commercial agency, at the council's re- 
quest, will refuse to endorse such an organization for the solicita- 
tion of funds. Pressure of this sort, however, has never been 
applied. 

Our study leads us to agree decidedly with the Cleveland social 
worker who writes that "centralization in community planning 
and co-ordinating social work should be developed" before any 
attempt is made to establish centralized money-raising, and with 
W. A. Harris, secretary of the Erie Federation, who writes: 

We do not feel justified in recommending immediate organization of financial 
federations in other cities. We are pioneers in an experiment. I believe thoroughly 
that the federation idea is right. . . . After my experience with the Cincin- 
nati Federation and the one here, I feel quite convinced that the safest course is to 
follow the Cincinnati plan of organizing and conducting the federation for a few 
years on strictly social service lines, taking on money-raising as a part of the gen- 
eral community work after the value of the federation has been demonstrated from 
the larger standpoint. 

Mr. Edlund, of the Baltimore Federation, believes that this order 
of development is desirable where possible. Mr. McLean has well 
expressed the same viewpoint as follows: 

If federation is contemplated, the development of standards of work should pre- 
cede it, not follow it. The further the St. ijouis Council goes in the direction of 
developing standards the more strongly convinced are the leaders, with one excep- 
tion, that it is no time yet to talk federation, even if federation is ultimately wise. 
There is an immense amount of work to do, growing bigger each year in arriving at 
understandings and co-ordination. 

Our general conclusions regarding this phase of the problem 
will be found on page 64. 
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CHAPTER V 
CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

OUR general conclusions are as follows: 
1. Measured by total contributions, financial success 
appears to have been usual in initial federation years ex- 
cept where there has been inadequate preparation and organiza- 
tion. Financial success is much less surely shown when later 
years are taken into account, and failure is indicated in the one 
city where there has been a long experience. But the gains 
achieved have been based almost uniformly upon methods of 
financial work which in our judgment do not tend to build up 
as stable a constituency as most organizations in non-federa- 
tion cities now have. These methods — the granting of immu- 
nity from solicitation, the use of whirlwind campaigns, and the 
encouragement of undesignated giving — are discussed on pages 17 
and 18^ pages 24 to 26, and pages 43 to 51. Moreover, many and 
wide variations exist in the extent to which the constituent organi- 
zations have or have not shared in the total gains, this fact result- 
ing, in some federations, in varying degrees of satisfaction with the 
situation. Finally, a system of reapportioning the community's 
gift income among its organizations has been set up, regarding the 
ultimate benefit of which we have grave doubts (p. 34). In most 
federations the cost of collection has probably been reduced below 
what it might have been under average unfederated conditions, 
but the gain has not been a marked one. 

2. On the educational side there has been an undoubted gain in 
certain cities, due to their federations' publicity efforts, and some 
gain in all cities to the extent that joint appealing makes the 
breadth and variety of social work better realized. But even in the 
federation cities that have done the best educational work we 
recognize a tendency, which seems to us inevitable, toward a loss 
of interest resulting from the lessened contact between givers and 
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the objects of their gifts, and we very much doubt whether this 
has not more than offset all that has been gained by organized 
publicity and by the one educational element in joint appealing 
just referred to. A failure to develop interest makes difficult the 
development of social intelligence, with unfortunate results on 
every side. We recognize that in most federation cities there have 
been increases up to date in the number of people who are inter- 
ested to the extent that a campaign contribution shows. But be- 
cause these increases have been gained by whirlwind campaign 
solicitation we feel it is not yet safe to base any important conclu- 
sions upon them. 

3. On the social side the gains of the federations that have at- 
tempted social work have been considerable, and usually so far 
they seem not to have been offset by losses, other than the impor- 
tant one discussed on p. 58 — the retarding of progress in particular 
lines which we believe must follow from a federation's approval of 
budgets. The fact, however, that so many federations have neg- 
lected social work indicates a tendency which grows out of the 
imperative character of the financial problem which it is a federa- 
tion's first duty to solve. 

• In weighing the considerable testimony that indicates gains in 
federation cities along educational and social lines, we have kept 
in mind the fact that in many of these cities modem unfederated 
methods of co-operative effort have never been developed. Com- 
parisons of each federation with its own earlier situation are there- 
fore not altogether conclusive. 

Alongside of the facts which we record regarding federation 
cities, we place our conviction that the existing order has not been 
weighed in the balance and found wanting. In many cities in 
which no federations exist progress has been steady and important, 
both in educational lines and in organized co-operative social work 
— quite as important, even though possibly not as rapid, as that 
which has taken place in certain of the federation cities. 

Throughout our study we have been conscious of the inadequacy 
of the evidence available, this being chiefly due to the short his- 
tory that most federations have had. The only federation whose 
experience has been adequate from this standpoint, the Denver 
Federation, was unwisely managed until very recently. When 
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federated organizations in that city were asked whether they would 
recommend the formation of federations elsewhere, the weight of 
advice received favored delay by other cities (p. 239). The advice 
was almost equally balanced from organizations in Cleveland (p. 
233) where the Federation, with one exception,* has had the next 
longest history. ^From Baltimore (p. 237) and Cincinnati (p. 238) 
only six and three organizations respectively replied to the inquiry, 
and only one from each city advised others to follow their example 
at once. The four Dayton replies expressed no very clear opinions 
in one direction or the other (p. 238). The Federation in South 
Bend is the only one from whose organizations a clear preponder- 
ance of advice was received in favor of ^he formation of federations 
elsewhere at once.* 

We who are in non-federation cities are indebted to those who 
have been brave enough to be pioneers in this important matter, 
for it is only through experiments that the plan can be tested. Our 
recommendation, however, to those for whose sake primarily this 
study has been made, the social workers and others in cities in 
which the formation of federations is being considered, is very 
positively against any adoption of the plan ai present. Fourteen 
cities are now experimenting with it under quite varying conditions 
and with several different tyj)es of organization. We feel strongly 
that this is experimentation enough. 

Whether the federation plan in any city means a net social ad- 
vance or the reverse is yet to be demonstrated. No demonstration, 
moreover, can be made in the next two or three years. The more 
far reaching effects can hardly show themselves in that time. It 
must be recalled also that the forming of a federation means an 
immense amount of work, which is wasted unless the federation 
accomplishes more than the constituent associations could do. 
Unless this result is very probable, federation should not be under- 
taken. 

If those responsible for decision in any city are convinced that 
federation may safely be tried, a choice must be made among the 
several quite different plans of organization now in operation. 

^ Only two replies on this point were received from the Elmira organizations, in 
which city the federation plan has been tried longer than in Cleveland. 

' The inquiry was not put to organizations in the Erie Federation. Their replies 
to an inquiry relating to disadvantages encountered, if any, are shown on page 240. 
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It is important in this connection to recall that as a result of 
wide advertising of the Cleveland Federation, and of missionary 
work on the part of its officials in visiting other cities and present- 
ing the subject, the Cleveland plan of organization was imitated 
in most of its details in Dayton, South Bend, and Erie, and to a 
considerable extent also in the reorganization of the Denver Fed- 
eration, and that now the original Cleveland plan — so far as relates 
to the Federation's scope and the selection of its governing board 
— has been discarded by its sponsors, and another substituted 
regarding which much optimism is felt that it will bring the im- 
provement needed. The fact that after an experience of four years 
the Cleveland plan needed to be radically and fundamentally 
changed is as important as any one thing that can be said about it. 

We recognize that many of the federation difficulties that we 
have discussed, or recorded in the appendices, are due to mistakes 
of management. The secretary of one of the large federations 
states that " no important movement has suffered more from hasty 
organization, inadequate preparation, and amateurish leadership 
than the federation movement." In reaching our conclusions we 
have aimed to distinguish between mistakes and essentials. But 
this distinction is frequently difficult in the early days of a move- 
ment. For instance, the secretary just quoted holds that immunity 
though universal is not essential to the federation plan. There are 
also the "near essentials" to be considered — courses of action, 
sometimes unfortunate, which api>ear in even the most socialized 
federations, but which possibly could have been avoided. Our re- 
port is for the benefit of those who are considering federation. 
Some of them will undertake it. For them, as well as for those 
who postpone the exj)eriment, we believe it is important that ex- 
periences of this sort should be recorded. 

It should be remembered that to a considerable extent when an 
organization enters a federation it burns its bridges behind it. The 
secretary of one of the large federations writes: "Obviously, after 
a few years of giving which is almost altogether undesignated giv- 
ing it will be very difficult to restore designations or even to restore 
the old unfederated order." This is of course true only if the fed- 
eration lasts long enough for what we fear are the disintegrating 
tendencies of the plan upon the organizations' relationship with 
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their constituencies, as referred to on page 49, to become eflFective. 
It is this that makes an organization hesitate to withdraw from a 
federation even when convinced that its work is being injured. In 
the six federations that have been abandoned or suspended there 
was not time for these forces to operate to any important extent, 
for the experiments lasted in no city more than a year and a half. 
In our judgment, this explains the fact that several correspondents^ 
from such cities report no difficulty in re-establishing financial rela- 
tions with their former contributors after the federations were dis- 
solved. 

A few months ago Mr. Williams stated that "the biggest ob- 
stacle to the success of the federation plan is that its logic is too 
good — it looks too easy." This is very true. It partly explains the 
great mortality among federations. Five out of twenty have been 
abandoned and one other has susi>ended oi>erations (see pages 
154, 244, 245, 246, and 247). The abolition of competition in the 
financing of social organizations, for the sake of avoiding its waste, 
is as attractive a proposition in theory and apparently as logical 
as the abolition of comi>etition in business, which is championed in 
part on the same ground. But in the social field, whether we agree 
or not regarding the economic field, there are spiritual and psycho- 
logical factors which leave doubts as to the ultimate advantage to 
be derived from giving up a plan of work which has behind it the 
experience of more than one generation of social workers, in order 
to adopt one which, according to many who are in a position to 
know, is still in its experimental stage. 

W. Frank Persons, Chairman 
William H. Baldwin. 
Fred R. Johnson. 
July 31, 1917. Eugene T. Lies. 

^ Two New Orleans correspondents write to that effect, while one reports "some 
little trouble in bringing our old friends back in line" (page 148). In Salt Lake City 
two correspondents report greater difficulty in collecting funds after the Federation 
had been given up, one adding: "Our subscribers had personally forgotten us." 
Four others reported no such difficulty (page 151). From San Antonio, however, 
three of the four organizations that replied refer respectively to their loss of "a 
large number of subscribers which had cost us some years to secure"; to the fact 
that "when our regular contributors stopped it was hard to get them to give 
again"; and to the fact that since the federation collapsed "it has been impossible 
to raise money to keep the organization going" (p. i$a). See also reference on 
page 1 54 to the suspended federation in Springfield, Mass. 
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FIFTEEN FINANCIAL FEDERATIONS 

CHAPTER I 
ORIGIN, OBJECTS AND ORGANIZATION 
1. Introduction. Financial federations* exist in the 14 following 



cities: 





Estimated 






Papulation 


Fedifatum 


City 


igi6 


Organised 


Denver, Colo. 


260,800 


1887 


Elmira, N. Y. 


38.130 


1910 


Cleveland, O. 


674.073 


1913 


Dayton, 0. 


137.334 


1914 


Richmond, Ind. 


34.697 


1914 


South Bend, Ind. 


68,946 


1914 


Cincinnati, O. 


410,476 


1915 


Dallas, Tex. 


> 34. 537 


1915 


Oshkosh. Wis. 


36,065 


1915 


Erie, Pa. 


75.195 


1915 


Baltimore, Md. 


589.631 


1915 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


85.336 


1916 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


128,291 


1916 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


436.535 


1916 



In the six following cities financial federations once existed but 
have been abandoned, or as in Springfield, Mass., have become in- 
active: 



City 

San Antonio, Tex. 
New Orleans, La. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Houston, Tex. 



Estimated 

Population Federation 

igi6 Organised 

123,831 1912 

37».747 "914 

117.399 >9I4 

181,726 19 14 

105,942 1910 

112,307 1916 



The five federations formed in 19 16 have been in existence for 
so short a time that, ordinarily, no facts regarding them are 

* The Committee's definition of a financial federation is given on page lo. 
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included in this study. Jewish federations have existed in a dozen 
or more cities for a number of years, but because this study is 
limited to general federations, no first-hand information has been 
collected regarding them. Occasional reference is made to them, 
however, on the basis of reports that have been published. 

2. Origin. In ten of the nineteen cities regarding which this 
information is at hand it was the local commercial organization 
that was most active in bringing the federation into existence. 
These cities are Cleveland, Dayton, Grand Rapids, South Bend, 
Erie, Richmond, Ind., Salt Lake City, San Antonio, Springfield, 
Mass., and St. Joseph, Mo. In seven cities — Baltimore, Birming- 
ham, Cincinnati, Elmira, Milwaukee, New Orleans, and Oshkosh 
— ^the social organizations seem to have been the prime movers, 
and in two cities, Dallas and Houston, Tex., the movement was 
due to the activity of the local departments of public welfare. 

In 48 other cities in the United States and Canada the formation 
of financial federations has been considered or is now being consid- 
ered. In 22 of these the prime movers were the local commercial 
organizations, and in 22 others the social organizations took the 
lead, or individual social workers did so. In the four remaining 
cities the source of the movement is not known. That the organi- 
zation of financial federations is one of the recognized activities of 
local commercial organizations is indicated by the fact that the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States has announced that it 
will furnish those interested with an outline describing the steps 
taken by the commercial organization in forming the Federation in 
Erie. 

In Dayton, South Bend, and Erie, the local commercial organi- 
zations had just been organized, or reorganized, and their part in 
the establishment of these federations was one of their first activi- 
ties. In Dayton and South Bend the commercial organizations 
seem to have regarded this as a popular step and one likely to win 
support for themselves from the public, if one can judge by the 
prominent listing of the fact in announcements which summed up 
the accomplishments of the organizations. 1 n most cities the action 
of the commercial organizations seems to have been taken after 
considerable conference with the social organizations. In San An- 
tonio, however, the Chamber of Commerce is reported to have 
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forced the Federation upon the social organizations. A somewhat 
similar situation seems to have existed in Salt Lake City.^ In 
Erie when the Chamber of Commerce brought about the formation 
of the Federation, the members of that body's committee on the 
subject were most of them members of the board of the Associated 
Charities. To an extent this may be true in other cities. In Bir- 
mingham, the federation of the three leading organizations was 
effected through the efforts of the executives, impelled to this, they 
report, by the fact that the business interests of the city were be- 
coming antagonized by too many api>eals. 

The Cincinnati development is unique. For two years before 
the joint collection of funds was begun there had been an active 
Council of Social Agencies in the city. The collection of funds is 
merely an additional function undertaken by this body on behalf 
of 2 1 of its 86 member organizations. A standing committee of 
the Council is known as the Central Budget Committee. It is 
made up of one representative of each of the 21 organizations. 

In Cleveland a long period of preparation preceded the Federa- 
tion. Seventeen years ago charities endorsement work was begun 
by the unusually socially minded Chamber of Commerce in that 
city. In 1907, with a view to forming a financial federation if that 
step proved desirable, a "financial survey" of the city's social 
agencies was made. Federation was favored, but because of indus- 
trial conditions it did not seem wise to try the experiment at that 
time. Two years later, in 1909, a second survey was made. For 
four years more the subject was discussed, and it was not until 191 3 
that the federation was formed. 

In most other cities, the preliminary steps were few. Only in the 
case of the Erie Federation is there record of an active preliminary 
consideration of the subject that lasted over a year. In several 
cities the federation was formed and began its work before even a 
tabulation had been made of the persons already supporting the 
various organizations, and the amounts of their contributions. 

3. Objects. An object frequently expressed in the federations' 
constitutions, literature, etc., is the promotion of city-wide social 
work. This purpose is declared in various ways by all federations, 

^A correspondent writes that the societies endorsed by the commercial club 
" consented somewhat reluctantly to try the plan of obtaining their funds together." 
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except those in Birmingham, St. Joseph, and San Antonio. In 
most cities the increase of contributions is expressed as an object; 
also greater economy in raising funds, i, e., a reduction in the cost 
of collection. Several federations aim to increase the number of 
givers. Several record a desire " to save the valuable time of con- 
tributors from the necessary annoyance caused by being canvassed 
so frequently." The Cincinnati Federation adds that thus an im- 
provement is sought for " in the attitude that givers hold towards 
agencies." Cleveland expresses it with the catch phrase " happier 
givers." Dayton wishes to "make it possible for donors, at one 
sitting and in an intelligent and systematic manner, to determine 
the amount of their entire subscriptions to all of the co-oi>erating 
agencies." Certain federations plan to conduct a continuous and 
definite educational propaganda. Several aim also "to save the 
time and effort of those responsible for the city's charitable work." 
At least three federations express their intention to see that funds 
are distributed more equitably. 

It is unsatisfactory, however, to judge the aims of a federation 
from its constitution or its literature. The constitutions examined 
show considerable verbal imitation, and the Committee is more 
fully supplied with literature from certain federations than from 
others. To each federation, therefore, there was submitted a list 
of the arguments for the plan most frequently used. These were 
as follows: 

Business men are annoyed by repeated solicitations from various organiza- 
tions. This will be avoided by federation. 

The various organizations can thus more easily raise their budgets, and the 
salaried workers will be able to give time to their work that is now given to financial 
matters. 

The existing method of competition is wasteful, whether it is conducted 
through appeals by volunteers or salaried or commissioned solicitors, or through 
appeals by letters. The saving to be accomplished by joint action is, in effect, an 
increase in available funds. 

Combination for finance facilitates a much needed co-operation, for the elimi- 
nation of duplication, and for establishing and raising standards of work. 

New and therefore larger numbers of people will be induced to give as opposed 
to the present tendency, which, it is alleged, puts pressure on existing givers to con- 
tribute continually larger amounts. 

Each organization in a federation can increase its income, and thus be able 
to do a larger work. 
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Most of the organizations, through the federation's activities, will get more 
and better publicity than they are now able to get independently. 

Federation officials were asked, in so far as these arguments were 
used in their cities, to indicate their relative importance, using 
numerals i to 7. On the basis of the replies received, the following 
table has been prepared, the arguments, both in this table and in 
the preceding list, being arranged roughly in the order of their im- 
portance, as indicated by the replies. 

Arguments for Federation with the Relative Ranks Assigned to Them by 

Representatives of Each Federation 





Annoy- 
ance to 






Co-oper- 










business 


Easier 


Competi- 


ation in 




Larger 


Social 


City* 


men from 


collec- 


tive 


social 


More 


contri- 


educa- 




solicita- 


tion of 


finance is 


work. 


givers 


butions 


tion 




tion to be 


funds 


wasteful 


etc. 










avoided 














Baltimore 


I 


I 


I 


I 


I 


(?) 


2 


Birmingham 


I 


3 


• • 


3 


• • 


4 


• • 


Cincinnati 


7 


4 


6 


I 


5 


3 


3 


Cleveland** 


1 


1 


• • 


• • 


• • 


I 


• • 


Dallas 


1 


3 


3 


3 


2 


• • 


2 


Dayton 


3 


4 


3 


I 


6 


7 


5 


Elmira 


4 


3 


I 


6 


5 


3 


7 


Erie 


I 


2 


6 


3 


4 


5 


7 


New Orleans 


I 


1 


I 


• ■ 


I 


I 


• • 


Oshkosh 


3 


I 


5 


7 


4 


3 


6 


Richmond, Ind. 


I 


■ • 


• • 


3 


3 


• • 


• • 


Salt Lake City 


3 


4 


1 


3 


7 


5 


6 


San Antonio 


1 


1 


1 


2 


I 


2 


2 


South Bend 


1 


4 


5 


3 


3 


6 


4 



» The inquiry was not sent to the Federation in Denver. 

>> From the following statement from Mr. Williams regarding the Cleveland 
Federation it has been assumed that the three arguments here marked "i" were 
chiefly responsible for the original consideration of the subject: "It is impossible 
to say which of the various arguments counted the most. The initial investigations 
were begun quite as much by reason of the increased difficulty experienced by the 
organizations as by the annoyance caused givers." 

The purposes of Jewish federations^ are very similar to those of 
the general federations. In the former, however, the emphasis is 
somewhat more upon the financial side of the work. 

* See "What Federation in Interior Cities Can Teach New York," by Morris D. 
Waldman. 
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4. Organization. The federations studied vary much in their 
form of organization. From this standpoint they may be divided 
into five groups: six have what may be called a " triple /control," 
under directors chosen by the local commercial organization, the 
affiliated organizations themselves, and the contributors ;yDne has 
a "dual control," the same as the preceding, except that there is 
no appointment of directors by the local commercial organization; 
four have a "single control" by the representatives of the affiliated 
organizations; two a " single control " by representatives of the 
city's commercial organization; and two others are not classifiable 
in the above terms. 

The federations with triple control are those in Cleveland,^ Day- 
ton, Denver, Erie, South Bend, and the now inactive federation in 
Springfield. In their essential features these federations are all 
modeled upon the original form of the Cleveland Federation. The 
directors who represent the affiliated organizations are elected'by 
delegates of those organizations summoned to a meeting for the 
purpose; and those who represent contributors are elected at a 
special meeting of contributors. The constitution of the Denver 
Federation provides only for "dual control," no mention being 
made of appointments by the local commercial organization. This 
Federation is, however, classed as having triple control because it 
appears that, quite without amendment to its constitution — so far 
as this Committee is informed — the Civic and Commercial Associa- 
tion, at the request of the local Federation, has named four of the 
Federation's trustees, and the Rotary Club a fifth. Moreover, 
during most of this Federation's long existence certain "Trustees 
of the Charity Fund" were chosen by it as a Board of Award. 
They made the appropriations. In the Federation's Report for 
1912 it is explained that 

The commercial bodies of the city are all represented on this board, which thus 
forms a vital connection between the charities and the business institutions of the 
city, which are the principal contributors to "The Charity Fund." 

In both Cleveland and Erie there is an Advisory Committee on 

^ Unless otherwise specified, all statements in this study relating to the form of 
organization of the Cleveland Federation refer to the form under which the Federa- 
tion operated during its first four years. By the reorganization effected in Decem- 
ber, 19 16, the Federation's management was placed in the hands of a board of 
twenty-one trustees elected exclusively by representatives of the affiliated agencies. 
Not more than one-third of them may be social workers. 
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which each organization is represented, and in Qeveland there 
is also a small but important committee known as the "Group 
Committee," composed of the best trained social workers. It is 
the executive body of the Advisory Committee. It holds monthly 
meetings and makes recommendations to the Federation trustees. 

One federation only, that in New Orleans, has favored the system 
of dual control. While this Federation existed, a majority of the 
directors were named by the affiliated organizations and the re- 
mainder were elected by contributors. 

In each of the two preceding groups, the federations had separate 
representation on their directorates for contributors. This feature 
has been criticised by representatives of other federations who feel 
that it is of no si>ecial value. Justification for this criticism appears 
in the fact that in the four cities for which information was obtain- 
able — Cleveland, Erie, Dayton, and Denver — ^the attendance of 
contributors was very small at the meeting held for the election of 
their representatives on the board, and in each city, with one excep- 
tion, the slate proposed by the Federation board was elected. The 
exception is Denver, for which information on this latter point 
could not be obtained. 

In a third group are the federations whose boards are chosen 
exclusively by the affiliated organizations. These are located in 
Baltimore, Birmingham, Cincinnati, and Oshkosh. The Baltimore 
Federation is unique in having a second governing body, a " Board 
of Arbitration and Award." This consists of prominent men, not 
closely connected with the affiliated organizations, but appointed 
by the Federation. They pass finally upon the budgets of affiliated 
organizations, have power to settle any differences of opinion which 
may arise among these organizations, and decide as to the distri- 
bution of undesignated contributions. 

The three preceding groups of federations have in common the 
problem of a fair representation of the affiliated organizations upon 
the federation directorate. Where there are but a few organizations, 
each is usually allowed either one or two representatives. Where 
the number of organizations is large, as in Cleveland, a limited num- 
ber of organization representatives are elected at a meeting to 
which all organizations are privileged to send a specified number 
of representatives. In certain federations criticism has been made 
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by a few of the smaller organizations regarding particular policies 
of the federation, in the formation of which, it is claimed, they had 
no share. So far as there is ground for such criticism, it must 
appear in federations where the election scheme last described is in 
force. In such federations all organizations cannot be represented 
on the directorate (although they may be represented on an "Advi- 
sory" board), and the organizations omitted are likely to be the 
smaller ones. In an effort to provide for a representation that shall 
be absolutely equitable, a most complex plan of representation was 
drawn up for the Jewish Federation that was formed in New York 
City in 1916. Each organization's representation dei>ends upon 
the amount of its contributions before federation; and there is also 
a system of plural voting by those trustees who represent societies 
that have had large contributions. 

In Salt Lake City, and evidently also in San Antonio (where the 
Federation, though existing after a fashion for nearly a year, never 
elected a board of directors), the entire control seems to have been 
in the hands of the commercial organization. In both cities the 
federation has been abandoned, and in both, as pointed out on page 
70, the federation was more or less forced upon the social organiza- 
tions. 

The final miscellaneous group includes the federations in Elmira 
and Richmond, Ind. In the former the leading social service 
organization names a majority of the governing board, while the 
other members are named by the affiliated organizations; in the 
latter the Federation itself names one group of the directorate, the 
affiliated organizations and the contributors naming the two others. 
In St. Joseph, where the Federation in the summer of 1916 solicited 
funds for the year's expenses, no constitution has yet been adopted. 
Therefore the type of the controlling body cannot be reported. 

Control over a federation may be exercised by control over admis- 
sions to its membership, as well as by control in the management of 
the federation itself. In certain cities control over admissions rests, 
or has rested until recently, with the city's commercial organiza- 
tion. No organizations are admitted unless approved by the en- 
dorsement committee of the commercial body. This arrangement 
was in force in Cleveland until a little over a year ago. It still 
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exists in Dajrton, and it was a feature of the Salt Lake Qty Fed- 
eration as long as that existed. 

In several federations the financial responsibility of the commer- 
cial body toward the federation has been definitely recognized. In 
Cleveland, South Bend, and Erie, money was advanced by the 
commercial body for the expenses of the federation until its first 
campaign could be organized. In Dayton, an even closer rela- 
tionship was originally planned. According to the "regulations" 
each organization is required to print on its literature, stationery, 
etc., the organization's name, followed by the phrase " of the Greater 
Dayton Association." This rule, however, has never been enforced 
and is now adhered to by only two of the nine organizations. 

By some social workers the close relationship shown in many of 
these cities between the commercial organizations and the federa- 
tions is regarded with considerable concern, and it is significant 
that a marked tendency away from such relationship is shown. In 
Qeveland the system of appointments by the commercial organi- 
zations to the federation board was abandoned in 1916, and the 
same step is now being seriously considered in Erie. Criticism has 
been made in Erie that the organizations under the existing consti- 
tution " have little direct voice in the Federation's management." 

There can be little doubt that when a city's contributions are 
pooled, this fact alone makes it easier for commercial interests, 
if they wish to do so, to influence social work. Fear has been 
expressed in some quarters that commercial influence might be 
used against social development, if in that development business 
interests were threatened — a fear, for example, that such interests 
might exert a restraining influence, through the federation, on 
affiliated organizations that desired to obtain an eight- or ten-hour 
law for women's work. Such a fear is expressed by Blanche Geary, 
of the National Board of the Young Women's Christian Association, 
in a booklet entitled Association Finance, In connection with her 
advice against affiliation of such associations with federations she 
writes as follows: 

Our city work among wage-earners might not always meet with the hearty 
approval of the large employers, to say nothing of the ten largest givers in the city. 
Should we not be sorely tempted to trim our sails or even perhaps to keep them 
unfurled? 
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A competent correspondent writes as follows regarding the now 
abandoned federation in Salt Lake City : 

The Central Finance Board was composed of men — good business men indeed, 
but who had no vision beyond the purely business view of things. If something did 
not pay, cut it out. They did not want to give to anything that was not a paying 
proposition financially, and it was within their province to cut off any branch of 
work in which they did not believe. In other words, every organization receiving 
money from the Central Finance Committee was subject to them, and could be 
supplied or cut off from funds at will. Now I do not say this was done in any case, 
but it could be dom. 

In the federations studied no indication of a tendency in the 
direction feared by Miss Geary has been observed. On the con- 
trary, the lists of the appointments made by the commercial organi- 
zations to the federation boards, in the three cities furnishing such 
data, show that in two, Cleveland and Erie — though not in the 
third city, Dayton — these appointees have usually been persons 
already known to have affiliations with certain of the federated 
organizations, or at least an active interest in their work. Testi- 
mony on this point is given as follows by one of the Chamber of 
Commerce appointees in Cleveland, a man with no business con- 
nections whatever: 

We have commercial representation in the Federation, but there has certainly 
been, up to date, no commercial control. ... So long as the Federation must 
depend upon the public for support, rather than upon an endowment or a few con- 
tinuous subscriptions, and must obtain its funds by solicitation and public appeal, 
I can see no danger at all in this regard. 

That there is a tendency, however, toward control of a certain 
sort by the city's commercial interests is shown by the following 
quotations from letters received from well informed people in Den- 
ver, Salt Lake City, and Erie: 

Denver — Personally, I feel that there is a strong inclination for commercial or- 
ganizations or associations to control everything in the philanthropic line. Should 
this prevail you know the consequences. 

Denver — The Federation is only one side of the organization. The other side is 
the Retail Merchants' Association, which has within its membership practically 
every business man in the city. It pledges its members to make no subscription to 
any institution not a member of the Federation and then limits the Federation to 
one single appeal. . . . This Association is drawing its line tighter and tighter 
each year. 

Denver — A federation for financial purposes ... is too apt to be dominated 
by some Retail Merchants' Association. 
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Demur — The basic principles of our Federation are right, but the plan and method 
of operation should be modified. The commercial spirit should not dominate. I 
think our Federation is tied too closely to the business organizations. Charity 
overshadowed by the commercial spirit is dead. Our work is a heart work combined 
with business efficiency. No federation which has business efficiency as its sole 
guiding cause can succeed, nor do 1 believe that a federation can be run on cold busi- 
ness principles exclusively. 

Salt Lake City — The chief cause of the Central Finance Board's failure was the 
"big stick" methods of a small group, whose primary object was to diminish the 
demands on the charitable. Some of its principal promoters had little or no con- 
ception of social work as we understand it, and as a consequence, over-emphasized 
the business side in making their appeal. 

Erie — 1 think the placing upon our Boards of Directorship of names suggested 
by the commercial organization will mean a weakening of the organization, for 
these persons usually see things from a purely monetary standpoint. 

r I n most federation cities the influence of the commercial element 
>^has been a powerful factor in bringing about the organization of the 
T federation,^ and in emphasizing the provision of immunity. The 
Vexperiences of the San Antonio and Salt Lake City federations, 
n^entioned above (p, 70), show this tendency most conspicuously. 
Whether an influence exerted in this direction is to be regretted or wel- 
comed depends upon one's attitude toward the federation plan, and 
toward the granting of immunity. The federation system and its 
immunity feature have certain marked social aspects which are de- 
scribed later in Chapter VI 1 1 . Those who believe that unfortunate 
social results are likely to come from development along these lines 
will see a menace to social advance in the vigorous support ordinar- 
ily given it by commercial interests. Those, however, who see in it a 
net gain to social progress will welcome the assistance in this direc- 
tion that commercial organizations usually stand ready to give. 

In the opinion of a well informed social worker, who has visited 
Denver recently, there is an advantage to social work that should 
not be overlooked, in the close relationship with commercial organ- 
izations that federation so often establishes. This social worker 
writes as follows : 

The Rotary Club of Denver feels a keen interest in having the best informed man 
it can lay its hands on to represent it on the Board of Trustees of the Denver Fed- 
eration. 1 have never found any such competition for work in an individual society. 
It evidently has seized upon the imagination of that particular club as being a sort 
of civic opportunity. No individual organization can make that particular appeal. 

^ Mr. Norton states that this was not at all so in Cincinnati. 
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The experience of Jewish federations points out one danger spot 
which is related to the form of organization chosen. Mr. Waldman 
writes as follows: 

Equal in importance to the building up of a centralized power in any federation 
is the necessity for conserving and guaranteeing the rights of the membership con- 
stituting the federation. Without such guarantee, there is grave danger that the 
central body may usurp powers which have not been delegated to it, and gradually 
rob its constituents of their inherent rights. This is exactly what has taken place 
in some Jewish communities under federation. The federation grew in power and 
importance until it virtually exercised complete power, the constituent members 
waned in importance until nothing was left to them but their legal corporate 
existence. 

5* Staff* The opinion is frequently expressed that the success 
of a federation is dependent upon the employment of a capable 
executive.^ A Cleveland organization writes that the executive 
''should be a man of exceptional ability, who has had intimate and 
detailed experience in the field of social work/' and this opinion is 
expressed by a great many others both in Cleveland and elsewhere. 
Two New Orleans organizations ascribe the failure of the Federa- 
tion there partly to their mistake in this particular. One of them 
writes, " We were lacking sufficient funds to pay the proper salary 
and obtain the right kind of an expert to handle the office." A 
social worker of considerable experience, familiar with conditions 
in two federations, writes that "with one or two notable exceptions 
the same high grade of personal service has not been given federa- 
tions as to the other branches of social work." 

For the first twenty years of its history the Denver Federation 
employed no salaried executive, partly, it may be, for lack of funds, 
but primarily because the social functions of a federation were not 
realized. In South Bend, however, the financial reason for not em- 
ploying a trained executive seems to have been the controlling one. 
A Qeveland social worker, after visiting South Bend while its Fed- 
eration was being formed, wrote that " it is planned to engage a 
trained secretary." As a matter of fact, during the Federation's 
first two years, the only person employed was a bookkeeper for 
two-thirds of her time. The executive now employed in that Fed- 

^ In two small federations — those in Elmira and in Oshkosh — no executives are 
employed. The same was true of the now abandoned federations in Birmingham, 
Houston, and Salt Lake City. 
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eration had had no experience in social work previous to his connec- 
tion with the Federation. The same seems to be true regarding the 
federation executives in Dayton and Milwaukee, as well as in 
Springfield, Mass., where the Federation is now inactive, and in 
New Orleans where the Federation has been abandoned. The 
Dayton executive is a lawyer who gives half of his time to the 
Federation's work. 

The executives of eight federations had previous experience in 
social work. These are the federations in Cleveland, Baltimore, 
Cincinnati, Dallas, Denver, Erie, Grand Rapids, and Richmond. 
Mr. Williams of Cleveland had been connected, as a volunteer, with 
two settlements;^ Mr. Edlund of Baltimore with the Russell Sage 
Foundation, the New York Charity Organization Society, and the 
Cleveland Federation; Mr. Norton of Cincinnati with a settlement, 
a Department of Charities, a Bureau of Municipal Research, and 
with the Cincinnati Council of Social Agencies, as its director, be- 
sides having been lecturer on Sociology in Western Reserve Univer- 
sity;* Mr. Justis of Denver, with two charity organization societies 
as secretary, after graduating from a school of philanthropy, and 
with the Erie Federation as its secretary till January i, 191 7; Mr. 
Harris of Erie, with the Cincinnati Federation, with a Young Men's 
Christian Association, and with a Department of Public Welfare, 
besides experience as a volunteer with a juvenile court and an asso- 
ciated charities; Mr. Allen of Grand Rapids, with the United 
Charities of Chicago and other social organizations after grad- 
uating from a school of philanthropy; and Mr. Melpolder of Rich- 
mond, Ind., with an associated charities as its secretary besides 
experience for several years in juvenile court work; Mr. Howell of 
Dallas had done "volunteer social work and had several years' 
experience in handling social work of a city church." 

^Mr. Sherman C. Kingsley, who succeeded Mr. Williams on January i, 19 17, 
as secretary of the Cleveland Federation, has had many years of experience in sev- 
eral forms of social work, in recent years having been secretary of the Unit^ 
Charities of Chicago, and lately Director of the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 
Fund of that city. Cheney Jones, who has recently become secretary of finance of 
the Cleveland Federation, had been secretary of the Humane Society in Cleveland, 
and had previously been connected with the Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children. 

* Mr. Norton was succeeded in May, 1917, by C. M. Bookman, previously busi- 
ness manager of the Cincinnati Federation and in charge of its publicity work. Mr. 
Bookman has had other experience in social work as a volunteer. 
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Besides the executives, several of these federations have socially 
trained workers as staff members, as follows: 

In Cleveland, three telephone solicitors with some social exper- 
ience as volunteers, and for a few months Mr. Edlund, later direc- 
tor of the Baltimore Federation; in Cincinnati, Arthur Boden, 
formerly on the staff of the Anti-tuberculosis League; in Baltimore, 
Wm. H. Davenport, formerly secretary of the State Board of 
Charities; in Denver, for one year. Miss F. W. Hutsinpillar, who 
for several years had been supervisor of case work in the Minneap- 
olis Associated Charities. The assistant secretary of the Federa- 
tion in Springfield, Mass., Miss Marjorie R. Latimer, had been 
trained in a school of philanthropy. 

It is the opinion of Harry Hoak, who has acted as campaign 
manager for several federations, that such federations will fail 
unless they have two persons in charge — one a man with the best 
of business training to manage the business and financial ends, and, 
in addition, a person with social training to attend to the federa- 
tion's social work. 

6. Scope. In two cities, Baltimore and Cincinnati, the federa- 
tions include only a limited number of the eligible organizations. 
This was also true of the now abandoned federation in Birmingham. 
In 19 16 only 12 organizations were members of the Baltimore 
Federation, and only 21 of the Bu(igpt Committee in Cincinnati.* 
The eligible organizations there are about 50, and in Baltimore a 
much larger number. The Birmingham Federation included but 
three organizations. A representative of the Baltimore Federation 
writes: 

The idea was to begin with a small and manageable group, those that were 
already accustomed to work with one another and had an intelligent and sympa- 
thetic understanding of the Alliance. . . . The understanding was that as 
soon as possible the door was to be thrown open to other agencies. 

The Director of the Cincinnati Federation explains that the 
difficulties of central collection of funds were recognized, and that 
it was decided to begin with a small group that could be "swung" 
and to expand gradually.* The other federations aim to be all- 

^ There are now (19 17) 24 organizations that share in the central collection of 
funds. As explained above, the Federation, called the Council of Social Agencies, 
includes a much larger number — 86 organizations. 

' A difficulty resulting from this form of organization has been expressed by a 
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inclusive. They define their scope, and then admit all that qualify, 
if they are willing to join.^ This is their general plan, but sometimes 
for lack of funds it has not been followed. In the Denver Federa- 
tion's report for 191 1 it is stated that "a number of needy and 
worthy charities have sought admission to our ranks, but the state 
of our treasury did not seem to justify us in assuming additional 
burdens." Similarly in Elmira suggestion was made last winter 
that the Salvation Army and the Boy Scouts be included in the 
Federation, but objection was raised to the effect that "we are 
having hard work to raise the funds for the existing organizations. 
How could we raise the increased amount needed for these two 
others?" 

Financial reasons have sometimes made eligible organizations 
unwilling to join the federations in their cities. Thus a Denver 
correspondent writes: 

As new organizations came into existence, they were reluctant to unite themselves 
with the general organization. In 19 12 there were approximately 40 institutions 
of various kinds in the city which were soliciting funds from the general public. 
Of these only about 16 were members of the Federation. 

The scope of the Cleveland Federation is defined as follows :* 

Any organization is to be considered eligible . . . which makes . . . 
without restriction to religious, denominational, and other special affiliation a legit- 
imate appeal for funds. 

In several other federations the scope is similarly expressed. 
Nevertheless the list of organizations included in the several fed- 
erations shows a number of surprising variations. The Boy Scouts 

critic of the Baltimore Federation as follows: "The Alliance makes it much harder 
for the charities not affiliated with it to secure contributions, because many with- 
hold contributions through the mistaken belief that the privileged twelve organiza- 
tions constituting the Alliance are sufficient, or that all the organizations not con- 
nected with it have refused financial and other benefits from it." 

^ The number of organizations in the federations in the other cities in 19 16 was 
as follows: Cleveland, 56; Dallas, 8; Dayton, 9; Denver, 21; Elmira, 7; Erie, 11; 
Oshkosh, 6; Richmond, 4; and South Bend, la. The number in the federations no 
longer in existence was 3 in Birmingham, 18 in New Orleans, and 14 in Salt Lake 
City. 

' Under the reorganization effected in December, 1916, this was changed. The 
Federation includes 81 organizations — practically all the social agencies in the city, 
public and private — and collects funds for but 61 of them. Among the agencies 
which are members of the Federation without participating in the collection of 
funds are the Chamber of Commerce, the Federated Churches, the Catholic Dio- 
cese, the Federated Jewish Charities, the Federation of Labor, the Civic League, 
and the Cosmopolitan Alliance. 
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organization is a member of the Federation in Cleveland, but in 
Dayton, after joining the Federation, it withdrew, claiming that it 
was not properly affiliated with such a body. The Consumers' 
League has been regarded as ineligible in Cleveland, but it belongs 
to the Federation in Cincinnati. There is also much difference of 
opinion as to the eligibility of the Salvation Army and the Volun- 
teers of America, and of missions and hospitals. The Denver Fed- 
eration seems to regard socio-religious organizations as ineligible, 
for most of them are not included. But inconsistent with this 
standard is the inclusion of the Epworth Institutional Church. 
The Houston Federation excluded denominational and institutional 
work. The Young Men's and the Young Women's Christian 
Associations make a general undenominational appeal for support, 
and have been regarded by several federations as eligible for admis- 
sion. The former is a member of the Cincinnati Federation, but 
not of the federations in any other city, though such associations 
are active in most of these cities. The latter joined the Cleveland, 
South Bend, and Salt Lake City federations, but has not joined 
elsewhere. In some cities these organizations have not been asked 
to join the federation and in others they have refused to join. 
The two national bodies with which the local associations are affil- 
iated have advised against their joining federations. The reasons 
given by the national boards, and by the local associations commu- 
nicated with, may be summarized as follows: 

1. The associations are distinctly religious, and their relations are with the 
churches rather than with the charities of a city. 

2. By affiliation with charities, members are put into the same class with the 
"cases" of such organizations, whereas these members, paying a large share of the 
cost of the associations, are properly comparable rather with students who pay 
tuition in an endowed institution of learning. 

3. The associations should not be put in a position where their work, much of it 
of a religious character, would be subject to the control of a board outside of itself, 
which might not be in sympathy with that work. 

4. Under federation there would be danger that the contributors would lose 
personal interest in the associations' work. 

5. Under federation the income might be lessened. 

The Boy Scouts national organization advises against affiliation 
with federations by its local branches on the ground that they are 
educational rather than charitable. The National Association for 
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the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis has not advised definitely 
for or against affiliation by local tuberculosis societies. It holds, 
however/ that such societies should endeavor to push the sale of 
Red Cross seals so vigorously as to be able to finance themselves 
entirely by this means; as soon as that goal has been reached in any 
community the necessity for the society to join the federation 
ceases. The Volunteers of America advises in general against affil- 
iation. The National Association for Public Health Nursing, with 
which visiting nurse associations are affiliated, states that it has 
informally urged such associations to join federations in their cities. 
The Salvation Army, the National Consumers' League, and the 
Playground and Recreation Association of America have taken no 
position on the question. 

One or more of the last three reasons given by the Young Men's 
and Young Women's Christian Associations account for most of 
the refusals to join federations that have been reported in the 
several cities. These will be referred to in later chapters when 
particular phases of federation work are considered. Three such 
refusals are reported in Cleveland, one in Baltimore, nine in Cin- 
cinnati, one in Dallas, one in Erie, one in New Orleans, one in 
Richmond, several in Salt Lake City, two in South Bend, and in 
Denver a dozen or more. Not all of these organizations in the 
several cities have refused to join, in the sense that they were unwill- 
ing to join the federation at any time. Several of them have merely 
refused to join at present and are awaiting developments. 

In an entirely different class are the organizations which the 
federations have refused to admit. Of the nine of this type that 
have been recorded in all cities, two were refused because they were 
too new and the other seven because their standards of work were 
not approved.^ 

Not all of the federations have remained intact. There have 
been one or more withdrawals from seven of the federations studied, 
as follows: Cleveland, Volunteers of America and Educational 
Committee of the Federation of Women's Clubs; Dayton, Boy 
Scouts; Denver, Colorado Christian Home, Colorado Humane 

^ See page aoi for a discussion of the subject of standardization. The seven 
organizations referred to were refused admission to five federations. They include 
among others a day nursery, three humane societies, an organization for fallen 
women, and a newsboys' association. 
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Society, Colorado Prison Association, Frances Willard Settlement, 
and St. Rosa's Home for Working Girls; Erie, Volunteers of Amer- 
ica; New Orleans, Sunshine Societies; Richmond, Ind., Domestic- 
Science Association (conducting visiting nurse and day nursery 
work) ; and Salt Lake City, Volunteers of America, St. Mark's Aid 
Association, and Young Women's Christian Association. The 
reasons for these withdrawals will be discussed in later chapters in 
connection with the phase of the subject to which they relate. 
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CHAPTER 11 
FINANCIAL PROCEDURE 

1. Money Raising Methods. Except in Cleveland, New Or- 
leans, and Richmond, Ind., federations rely, or have relied, chiefly 
on campaigns more or less of the whirlwind sort as a means to raise 
their funds.^ Usually the campaigns have been undertaken by 
means of teams of loo or more persons, salaried and volunteer, fur- 
nished by the constituencies of the affiliated organizations, and in 
some cases by the commercial organizations. Gatherings of cam- 
paigners are arranged for, before and during the campaign, in 
course of which instruction is given as to the methods of work and 
the aims of the various organizations, so that the solicitors may be 
able to campaign intelligently. In Denver the professional whirl- 
wind campaign was not resorted to until 191 5, although campaigns 
by the directors and others closely identified with the Federation 
had been used throughout its entire long history. In Elmira there 
have been two whirlwind campaigns: one in 1910 at the organiza- 
tion of the Federation, and another four years later. 

In most federations whirlwind campaigns have been supple- 
mented by personal and letter solicitation. Directors and others 
closely connected with the federations have sometimes assisted in 
this. In Erie a solicitor has been employed, and in Cincinnati a 
collector of pledges. 

In several federations whirlwind campaigns have been regarded 
as undesirable if they can be avoided. Elmira's third campaign 
was not of the whirlwind type, but was a quiet campaign with home 
talent. In Erie there is considerable sentiment in favor of aban- 
doning whirlwind campaigns for the future. An initial campaign 
was justified on the ground that the awakening of public interest 
in the newly formed Federation was necessary. In Cincinnati the 

^ The campaigns in which professional organizers are known to have been em- 
ployed are the following — those in Elmira in 19 14, Baltimore in 191$ and 1917, 
Erie and Denver in 191$, St. Joseph, Grand Rapids, Milwaukee, and Dallas in 19161 
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plan is now to raise a considerable portion of the money needed by 
soliciting large givers before the campaign begins. The campaign 
itself, Mr. Norton writes, "will be of lessening virulence each year 
if this preliminary process succeeds. We shall also pay more atten- 
tion to considering year-round solicitation." In Dayton, after an 
initial experience with the financial campaign, and after attempting 
a year later to repeat that campaign, limiting it, however, to a 
single day (and obtaining a smaller amount of money), the Federa- 
tion has come to rely chiefly upon appeal letters and personal calls. 
For the fiscal year beginning May, 19 16, funds were solicited by 
means of a quiet campaign, chiefly by members of the Federation 
board and a few interested outsiders. 

In New Orleans, year-round solicitation was carried on by means 
of volunteers, paid collectors, and letters. In Richmond, Ind., 
funds have been raised by the personal solicitation of members of 
the Federation Board, assisted by certain members of the commer- 
cial body asked to help; no letters have been used; members of the 
boards of the affiliated organizations have in only a few cases been 
called upon to help in this personal work. 

In Cleveland, all of the methods referred to in the previous para- 
graphs have been made use of, but the Federation's one whirlwind 
campaign, conducted at the very beginning of its history, did not 
have the publicity features usually associated with that scheme — 
immense electric clocks, etc. — and it was not in charge of a profes- 
sional organizer. In succeeding years even mild campaigns of this 
sort have been avoided. Extensive letter appeals are made, and 
Mr. Williams made calls upon the givers of j^ 100 and over, in order 
to obtain their renewals. Telephone solicitation was first developed 
in Cleveland. Three persons were employed permanently in 19 16 
for this purpose, usually telephoning to those to whom letter ap- 
peals had previously been sent. Through the co-operation of the 
Cleveland Electrical Illuminating Company, the Federation is en- 
abled to appeal almost every month to the 75,000 people to whom 
that Company sends its bills. On the face oif the bill, in red ink, are 

printed the words, "Gift to Federation for Charity, $ 

Receipt will be mailed you by the Federation." Those wishing to 
subscribe to the Federation add the amount of their subscrip- 
tion to the amount of the bill, and the Illuminating Company 
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sends to the Federation the amount subscribed to it. Enclosed 
with the bill is a printed slip explaining some feature of the Feder- 
ation's work. 

In Cleveland various plans have been developed to assist the 
affiliated organizations in the appeals they are expected to make to 
non-federated givers. Late in 1916 the Federation organized a 
telephone campaign in which one or two hundred volunteers, fur- 
nished by the affiliated organizations, in rooms set aside for their 
use by the Telephone Company, solicited non-contributors for 
eight hours a day, reading, or if they preferred, paraphrasing, a 
form of appeal prepared for them. This service was given free by 
the Telephone Company. The results obtained are referred to in 
a later chapter. 

A considerable element in the Cleveland Federation feels that 
its rigid avoidance of the whirlwind campaign is a mistake. Those 
holding this view believe that larger sums of money could be ob- 
tained if both the whirlwind campaign and the present methods of 
solicitation were used, and point as proof of this to the larger in- 
creases in contributions certain other federations have obtained. 
Up to date the opposing point of view, strongly urged by Mr. 
Williams, has controlled the Federation's policy. It is argued that- 
more money might possibly be obtained at first by whirlwind 
methods, but that such money is given, not as a result of interest 
in the work and an understanding of it, but because of the solicitor's 
pressure or because of the excitement or enthusiasm that the cam- 
paign generates. Mr. Justis of Denver, on the basis of his experi- 
ence with a whirlwind campaign in Erie, favors quiet rather than 
whirlwind campaigns for the future. He has pointed out the fol- 
lowing disadvantages of the whirlwind campaign method : 

a The shrinkage of big gifts in some cases, some givers pledging small amounts 
in order to get rid of the solicitor. 

b The fact that some people make pledges in order to see their names in the 
paper. 

c Team members will use all sorts of arguments — some not of the kind the 
organizations can approve of. 

d Each team wants the very best names on its list. 

e It is harder to get renewals from those who subscribe during a campaign. 

Mr. Justis adds, however, that "campaigns are useful for launch- 
ing a movement because of the publicity they make possible and 
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because many kinds of workers may be enrolled and interested." 
A criticism of whirlwind campaigns in several cities in which pro- 
fessional managers have been employed is that the cost of collec- 
tion is heavy, and that the money " goes out of the city." 

An objection to repeating whirlwind campaigns year after year 
is the difficulty in obtaining people who are willing to continue as 
members of the teams. In Erie, where a supplementary campaign 
was necessary near the end of the Federation's first year, this diffi- 
culty was apparently serious. And again in regard to the second 
year's campaign it was reported by a correspondent that "only 
about one-half as many people worked." Similarly, in the second 
South Bend campaign complaint was made by the Federation re- 
garding the "shortage of workers." In Cincinnati, however, the 
Federation states that it has not encountered this difficulty, but 
has been able in each campaign to increase the number of workers. 

The Baltimore Federation, in upholding its choice of the whirl- 
wind campaign, states that it is " altogether the surest way of ob- 
taining the desired amount." It is probably for this reason that 
federations seem to find it hard to abandon whirlwind campaigns 
even when they would prefer to do so. Thus the Erie Federation, 
'which states in its first report that it hopes " that the public now 
understands the work and appreciates its value so that the funds 
may be raised hereafter through correspondence," found it neces- 
sary to have a whirlwind campaign again in its second year. 

2. Budget Making. Each federation must have its financial 
goal — the sum of the contributions needed by the affiliated organi- 
zations for their year's work. In the methods followed to establish 
this goal wide variation exists — ^from the fairly exact budget mak- 
ing in force in Cincinnati in 191 7 to the extremely loose methods 
that seem to have prevailed in Salt Lake City, forced upon the 
Federation, a correspondent states, by the lack of co-operation on 
the part of some of the organizations. 

In Cincinnati, each organization is required to submit monthly 
and annual reports on forms provided by the Federation. A certi- 
fied public accountant on the Federation staff examines these 
reports and checks them up at intervals with the organizations' 
books. The amount allowed each organization in the combined 
budget is determined by the budget committee after listening to 
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the full explanation of the organization's executive and board mem- 
bers, and after examining its previous records. The amounts 
allowed " are based upon the ability of each organization to convince 
the committee that it needs the amount, and upon consideration by 
the committee of how much it thinks it can raise as a total, and 
which of the numerous requests are most pressing at that time. 
This ideal is being nearer and nearer approached." By means of 
the monthly reports the committee is enabled to observe the extent 
to which each organization adhered to its budget. In providing 
money from the undesignated fund for any organization the Fed- 
eration refuses to be responsible for expenditures that exceed the 
approved budget, in any of its items. Except for the last-named 
provision, the procedure followed in Erie is practically the same as 
in Cincinnati. The Baltimore Federation is also now "on a strict 
budget basis." 

In contrast to the federations named above, the Salt Lake 
City Federation, in the first outline of the plan given to the press, 
stated that the amount to be raised was |8o,ooo. Later, the esti- 
mate was decreased to j!44,ooo, while the amount collected was only 
3^19,212.65. It is stated by one correspondent that on this latter 
amount "the work of the various organizations was carried on 
adequately." 

Other federations vary in their budget making between these 
extremes. The Cleveland Federation has been criticized in this 
connection. When the very great variation in certain cases be- 
tween the amounts listed on the first Cleveland subscription blank 
as the respective organizations' "needs," and the amounts received 
by each of these organizations, both direct and through the Federa- 
tion, was pointed out to Mr. Williams, his reply was that these 
figures, listed as "needs," might better be called "legitimate de- 
sires," since they do not represent the rock-bottom necessary bud- 
gets of these societies but rather what they would like to have and 
what was agreed they could wisely use if they were able to collect 
it. The situation has not been satisfactory to the Cleveland Fed- 
eration officials, and in 1916 the Federation reported that for some 
months it had been helping the organizations to give budgeting 
their more serious attention. 

A natural result of inexact methods of budget making is the ten- 
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dency on the part of certain organizations to hand in inflated bud- 
gets. The fact that this has happened is reported from three of the 
federations now in existence. For obvious reasons the names of 
these federations are withheld. One correspondent writes that the 
organizations that are " absolutely honest fare worse than the dis- 
honest ones." A fourth federation reports in this connection that 
"a society will resort to various subterfuges . . . accepting 
donations and sequestering them into special funds without report- 
ing them to the Federation." 

In the preceding paragraphs only the mechanical processes of 
budget making have been considered. Through its power to ap- 
prove of the budgets of the various organizations a federation, in 
theory at least, is able to require certain standards of accounting 
and of social work. The extent to which federations have availed 
themselves of this power is considered in Chapter IX. 

3. Immunity. A feature common to every federation studied,^ 
and almost the only feature common to them all, aside from 
the use of an undesignated fund, is the immunity offered to 
those who contribute through the Federation.* The unfortunate 
results which certain critics of the federation plan fear from 
the granting of immunity are considered in a later chapter (page 
i67ff.). 

Immunity, however, does not give contributors complete pro- 
tection, for appeals continue to be made for organizations outside 
of the federation and for occasional purposes, such as for Red Cross 
and other war relief, as well as for membership in commercial and 
other organizations. Moreover, direct appeals by the federated 
organizations are made possible in considerable number because of a 
variety of exceptions that in certain cities have been made to the 
immunity rule. These are as follows: 

I. Appeals may usually be made to federation givers by the 
affiliated organizations for funds for new buildings or other per- 
manent improvements. In most cities, however, it is provided that 

^ The Denver Federation was started without promising immunity to its con- 
tributors, but it was obliged to add that feature after experimenting for a number 
of years without it. 

' In Dallas the affiliated organizations are pledged to make no solicitation what- 
ever — the one exception being the special case appeals to relatives, friends, or em- 
ployers of a family which the Associated Charities is permitted to make. 
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there must be consultation between the federation and the organi- 
zation concerned before such appeals are made. 

2. In several cities, including Cleveland and Cincinnati, addi- 
tional appeals may be made and have been made by the federation 
itself later in the year, to those who are already federation contrib- 
utors. In Baltimore no promise was made that such additional 
appeals would not be made, but the director writes that this was 
apparently the spirit of the agreement. He adds, however, that in 
his judgment no such promise should be made. 

3. In some federations, under certain conditions, appeals may be 
made to federation givers for the purchase of tickets to entertain- 
ments, fairs, balls, etc., arranged by affiliated organizations. The 
Cleveland Federation states that its aim shall be "to do away 
with"' these methods of money raising, and each organization is 
required to consult the Federation before arranging for any such 
affair. Where approval is given, it is stipulated that the request 
to purchase tickets is not to be a personal one. A mere general 
announcement regarding the entertainment, etc., may be made, and 
presumably announcements may also be sent through the mails, 
but tickets are not to be "circulated." Exception, however, has 
been made in the case of Catholic institutions which have received 
permission to solicit for the purchase of tickets. In general, the 
Federation explains, all money raising by these methods has been 
discouraged except where a "very real educational function" is 
accomplished. One institution is instanced which brings together 
at an entertainment in its building a large number of women and 
interprets to them the organization's work. A Cleveland corre- 
spondent states that the Federation is not consistent in the permits 
it gives for benefit affairs. For example, it is stated that the ladies 
connected with certain affiliated organizations are allowed to give 
card parties to help raise their funds. Admission fees of fifty cents 
are charged, and this fact is announced in the letter of invitation 
sent out. It is claimed that the only difference between this and 
the ffete or benefit is that no tickets are sold. The Cleveland pro- 
vision on this subject is repeated in the regulations of the Denver 
and New Orleans Federations, and is informally in force in most 
of the others. In Erie, " most of the annual benefits have been dis- 
continued, only those being given which have a social significance 
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quite as important as the financial one." The benefits given are 
reported to have been much less successful because personal solici- 
tation was not allowed in the sale of tickets. In two cities, Qeve- 
land and Salt Lake City, withdrawals have been due, in part at 
least, to the desire of the two organizations to give a benefit or a 
ball, to which the Federation would not consent. In Elmira it is 
reported that these methods of money raising by the affiliated 
organizations have been entirely abolished. In the Baltimore 
Federation also, no income was received from such sources during 
the year studied. 

4. In most federations all kinds of impersonal appeals for funds 
are allowed, namely, appeals in which the one solicited is not ap- 
proached individually. Such appeals were forbidden in the New 
Orleans Federation while it lasted but have not been forbidden 
elsewhere. They may be made in Baltimore only with the Federa- 
tion's approval, and it is reported that they have not been made in 
Elmira since the Federation there was formed. Classed here as 
impersonal appeals are newspaper appeals and appeals through 
contribution boxes, on the street and elsewhere, or through fare 
boxes on street cars. The two latter methods have been used by 
the Cleveland Associated Charities, and collection through fare 
boxes has been used by the Dayton Federation. In Dayton and 
South Bend the Salvation Army kettles are allowed. In Baltimore 
impersonal appeals are made in one of the newspapers by the Fed- 
erated Charities and the Babies' Milk Fund Association, and in 
Dayton such appeals in behalf of the Associated Charities have 
been made by the Federation itself. In Cleveland the Associated 
Charities has distributed a leaflet to all the patrons of the Illumi- 
nating Company, in co-operation with the Federation. The leaflet 
concludes with what is, in effect, a direct appeal for funds for the 
Associated Charities' work. Many who thus received it were, of 
course, federation contributors, and it must therefore be presumed 
that the appeal, because of the way in which it was sent out, was 
regarded as an impersonal one. 

The most pretentious money raising effort of the impersonal sort 
was the so-called "Associated Charities Day," in Cleveland in Feb- 
ruary, 1 916. Probably no social advertising, outside of whirlwind 
campaigns, has ever been so extensive as that used in connection 
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with this enterprise. Ten thousand collection boxes were located 
in groceries, markets, drug stores, dry goods stores, theaters, mo- 
tion picture parlors, restaurants, etc., and immense billboards in 
various quarters of the city announced the plan in advance. 

The sale of Red Cross seals by tuberculosis associations, so far 
as it is an impersonal appeal, has been quite generally allowed. 
But these seals are often sold by means of very personal appeals, 
and therefore complications have arisen. In Cleveland, for one 
year, " in view of the educational value of the Red Cross seals and 
of the established character of the seal sale," permission was given 
to the tuberculosis organization to proceed as usual. During the 
next year, however, solicitation was abolished and the postal 
method of sale substituted. This, it is stated, "was the wish of the 
Anti-Tuberculosis League." In Erie and in South Bend the tuber- 
culosis associations were not allowed to make active campaigns and 
approach people personally or by letter. In Cincinnati, Baltimore, 
and Dayton, however, seals have been sold by the usual methods. 
It is explained that the letter of the Cincinnati society, if sent to 
Federation givers, was not a soliciting letter, but a short notifica- 
tion that the seals were on sale, giving the places at which they 
might be obtained. 

5. Apparently a contributor is immune only "for the balance of 
the fiscal year." This provision is definite in the rules of the Erie 
Federation and is implied in most others. 

6. Probably all federation officials recognize the danger that cer- 
tain persons may attempt to buy their immunity as cheaply as 
possible. In at least three federations, therefore, a minimum is 
fixed, and for contributions below this amount no immunity is 
promised. This minimum is ten dollars in Denver and one dollar 
in Erie. It was five dollars in New Orleans while the federation 
existed in that city. In Cleveland, immunity is allowed only if the 
contribution is equal to that received during the previous year. In 
the other federations a contribution to the federation, even if less 
than one dollar, insures immunity. In Cleveland it is reported that 
only 41 of the contributors during 191 4- 15 were deprived of their 
immunity under the above quoted regulation. In Erie it is stated 
that its one dollar minimum has not caused any trouble such as 
might be feared because of its small amount. 
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7. In some federations an exception has been made to the im- 
munity rule in favor of appeals to federation givers for the relirf 
of special families. Almost every federation has found it difficult 
to decide whether to make this exception or not. If it is made in 
the case of the Associated Charities, why not in the case of all other 
case working societies for the benefit of whose "special families" 
special appeal may be made? In Baltimore, the feeling of the Fed- 
erated Charities regarding its special family appeals was so strong 
that it consented to join the Federation only after receiving a 
written guarantee that these appeals would not be interfered with. 
In Oshkosh appeals of this sort have been allowed in a more or less 
informal way, and this was true also in New Orleans. In Elmira 
they had been made before the organization of the Federation, but 
were suspended when it started. When a wish was expressed later 
on to re-establish them, this was not allowed. Special family ap- 
peals have also been given up in South Bend since the Federation 
was formed. It is stated, however, that because of certain local 
conditions this might have happened even if the Federation had 
not been started. In Cincinnati, Cleveland,^ Dayton, and Erie, no 
exceptions have been made on account of special family appeals. 
Appeals of this type are, of course, always possible through the 
newspapers, for that is an impersonal appeal, and it is still possible 
to send them to those who do not give to the federation. 

8. Many federated organizations have membership dues. In 
some cases these are nominal and in others considerable. Several 
federations have allowed organizations to appeal to federation 
givers to become members of the organizations, or to renew their 
membership, thus setting up another exception to the immunity 
rule. Wherever this has been done it has usually been found neces- 
sary to establish a maximum for membership dues. Dayton and 
South Bend have fixed a one dollar maximum, Erie a three dollar 
and Oshkosh a ten dollar maximum. In Denver no maximum has 
been fixed. The Social Service League has classified membership 
dues ranging up to twenty-five dollars, and certain other organiza- 
tions have dues of one hundred dollars. A correspondent writes 

^ Recently, in 1917, permission has been granted to the Associated Charities in 
Cleveland to appeal for special family relief to certain federation givers selected 
by the Federation, who, it is believed, will not object to being appealed to thus. 
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that "appealing thus for memberships is very weird and puzzling, 
and has been the source of some irritation." The representative 
of one of the federated organizations writes: "Personally I have 
been rather careful about this, as I did not wish to have a call-down 
as I know some have had." In Cleveland solicitation for new mem- 
berships is not allowed, and is allowed for renewals only if the per- 
sons solicited were members of the organization for a year or two 
prior to the formation of the Federation. The Cincinnati Federa- 
tion has no fixed rule in this matter. The Consumers' League 
attributed its loss of members to the fact that with no solicitation 
for renewals on its part many of its supporters have contributed to 
the Federation's undesignated fund, and thus were not recorded as 
renewing their membership in the League. As this organization 
needs its members for much more than financial purposes, special 
permission has been given it to solicit dues not in excess of one dol- 
lar. It has been felt that, in this case, membership is really im- 
portant to the success of the organization, but that this is not gen- 
erally so for the other organizations. Each case of membership 
solicitation will be decided on its merits, the basis of the decision 
being the value, apart from finances, of the memberships to the 
organization considered. 

9. In Baltimore "special appeals for emergencies . . . may 
be made." 

Application of the immunity rule has recently placed a decided 
restriction upon the Social Service Bureau in Denver in the use of 
its annual report. The organization included in this report an 
appeal for funds, but because of that fact was obliged to mail or 
distribute the report only to those who had not contributed to the 
Federation — i. ^., the people in the city who were presumably the 
least interested in charitable matters. 

Violations of the immunity rule have been reported only in 
Cleveland, Denver, Richmond, and Salt Lake City. In only one 
case in Cleveland was the violation serious enough to require action 
by the Federation. An organization had obtained about $500 
from some 100 contributors. The Federation allowed it to close 
its year with a deficit without giving it any help from the undesig- 
nated fund. Among its "difficulties" the Cleveland Federation 
lists that of " keeping immunity promises to contributors, because 
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many organizations feel free to make additional appeals to certain 
federated friends — ^with, generally, results unfavorable to the whole 
plan." In Denver, during the 29 years of the Federation's history, 
there have been many violations of the immunity pledge. Several 
annual reports record the fact that the organizations "cannot be 
expected to keep their pledges not to solicit funds miscellaneously 
if the subscriptions taken by the trustees do not amount to a 
sufficient sum of money/' A great effort was made in 1909 to 
re-pledge all organizations, the Federation in turn " purposing to 
collect the full amount needed," ^^30,000. The amount collected 
was but $27,^ \g, and two or three organizations "continued to 
violate their pledges." A correspondent has recently reported that 
certain organizations "still continue to make personal solicitations 
unknown to the Federation." According to another correspondent 
the people "do not seem to expect that they will get the immunity 
that has been promised." He writes: " Many of our business men 
now say that they knew they would be solicited independently erf 
the Federation, and they gave to the Federation less because they 
knew they would have to so contribute." This writer adds that a 
"further thing necessary is . . . cessation from secret solici- 
tation." In Salt Lake City the Federation announced as the reason 
for its dissolution "the failure of certain organizations to refrain 
from ticket selling and general solicitation, thus overturning the 
whole basic plan for financing charities." 

There is a considerable difference of opinion among federation 
officials in regard to the completeness with which immunity should 
be applied. Mr. Norton, of the Cincinnati Federation, writes that 
"any federation which is up to its job will demand and enforce 
100 per cent immunity," and that "no federation can succeed with- 
out doing this eventually." 

On the other hand, Mr. Edlund, of the Baltimore Federation, and 
a number of social workers in the affiliated organizations in Cleve- 
land, feel that complete immunity for all givers is unwise. Early 
in 1916 several of the latter stated that in their judgment less em- 
phasis should be placed on the immunity argument for donors. It 
is their belief that the prosperous citizen, with family, home, friends, 
and business in the community, has no valid objection to appeals if 
they are properly made. 
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There have already been discussions in the Federation's Advi- 
sory Committee concerning the possibility of allowing certain or- 
ganizations to appeal directly to specified federation givers. It is 
claimed by the sponsors of such an arrangement that some contrib- 
utors do not desire immunity. They prefer to have the various 
organizations present their appeals from time to time. Three fed- 
eration contributors, including one of the largest, have made state- 
ments to this effect.^ As proof that many others in Cleveland share 
this feeling, attention has been called to the fact that when the 
returns of the impersonal appeal made on Associated Charities Day 
were analyzed, it was found that nearly half of the money received 
came from federation givers — people who thus apparently wel- 
comed the appeal but who, because of their previous federation 
gifts, had been immune from all direct appeals. In response to this 
feeling, late in 1916, the Humane Society was allowed to appeal to 
fifteen federation contributors for $1,000 each for its Home Find- 
ing Department. Each of the fifteen names was submitted to the 
Federation in advance. 

The case of those who would abolish or restrict the immunity 
regulation is strengthened by the following incident, reported by 
a correspondent in one of the federated cities: A large department 
store, before the Federation was formed, had for several years taken 
up a Christmas collection, giving the money so collected to the 
Associated Charities for distribution to the poor. The first Christ- 
mas after the Federation was established the firm collected the 
money as usual and expected the Associated Charities to ask for 
its annual gift. This the Associated Charities failed to do, pre- 
sumably because the firm had already given to the Federation, and 
so was immune. But the members of the firm, irritated that the 
Associated Charities did not care enough for its gift to ask for it, 
distributed the funds directly to the poor. 

In reply to the contention that immunity is not necessary be- 
cause sometimes not desired, Mr. Norton, while admitting that 
" the largest givers, a few hundred who carry 40 per cent of the 
load," are not annoyed at the appeals by the various organizations. 



^ In Elmira also reference is made by Federation officials to certain "people who 
are not insistent upon" their immunity rights. 
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States his belief that " the heavy majority of givers, who carry 60 
per cent of the burden, are annoyed beyond measure." 

A social worker in Cleveland who regards immunity as "perni- 
cious in every way" writes: 

It is founded on the notion that charitable appeals are a nuisance and should be 
reduced to their minimum. This is bad psychology. It suggests to the public the 
wrong attitude toward our efforts to raise funds. Instead of tacitly admitting that 
our appeals are necessarily exasperating, we should present them as opportunities 
for helpfulness, to be taken advantage of or not, according to circumstances. 

4. Designations and the Undesignated Fund. In all existing 
federations except that in Elmira contributors are allowed to desig- 
nate the organization or organizations to which they wish their 
contributions to go. In Denver, however, designation was not 
allowed during the first twenty-four years of the Federation's his- 
tory. Though designations are possible in Dallas and Richmond, 
they are very effectively discouraged by the fact that the subscrip- 
tion cards do not contain the names of the affiliated organizations. 
The fact that the San Antonio Federation did not permit designa- 
tion is given by a correspondent in that city as one of the reasons 
for its failure. 

Among federations that allow designations a surprising varia- 
tion appears in the proportion that is left undesignated — left to 
what is called in several federations the "discretionary fund." 
This is shown in a table presented on page 250, in which each fed- 
eration's undesignated contributions are compared with its total 
contributions. No entirely satisfactory explanation has been 
offered regarding the wide variations that these figures show — from 
28 per cent of the contributions undesignated in Cleveland to 80 
per cent in Erie and 94 per cent in Denver. The Cleveland Federa- 
tion, which has been conspicuous in its avoidance of the whirlwind 
campaign, has by far the smallest proportion undesignated. All 
other federations have at least 45 per cent undesignated, and with 
but two exceptions they all use the whirlwind campaign.^ Some- 
what exceptional also to the general tendency is the fact that the 
Cincinnati Federation, which uses the whirlwind campaign, has 
less than half of its gifts undesignated. But this Federation in its 
campaign did not emphasize giving without designation; it asked 

^ The exceptions are the Richmond and New Orleans Federations. 
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canvassers to get renewals from former givers, plus an additional 
gift for the discretionary fund. By contrast in Baltimore, where 56 
per cent was undesignated, gifts of that sort were encouraged by 
the Federation in a booklet in which contributors were urged to 
"send a check to the Alliance marked 'Undesignated Fund.' The 
Board of Award will see that it is expended where most needed." 
In general, it seems probable that where whirlwind campaigns 
are used, the canvassers, so far as they are drawn from the afTiliated 
organizations, encourage undesignated gifts. Their immunity 
pledges forbid their suggesting that their own organizations be 
designated,^ or they feel morally bound not to make such sugges- 
tions or to emphasize their particular activity. On the other hand, 
they know that the federation is expected to use its undesignated 
fund in such a manner that if possible each organization receives 
its allotted budget. Mr. Edlund of the Baltimore Federation 
writes: 

The much larger percentage in Baltimore is due, at least in part, to the fact that 
we have here a real community of interest among the la constituent agencies. We 
are a group of closely correlated agencies, which is not true in Cleveland, with its 
great variety of institutions and organizations. Comparatively small cities like 
Elmira or Erie, which have larger designated funds, probably represent such a 
community interest to a high degree, whereas large cities like Cincinnati and Cleve- 
land, where the federations embrace a wide range of societies, naturally fall to the 
foot of the list. 

Another feature of whirlwind campaigns tending to undesignated 
gifts is the fact that a considerable number of new givers is thus 
obtained — usually small givers. They have no attachments to par- 
ticular organizations which they wish continued, and therefore they 
naturally do not designate their gifts. 

In Cleveland, a special reason for the smaller undesignated fund 
is the fact that one of the options printed on the subscription blank 
is that the subscribers' gifts be repeated and distributed as in the 
preceding year. In no other city has this option been formally 
offered. Its use in Cleveland undoubtedly projected into the Fed- 
eration's first year a distribution of gifts similar to that of the 
previous year, and has tended to preserve that distribution through 
later years, and therefore to increase the total amount designated. 

^ Mr. Norton states that this is not so in Qncinnati in time of campaigns. See 
page 46. 
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Federation officials are not entirely agreed as to the desirability 
of a large undesignated fund. The larger this fund, the greater is 
the control exercised by the federation trustees over a city's social 
development. That such a control may be a source of danger 
seems to be the opinion of Mr. Williams, who believes in a small 
undesignated fund. Similarly, Mr. Norton holds that an appre- 
ciably larger per cent of undesignated money than the Cincinnati 
Federation now has — ^45 per cent — ^would be undesirable. On the 
other hand, the Erie officials do not regard their undesignated fund 
of 80 per cent as an unfortunate development. 

There has not been a sufficient experience yet in any city to 
judge whether there is a tendency toward an increasing proportion 
of undesignated gifts. In Cleveland, among the largest givers, 
those contributing J^ioo or more each year during the Federation's 
first three years, there was a marked tendency on the part of those 
who had designated all of their gifts at the beginning to leave a 
part of them in later years to the undesignated fund. Taken as a 
whole, however, the proportion given to the undesignated fund in 
Cleveland has remained practically the same for the last three 
years. In Dayton, on the other hand, the undesignated fund in- 
creased steadily, constituting successively 57, 66, and 69 per cent 
of the whole during the Federation's three years. A similar ten- 
dency is indicated in the South Bend Federation. The secretary 
writes: 

A number of our larger contributors designated to the Associated Charities the 
first year but gave to the general fund the second year. These contributors are 
those who understand the situation best and feel that all contributions should be 
made to the general fund. 

Jewish federations have had a longer experience on which to base 
their observation in this particular. Mr. Waldman states: 

In the experience of most federations the number of designated subscriptions 
tends to decrease year by year, until it almost entirely disappears, and the so-called 
"discretionary," or undesignated fund . . . tends to grow larger, and finally 
almost to equal the total fund collected. 

In several cities, through appropriations from undesignated 
funds, federations have endeavored to bring about what they regard 
as a fairer distribution of their cities' social contributions than 
had previously been attained. The previous distribution, it is 
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explained, was "not in accordance with the relative importance" 
of the different forms of work. The former secretary of the Erie 
Federation explains that in that city before the Federation was 
formed "some organizations of less importance, but whose work 
was more spectacular, were laying up a surplus annually," while 
certain other organizations, doing better all round work, suffered. 
Under the old regime, it is explained in a South Bend leaflet, it 
was possible for a "popular and well organized" society to make 
the most successful appeals. Similarly, a Cleveland correspondent 
writes that the Federation there "evens things up so that those 
organizations whose executives or board members are not such 
.good money raisers get more nearly their share." 

Federation sponsors claim that the unsatisfactory distribution 
here pictured is improved by the wiser designations which are made, 
when contributors have presented to them by the federation a list 
of the affiliated organizations with the amounts needed by each. 
Contributors are thus able to judge regarding each organization's 
claim in its " proper relation to all other activities, equally worthy, 
and to the work as a whole." Toward the end of the year, if desig- 
nations have not been in proportion to needs, the undesignated fund 
is used to make up the difference, so far as possible, in Cleveland, 
as a result of this designation system and the Federation's adver- 
tising of the needs of all organizations, former contributors are now 
giving to three times as many organizations, on the average, as 
they gave to previously. 

Critics of the federation plan are fearful regarding the adjusting 
process here described. They see in it a danger that it will be a 
process of "levelling up and levelling down," and that efficient 
organizations will find their progress retarded in order to bring up 
those that are less well organized. If the work carried on by the 
well organized societies, whose executives are capable money 
raisers, is developed more rapidly than its relative need warrants, 
these critics agree that its progress should be checked somewhat, 
in order that more rapid progress may be made in certain more 
needy directions; but they doubt very much whether greater wis- 
dom will be shown under the federation plan than at present in 
making so delicate a decision as this. Mr. Williams denies, how- 
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ever, that under the Cleveland Federation at least there is any 
levelling down of the well organized activities. He writes: 

The big needs have long been in need of exactly this grading up process. In the 
old days a letter from an organization requiring $i,ooo had just as much urge, and 
a little more heart-throb, than an appeal from an organization requiring (100,000. 
Many persons who went down the list and gave {lo to everybody are now giving 
S50 to the Associated Charities. The result is that the increases are shared more 
equally in proportion to the needs than before. 

On page 269 is presented a table regarding the Erie Federation 
which demands attention in this connection, indicating, as it appar- 
ently does, that with certain exceptions the organizations that re- 
ceived the larger contributions before the Federation was formec^ 
had the smaller amounts designated to them during the Federa- 
tion's first year, and vice versa. 

The comment made upon this list by the secretary, at that time, 
of the Erie Federation — that " the three organizations first named 
had made special efforts to raise funds during the previous year, 
thus stimulating their gifts during that year" — hardly seems^an 
adequate explanation. Later in this discussion^ it will be shown to 
what extent the inequalities resulting from designation were reme- 
died by the Federation through appropriations from its undesig- 
nated fund. The list is introduced merely as an indication of the 
psychology of the giver when faced the first time with the federa- 
tion contribution blank. A somewhat similar situation is reported 
from Birmingham. One of those responsible for the formation of 
the Federation there, who was also the organizer of the Children's 
Aid Society, reports that " in view of its smaller relative demand, 
an excess number of givers designated the Children's Aid Society 
as beneficiary." 

In Baltimore also there has been a similar development. If the 
organizations in that Federation are arranged in the order of their 
needs (as expressed on the Federation's subscription blank for 
1915) it appears that at the end of the eighth month of 191 5- 
16, three of the four organizations with the largest needs — 
Federated Charities, Henry Watson Children's Aid Society, and 
Social Service Corporation — had exhausted their designated gifts 
and had received undesignated appropriations, while such appro- 

* See p. 145. 
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priations had been necessary for only one of the four organizations 
with the smallest needs. Visiting nurse work is popular at present, 
and the Visiting Nurse Association was the one large organization 
which up to the date named had been provided for entirely by 
means of designations.^ 

Anticipating possible difficulties as a result of designations, five 
federations — those in Cincinnati, Dayton, Erie, New Orleans, and 
Oshkosh — have enacted provisions of which the following from the 
regulations of the Cincinnati Federation may be regarded as typi- 
cal: 

In case the designated funds of any organization be in excess of the approved 
budget of that organization, and the designated funds of other organizations be 
insufficient for their approved budgets, and if the undesignated funds be insufficient 
to meet these deficits, then the Budget Committee reserves the right to go to the 
organizations which have a surplus and to certain of their givers and to ask the 
right of transfer to those organizations with deficits. 

The distribution of undesignated funds is a matter of great im- 
portance and of extreme delicacy. Criticism, of course, is unavoid- 
able. Thus, repeating a criticism that has come to the Committee 
from other Cleveland sources, one of the organizations in the Cleve- 
land Federation writes that "great amounts go to organizations 
affecting merely relief and very little for preventive and construc- 
tive work." No evidence, however, has been presented to the Com- 
mittee that this is so. 

The delicacy of the problem is indicated by the regulations 
adopted in connection with the first distribution made from the 
undesignated fund in Cleveland, to govern the amount to be ap- 
propriated to any organization. These provide: 

First, that regard be given to the amount of deficit for the current year only* 
. . . and to deficit incurred for running expenses only. 

Second, that the amount awarded be kept well under the amount of deficit, 
thus allowing for (a) gifts through the Federation as designated between now and 
October ist, (b) for other gifts received directly and (c) for possibility of revision 
in the light of later information . . . insuring thus against exceeding an organi- 
zation's proper share of the total undesignated fund. 

^ At the time these figures were furnished to the Committee no figures were 
available regarding the complete year. Figures for the full year reveal the same 
contrast. The comparison is necessarily limited to eight of the ii organizations. 

' The more important appropriations from the undesignated fund in Cleveland 
are usually made near the end of the year. The "deficit" referred to here is un- 
doubtedly the anticipated deficit which undesignated appropriations may avoid. 
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Third, that attention be paid to the wishes and interests of Federation givers as 
directed by their designated gifts. The amount awarded from undesignated funds, 
that is, should for this distribution not exceed the amounts already sent that insti- 
tution as designated funds. 

Fourth, that the assignment of discretionary funds towards the lessening of an 
institution's deficit should constitute a request of the Committee on Institutional 
Efficiency that it confer with the officers of that organization regarding ways and 
means of avoiding repetition of its deficit in the year ensuing. Acceptance of the 
money thus assigned will be understood to mean assent to such conference on the 
part of the organization. 

Fifth, the method adopted in this distribution is not to be considered binding 
in any subsequent distribution. An assignment of money does not represent the 
Federation's judgment regarding an institution except on the basis of the financial 
accounts from October ist, 19 12, to August 1st, 19 13. 

About a year later a revised or enlarged set of "Conditions 
and Rules Governing Distribution of Discretionary Funds" was 
printed in the Federation's Bulletin. These are given below since 
it will be found that only one of them (Number IV) duplicates the 
previous regulations. 

The appropriation out of discretionary funds should in the judgment of the 
trustees be based as follows: 

I. On reports submitted as of the date agreed upon; organizations not furnish- 
ing a report as requested are not to be considered. 

II. On the amount of operating deficit incurred on the current fiscal year only; 
accumulated deficits are to be given attention only after current needs have been 
cared for. 

III. On a budget not increased by any considerable per cent except with ap- 
proval of Federation. 

IV. The total amount of discretionary funds in any one year to any one organi- 
zation should not exceed the amount designated by the Federation's givers in the 
same year, unless the Committee on Institutional Efficiency is willing specifically 
to approve its need of and its right to exceptional treatment. 

v. Attention should also be paid to the proportion between the total amount 
apportioned out of discretionary funds and the total amount received by an organi- 
zation in the form of contributions. In cases where this proportion is shown to be 
unduly large, the Committee on Institutional Efficiency is to be asked to examine 
not only the institution's work and methods but particularly its relation to the 
public. 

VI. It is understood, further, that appropriations made on the final discretionary 
disbursement of the year are to be returned in so far as they are found unnecessary 

or the avoidance of a deficit. 

VII. While it has been necessary, thus far, in the regular disbursement of dis- 
cretionary funds to regard deficits, increasing stress should be laid upon the funda- 
mental worth of the work to the community, this fundamental worth to be deter- 
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mined, as far as possible, by co-operation between the Committee on Institutional 
Efficiency and the Committee on Research and Publicity.^ 

The various appropriations as thus arrived at by the Committee on Discre- 
tionary Funds are recommended to the trustees. The appropriations recommended 
are then voted in whatever amount is acceptable to the trustees. The Committee 
on Institutional Efficiency is advised that amounts not to exceed those voted are 
to be sent to the various organizations as soon as the Committee is willing to assure 
the trustees that the organizations' efficiency is of the proper standard. The various 
appropriations are then laid before the various sub-committees, as on relief of the 
needy, health agencies, etc.; only on the approval of these sub-committees and the 
final approval of the large committee are the various appropriations finally awarded. 
The result should certainly represent the utmost thought and study practicable. 
In the case of the Associated Charities the large amount needed could only be 
appropriated after receiving a satisfactory report from the Ohio Institute for Pub- 
lic Efficiency after it had made for the Committee an impartial investigation.^ 

In Cincinnati the following rules were adopted in 1 916 for the 
distribution of discretionary funds: 

I. All deficits carried over from 19 15 shall first be paid. 

II. After these amounts (deficits) have been paid, distribution shall be made 
upon the basis of 100 per cent of the expense of each organization for 1915 including 
deficits just paid. 

III. The Central Budget Committee, in reaching conclusions as to the amounts 
to be given from its discretionary funds to each organization on this basis, shall take 
into consideration balances in various treasuries as of January i, 1916, and future 
revenues and estimates of revenues from all other sources as reported monthly to 
the Committee upon forms furnished by it. 

IV. Any expenses additional to those sums* incurred by the separate organiza- 
tions shall not be regarded either as an obligation by the Central Budget Committee 
during the year or as a deficit to be raised by the Committee in 1917 unless the pro- 
posed additional expense has been reported to the Committee before it is incurred 
and is approved by the Committee. 

V. Whenever the amounts on hand plus the amounts pledged but uncollected 
plus the expenses of each organization already paid for 19 15 shall exceed the total 
expenses of all organizations for 19 15, the Committee shall proceed to consider re- 
quests for increases from the discretionary funds and authorize them according to 
the urgency of the needs as those needs appear to the Committee. 

According to the regulations of the Denver Federation, undesig- 
nated funds shall be apportioned "according to the societies' 

^ This provision is omitted in the latest printed form of these regulations — the 
form that appeared in the Year Book for 191 5-16. 

' See further discussion of this question of standardization on page 201. 

* Explained to mean " the amounts authorized by the Committee for the separate 
organizations." 
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respective needs, based upon their relative powers of personal appeal 
and their actual number of charity cases." 

Regarding Jewish federations, in which large undesignated funds 
are more common than in the federations here studied, Mr. Wald- 
man writes as follows: 

The distribution of the funds of the federation is necessarily the most difficult 
function of all. The method employed in most of our Jewish federations has fre- 
quently been one of friendly log-rolling. Seldom, if ever, is the apportionment based 
on a study of the conditions involved. In Chicago the income of the Federation is 
one-half million dollars more annually than it was fifteen years ago, that is, six 
times as much; but in all this time no formulated or consistent attempt has been 
made to determine whether this increased tax upon the community has been intel- 
ligently expended. 
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CHAPTER III 

CONTRI BUTIONS--GENERAL 

1. Introduction. Federations vary much in the extent to whicl^ 
they attempt to collect the entire amount of contributions the 
affiliated organizations need. In Cleveland and Denver the organ- 
izations are expected to have a considerable supplementary part 
in the money raising, being limited, of course, in their appeals, to 
those who do not give to the federation. In Cincinnati, in 1916, 
the organizations collected about one-seventh of the total. In all 
other cities the federation attempts to collect practically the entire 
amount needed. Under either system it is evident that the finan- 
cial responsibility of the affiliated organizations is lessened. In 
regard to Denver — ^where a large amount of direct collection is 
necessary — a very competent correspondent points out what seems 
to be a result of this lessened responsibility on the organizations 
themselves. He writes: 

When a city has attempted to raise funds for its charities through one central 
bureau, the dependent agencies lose the knack of doing it, and whether they like 
it or not, they become dependent upon the central agency to an extent which leaves 
them helpless in the face of the necessity for raising all their own money. . . . 
In Denver it is not a question of what one would like to do if he were to start anew. 
The Federation could not be dissolved tomorrow and twenty individual agencies 
take its place. Its dissolution would carry with it the death of at least half of the 
agencies and a bitter, heart-breaking struggle for years for those that remained, 
crippling their work . . . and setting back their progress for the entire interval. 
It would be a brave man who would counsel such action and, in my judgment, a 
very rash one. 

This writer refers to an organization which withdrew from the 
Federation because it objected to some of its restrictions. In three 
months it came back into the Federation, its officers saying that 
they did not know how to raise money, and that there was no 
money in the city for them. 

Federation sponsors hold that under the federation plan givers 
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become more liberal. In 191 3 Mr. Williams explained what in his 
opinion is the psychology underlying this, as follows: 

Mr. X. sent in his pledge of S300 and promised designations a week later. When 
the list was received it showed 42 organizations sharing (340 instead of the prom- 
ised S300, an increase of nearly 1 5 per cent. In 191a he gave to 13 federated organi- 
zations a total of $87.30. Some of the largest givers proved to be entirely ignorant 
of the amounts they were giving. A willingness to give as much as they thought 
they were giving has generally meant a 50 to 100 per cent increase of actual gifts. 
Undoubtedly the competitive or multitudinous method of appeals gives a nun the 
feeling that his gifts are greatly in excess of the actuality. We find, however, that 
he is willing to give what he thinks he is giving. 

On page 25 Mr. Edlund of the Baltimore Federation calls 
attention to another reason for increased gifts. Federation critics 
hold that in the case of many givers, particularly givers of moderate 
sums, federation methods result in smaller rather than' larger 
amounts.^ A Cleveland correspondent writes: 

Another unwise policy of the local Federation, in my opinion, is to urge, almost 
insistently, that the contributor state at the beginning of the fiscal year what he 
will give for the coming twelve months. The result cannot fail to be that the con- 
scientious giver pledges himself only for an amount he feels sure that he can give, 
f. €., for a minimum sum. 

The same writer points out the alleged "disheartening effect" 
on the giver of the large subscription blank of four closely printed 
pages, such as Cleveland's blank.^ It is also asserted by critics that 
the lump sum immune giver, for reasons discussed more fully in a 
later chapter,' tends to become a less informed and less interested 
giver; and ultimately, therefore, a less generous giver. 

A common fear regarding the federation plan, in the minds of 
outsiders, takes the form of a doubt as to where the increases will 
appear. Thus, an experienced social worker who has been in touch 
with the work in one of the federation cities writes as follows: 

1 still know and feel keenly all the arguments against the Federation, how it 
leavens down to the measure of the weak and inefficient and the uninspired, and 
how these have to be carried as dead weights by the strong and progressive. 

^ The only figures obtainable on the basis of which one may judge whether there 
is foundation or not for this criticism are shown on page 144. They relate to the 
Erie Federation's first year and do not support the criticism this correspondent 
makes. Small contributors as well as large contributors increased the amounts 
given, though not in so marked a proportion. 

' A copy of one of these blanks is shown on pages 172 and 173. 

» Page 167 ff. 
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There is evidence that one group of organizations — ^those newly 
organized — tends to have financial difficulty under the federated 
regime — at least in federations in which the undesignated fund is 
small. Such organisations have developed no constituencies of 
their own, and designations to them are as a rule comparatively few. 
They are thus compelled to look to appropriations from the un- 
designated fund. This fund is subject to pressure from all sides, 
and certain of the new organizations, particularly in Cleveland, 
have felt, therefore, that they were not able to expand as rapidly 
as their work in these initial years demanded. 

In the following pages the federations are considered compara- 
tively, and on page 1 16 fT., each federation is considered more fully 
by itself. Figures are also considered for associated charities^ in 
the federated cities and for the sake of comparison in 27 unfeder- 
ated cities. The federations are located in both large and small cities 
and the societies used for comparison were, therefore, selected from 
both types of cities. Societies were selected from which it was felt 
that reliable figures could be obtained on questionnaires. There was 
a slight further selection because it was felt advisable to exclude 
from the list any societies in which there had been decided reorgan- 
izations during the period considered, for the finances would 
naturally be reorganized also, and unusual and unrepresentative 
rates of increase shown. 

As a further basis of comparison it is to be noted that, according 
to the findings in 191 3 of the Committee on Benevolent Associa- 
tions of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, contributions to 
social agencies in that city in two years and a half prior to Janu- 
ary I, 1 910, showed an increase of 18.9 per cent, namely, from 
$482,407 to $573,562.* This is equivalent to an increase of 7.2 per 
cent per year. 

In a federated city it is necessary to know not only what contri- 
butions have been received by the federation itself, but also the 
amount received direct by the affiliated organizations. The total of 
these direct contributions and the federation's own contributions is 

^Such societies are sometimes known also as charity organization societies, 
united charities, social service leagues, etc. 

' Report, 19 1 3, pages 6 and 19. 
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referred to in this report whenever the phrase ** total contribuiions 
under the federation" is used. 

2. Contributions by Years. On pages 248 and 249, comparisons 
are presented between the pre-federation year in each city for 
which figures are available and the initial federation year; also 
between successive federation years. The general increases, and 
occasional decreases, which these figures show have been summar- 
ized and discussed on pages 20 to 24. 

3. Deficits. A table has been prepared but is not presented here, 
comparing the contributions of each federation in each year with 
the amounts announced as representing the organizations' needs 
or their budgets. The quite general failure of contributions to 
meet the announced needs which these figures show — especially 
in the federations' first years — is to some extent due to an opti- 
mism regarding the financial future which the formation of the 
federations generated. This suggested plans for expansions that 
otherwise would probably not have been regarded as absolutely 
necessary.^ This is shown by the fact that most organizations in 
the various federations have not incurred deficits* even when their 
total contributions have not nearly equaled their so-called '* needs," 
as set forth in their budgets. 

Only four of the federations — ^those in Cincinnati, Dallas, Day- 
ton, and New Orleans — have considered it their function to assume 

* See page 9 1 . 

' In the calculation of deficits for the purpose of this study two definitions of the 
term have been established. When only a single year is considered, or when several 
years are considered together as a single fiscal period, the deficit has been defined 
as the excess of income disbursements over the sum of income receipts and the in- 
come balance brought forward from the preceding year or period. Such a deficit 
is equivalent to what an organization received from the principal during the period 
— ^by borrowing or otherwise — if not repaid to principal, less the balance on hand 
at the end of the year. This figure is a satisfactory one for the purposes of this 
study, for its aim on the financial side is to learn to what extent the money raised 
under the federated regime was or was not adequate to cover the necessary expen- 
ditures. It is not proper, however, to calculate a deficit in this manner for each year 
in a series of years, for balances carried forward would thus be taken into account in 
the receipts of more than one year. Therefore, when successive years are consid- 
ered seriatim the new deficit incurred in each year is defined as the excess of income 
disbursem(.nts over income receipts. 

In each city deficits are compared with total contributions. A preferable basis 
for comparison would be total disbursements, but figures for them are not available 
in most cases. Deficits are therefore referred to as "equivalent to" certain per 
cents of the total contributions. In some instances figures for total receipts are 
available and comparison is made with them. 
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the deficits, in whole or in part, incurred by affiliated organizations 
within the limits of their approved budgets. Mr. Norton writes: 

Our general policy now is to have the Central Budget Committee borrow if any 
of us have a deficit that comes within the budgets allowed. It is the fair way to 
treat the organizations, and it helps keep them happy. 

The deficits incurred by the Cincinnati, Dallas, Dayton, and 
New Orleans federations have been mentioned above (p. 27). 
The situation in Erie is described by a correspondent who writes 
as follows: 

The Federation has taken the stand that the Boards of the individual organiza- 
tions are ultimately responsible for the raising of funds, and that any deficits in- 
curred will have to be provided for by them. In practice it has seemed to our 
directors that the existence of the Federation has made it impracticable for them to 
raise funds independently, and yet responsibility for any failure to raise funds falls, 
not on the Federation, but on them. 

In spite of this policy the Federation in its first year incurred a 
deficit of $2,368, equivalent to 3.7 per cent of the total contribu- 
tions under the Federation. 

All active federations were asked to report the deficits incurred 
by their afTiliated organizations since the federations were formed. 
Reports have been received from the federations in Dayton, 
Elmira, Oshkosh, and Richmond that no such deficits have been 
incurred, and an ofTicial of the South Bend Federation writes that 
no deficits have been reported to it by any of its organizations. For 
the six other federations the deficits incurred by certain organiza- 
tions are shown on page 251. In Cleveland they were incurred in 
each of the Federation's four years by from 19 to 24 organizations. 
In 191 5-16 they were equivalent to 14.2 per cent of the total con- 
tributions under the Federation. In Denver, in the three latest 
years studied, deficits were incurred by 15, 11, and 9 afTiliated or- 
ganizations, but their amounts were in decidedly decreasing pro- 
portion each year to total receipts. Of the four other federations, 
those in Baltimore and Cincinnati report no deficits of this char- 
acter except in their first and incomplete years. The Baltimore 
deficits were equivalent, in that year, however, to 15.0 per cent of 
the total contributions under the Federation. The " net deficit" — 
$30,208, representing the difference between the deficits that six 
organizations incurred and the surpluses in the hands of five others 
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— has been assumed for payment by the Federation. The four 
deficits incurred in the Erie Federation's only complete year were 
equivalent to 15.8 per cent of the total contributions under the 
Federation. 

4. Associated Charities' Contributions in Federated and Unfed- 
erated Cities. Figures somewhat similar to those just discussed 
regarding federations are shown on pages 256 to 257, regarding 
associated charities in federated and unfederated cities. Their 
general significance has been discussed on page 32. If they are 
studied for the sake of comparing the Cleveland Associated Char- 
ities and the corresponding societies in the 26 unfederated cities, 
the following facts appear: 

1. That society's increase in contributions — 147.0 per cent over the basic year 
1911-12 — very much exceeds the average, 50.6 per cent, for the unfederated 
societies. Ranked in a list with those societies by this per cent of increase, it stands 
fourth from the top in the first year, third in the second year, tenth in the third 
year, and first in the fourth year. 

2. Its contributions have increased without interruption. This is true of only 
four of the unfederated societies. Of the remaining 22 unfederated societies^ 13 
have had one decrease in the same period, eight two decreases, and one three de- 
creases.* In Cleveland, however, there had also been steady increases before the 
Federation was formed. 

The general conclusion indicated is that, in the maiier of in- 
creasing contributions, the Cleveland Associated Charities has been 
considerably more prosperous than most unfederated societies. 

5. Associated Charities Deficits in Federa^d and Unfederated 
Cities. In the matter of deficits incurred in 1915-16 it appears 
from figures shown on page 260 that the associated charities in 
federated cities were somewhat better off than those in unfederated 
cities. Only two of the 1 1 societies belonging to federations in 
existence in that year incurred deficits, as contrasted with nine of 
the 26 societies considered in unfederated cities. But in three of 
the cities in which the associated charities incurred no deficits — 
those in Cmcinnati, Dayton, and Dallas' — the federations incurred 

^ The Baltimore society is not considered in this connection because it became a 
"federated society" in the middle of the period. 

* When a decrease in contributions occurs, the per cent of increase shown on page 
257 declines, for it is based, in each case, upon the first year. 

• Sec page 27. 
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deficits on behalf of the affiliated organizations among which they 
were included. The striking exception in regard to deficits in 191 5- 
16, and also regarding accumulated deficits/ is the Associated 
Charities in Geveland. Its deficits in each federation year have 
been referred to on page 33 — especially its quite unparalleled 
situation in 191$. 

^See page a6i. 
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CHAPTER IV 
CONTRI BUTIONS— CLEVELAN D 

FINANCIAL data regarding the Cleveland Federation is in- 
complete, due chiefly to the fact that so large a proportion of 
the contributions, 28.9 per cent in 1915-16, has been raised 
direct by the affiliated organizations.^ 

1. Direct and Federation Collections. The proportion received 
through the Federation varies greatly from organization to organ- 
ization. In 1914-15 two of the 56 organizations received 90 per 
cent or over of their contributions through the Federation, and 
eight received 80 and less than 90 per cent. At the other extreme 
were five organizations that received 10 and less than 20 per cent 
through the Federation and four that received less than 10 per cent. 
During the Federation's four years the Associated Charities re- 
ceived successively 33.3, 66.6, 55.6 and 56.7 per cent of its total 
contributions through the Federation. " 

Harry Hoak, formerly secretary of the Baltimore Federation, and 
previously engaged in financial work in Cleveland with two of the 
affiliated organizations, holds that it is a weakness in the Cleveland 
form of organization that it raises only a part of the contributions 
needed. Because of this fact the organizations are forced to make 
"a very hard fight for the balance since the field to which they are 
restricted is a relatively sterile one. Several Cleveland correspond- 
ents take the same position, asserting that the Federation should 
"assume the total load" and free the organizations from the neces- 
sity of doing anything more than to "co-operate in. maintaining 
interest." On the other hand, the secretary of the Associated 
Charities believes that the Federation should not collect the entire 
budgets, although in his opinion it should more and more nearly 
approximate this. He writes : " There always will be a certain 
amount of money that any one organization can secure from those 

* This proportion has been decreasing steadily in the Federation's four years, 
the per cents being successively 68.6, 41.8, 38.5 and 38.9. 
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interested in that distinct type that would not otherwise be 
donated." 

There is evidence that constant urging by the Federation has 
been necessary to keep the organizations up to their part of this 
dual responsibility. A Cleveland correspondent who is in favor of 
the federation plan refers to the "tendency on the part of some of 
the trustees to slip out of their respgnsibility." 

2. Contributions by Tears. On page 248 figures are shown by 
means of which the contributions of affiliated organizations, before 
the Federation was formed, may be compared with those of the 
first federation year. A 3 1 .4 per cent increase is shown. Compar- 
able figures for contributions in the four federation years are shown 
on page 262. Direct contributions and federation contributions 
are shown separately. The totals in the four successive years were 
$429,180, $477,183, $480,183 and $543,656. These increases have 
been discussed on page 23. 

3. Increased Amounts Given. As to the increased amounts 
given by former contributors, the Federation offers figures which 
have been arranged in tables presented on page 263. These show 
that former contributors, in so far as they gave to the Federation 
in its first year, increased their gifts by 57.5 per cent. The cor- 
responding increases in the second, third, and fourth years were, 
however, but i i.o, 1.4, and 7.3 per cent respectively. 

The Federation has prepared the following summary of the 
increases and decreases that occurred in the first three years: 

Thirty-eight organizations are comparable for the entire three years. Of these, 
39 show increases ... of 69 per cent in 191 4-1 5 over 191 1- 12, the year before 
the Federation was formed. Nine . . . show decreases . . . of 23 per 
cent. . . . (Of this decrease . . . all but $1,160 pertains to two hospitals 
whose income exceeded expenditures, in the latest year, by $ i o, 593 .) Thirteen other 
organizations show correct comparisons for two years, f. e., the third year of the 
Federation, compared with the first. Of these, 1 1 show an increase of ... 77 
per cent. Two show a decrease . . of 1 1 per cent. (These two are hospitals 
which show a surplus of f68i in 1914-15.) . . . Five organizations show no 
comparable reports for either two or three years, because "not organized," etc. 

In regard to organizations whose total contributions have not 
increased, the Federation states: 

There may be a multitude of reasons for failure to show financial growth. One 
organization may need no increase of work or money. Another may have lost con- 
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tact with the public too far to be helped to "come back/' as yet. Too few friends 
of another may have joined the Federation to permit much to be given from dis- 
cretionary funds. The efficiency of another may not have warranted discretionary 
grants or secured the confidence of givers. Another may have been unwilling to 
make the necessary efforts to retain the gifts of non-federated givers for which it 
remains responsible. 

In the Federation's Bulletin for November, 1914, it is stated 
that: 

It is, of course, quite apparent that a discretionary fund of $55,000 cannot pos- 
sibly be expected to make up for all the inequalities of definitely designated gifts, 
totaling, counting federated and unfederated givers, I470, 193^ for the year. Defi- 
cit in one organization and surplus in another are likely, therefore, to occur. 

4. Deficits. The deficits incurred by from 19 to 24 organiza* 
tions each year are shown on page 251. In each year, however, 
these were more than equalled by balances in the hands of other 
organizations. The more serious deficits are the ten shown on page 
264, for in each case these exceeded j^ 1,000 and were equivalent to 
more than a fifth of the organizations' receipts in the year from all 
sources — earnings, investments, etc. — not simply from contribu- 
tions. Thus, in 1915-16 the Boy Scouts had a deficit of 42.1 per 
cent, and the German Hospital one of 41.0 per cent. The large 
deficits of the Associated Charities have already been referred to. 
The situation in that society at the end of the Federation's first 
year was described in the Survey for October 18, 191 3, as follows: 

A sharp emergency call was rung in at the offices of the Federation during June, 
when the Associated Charities suddenly announced that the funds on hand were so 
inadequate that unless $10,000 were received by July 1, a month's notice would be 
given to all employees, the society's doors would close and all work be stopped 
August I. The Federation promptly shouldered the responsibility of securing the 
needed funds, with the signal result that on July 1 the Associated Charities found 
itself in better condition than ever at that season. 

The fact is that the Federation's year had closed over two weeks 
before this statement was printed. The society's deficit was 
$5,070. Its financial problem, at the end of the third year, 1914- 
15, seems to have been more serious. The following is quoted 
from one of its appeal letters issued in September, 191 5: 

. . . As matters now stand we are faced with a deficit of $20,000. . . . 
This debt would be a staggering burden with which to begin the new year's work. 

^ This figure varies slightly from that shown on page 262, for the latter is based 
upon a revision of its printed figures made by the Federation. 
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It would cripple our activities, dishearten our workers and mean increased suffering 
for the poor. 

The year closed at the end of the month in which this was 
written with a deficit of $39,609, later reduced to $19,002 from the 
next year's receipts. — - 

In explanation of certain of the deficits that have been incurred, 
Mr. Williams writes that at the close of 191 3-14 appropriations 
were made in some cases for their cancellation, but that the checks 
failed to reach the organizations in time to change the annual re- 
port as printed. "In some cases," he adds, "our best efforts to 
exclude matters like building funds failed. . . . Excess of ex- 
penditures over receipts would not receive federation attention very 
seriously if the excess was simply charged against a working sur- 
plus. ... In some cases the Federation purposely allowed 

deficits as a sign of its disapproval; thus the , which had 

failed to make any budget. . . . The was refused dis- 
cretionary appropriations in view of its failure to show why the 
services of a financial solicitor should be retained in spite of in- 
ability to secure funds." 

In the Federation's third year the Volunteers of America with- 
drew from membership, for reasons which were in part financial. 
A summary of the situation appeared in the Federation's Bulletin 
for February, 19 16. Increased difTiculty in obtaining gifts from 
unfederated givers had been reported by the organization. The 
Federation's efforts to direct the organization's two solicitors into 
better fields were fruitless. An agreement was then signed between 
representatives of the two organizations, in accordance with which 
the Federation was to give financial assistance for certain depart- 
ments, on condition that no general appeal should be made for 
them. The Federation gave the promised assistance, but the na- 
tional headquarters of the Volunteers refused to ratify the agree- 
ment, and the organization itself continued to solicit in violation of 
its terms and did not return to the Federation the money paid to it 
under the agreement. The Federation then concluded that "in 
view of the gradual discontinuance of the work due to causes over 
which it had no control, it would not continue to appeal to its con- 
tributors for work practically no longer in existence and found to 
be no longer needed."^ 
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The preceding paragraph was submitted to the national head- 
quarters of the Volunteers of America and the following statement 
has been received in reply: 

At the time the Volunteers of America became affiliated with the Federation our 
representatives in that city turned over to it a bona-fide $5,000 asset in a list of 
Cleveland contributors. It was distinctly understood that our representative was 
not permitted to visit these donors in person. It was also understood that the Fed- 
eration would give our representatives the equivalent of this sum annually. . . 
During the first year there was a shortage in the receipts through the Federation of 
nearly $1,500. During the second year there was practically the same reduction. 
. . . As a result, the benevolent work — ^which brought temporary relief to 500 
children in toys, clothing, etc., at the Christmas season, to 2^90 in the way of 
food, to 750 families in the way of personal cheer, and to 790 men in friendless, 
homeless, shelterless condition — was practically closed; the fresh-air camp, to which 
1 10 small children were received for an average of ten days in country surroundings, 
was also closed. The work of the young women's home, through which 74 girls had 
passed and through whose instrumentality nearly 100 young women were assisted, 
was seriously injured; and other similar branches of work had to be curtailed, 
occasioning bitter disappointment to those who were temporarily assisted and 
relieved. 

Mr. Williams replies that this is "not a proper statement of the 
matter . . . and arises out of a misunderstanding of the rela- 
tion between the funds for which the Federation assumed responsi- 
bility and those for which the Volunteers continued to be responsi- 
ble, but which they failed to obtain by their continued canvass." 

S. Testimony. Two expressions of opinion regarding the results 
of the Federation on the financial side^ have been received from 
federation officials. The first quoted is from Mr. Williams, who 
wrote as follows, early in 1916, after reviewing the accomplishments 
of the Federation in obtaining " more dollars, more effective dollars, 
more givers and happier givers": 

After careful study of all the facts, it is our conviction that federation has se- 
cured genuine and valuable gains in all these four lines. Opinions will vary as to 
their complete satisfactoriness. 

But after listing the disadvantages encountered, he adds: 

Considering advantages and disadvantages it is doubtful if federation is worth 
the required effort for increased efficiency of expenditures by organizations and 
increased satisfaction of givers by its gains.* 

^ For general testimony regarding the Federation see page 332. 

* Mr. Williams' final conclusion is that the Federation is worth the eflFort, 
because of its accomplishments in non-financial lines — i. e., because through it 
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The second expression of opinion is from Rev. James D. William- 
son, the treasurer of the Federation. In October, 1916, after refer- 
ring to the confidence that Cleveland contributors had in the plan, 
and the improbability of a return to the old regime, he added: 

But i do not believe I would counsel any other city to try our plan if the chief 
purpose in mind is an increase of the sum total of gifts. I am not sure that the Fed- 
eration could justify itself on that basis. 

From certain affiliated organizations, and from federation liter- 
ature and letters, additional testimony has been received, sometimes 
confirming, sometimes qualifying, that furnished by the Federation 
directly. 

From several social workers communicated with early in 1916 
statements were received to the effect that while many organiza- 
tions had been benefited financially it was felt that several impor- 
tant agencies had been and then were in serious financial straits, 
with the result that some of the most valuable work in the city had 
not been extended. It was felt that there was need of immediate 
and intensive effort to get sufficient money to place all federated 
organizations on a sound financial basis. One of these correspond- 
ents reported in February, 19 17, that the financial straits re- 
ferred to were taken care of later on, and that an intensive financial 
effort was actually made subsequently with good results. Another 
of these correspondents believes that the situation has now so 
changed that there is much more hope of a successful culmination, 
the present plan, in his judgment, being fundamentally right. 

During the summer of 1916, four of the affiliated organizations 
wrote as follows: 

1 . For about eighteen months all organizations were well pleased. . . . Then 
it became necessary for many of them to do such hard work to supplement the 
money that came through the Federation that some of them have become dissat- 
isfied. . . . Many organizations are complaining. I do not think they know 
what is wrong, but they know something is. 

2. A number of organizations here, despairing of requisite funds, have threatened 
to leave the Federation. . . . This method has in several cases proved suc- 
cessful. 

3. There has been considerable criticism to the effect that, though the Federation 

there has been obtained "a better informed and more unified Cleveland." Refer- 
ence is made to the educational and social work carried on by the Federation, as 
described in later chapters. 
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precludes soliciting funds (from Federation givers) for current expenses, it does not 
provide sufficient to keep certain valuable organizations on a good running basis. 

4. One can never extract from the Federation a promise for more than last 
year's budget, so that every one feels hampered in plans for expansion. 

In an appeal issued by the Federation in 191 5 it was stated that: 

A threatened deficit of more than 140,000 in the expenditures of last year (all 
cut to the bone) had to be met by a special appeal to a few people who had already 
done their full share. We hope it will not recur. 

An editorial in a Cleveland paper, published also in 191 5 under 
the heading '* An Emergency Appeal," is in part as follows: 

The appeal of the Federation is on behalf of a group of organizations which com- 
prises its membership, and each of which found the past year of its history perhaps 
as trying as any that had gone before. In several cases it was found necessary to 
secure loans in order that worthy appeals for relief might not have to be refused. 
For the payment of these loans and in order that the federated philanthropies need 
not begin their new year burdened with these debts of necessity, the present 
unusual appeal to the generous people of Cleveland is made. 

A principal reason, if not the chief reason, why the Federation 
has permitted certain entertainments, bazaars, etc., is financial 
necessity. The Federation explains that it has had difficulty in 
discontinuing these, "pending a completely satisfactory increase 
of givers and gifts." 

Some of the criticisms received relate not so much to the fact that 
the total amount collected by the Federation is inadequate, as that 
this amount is improperly distributed. One correspondent states 
that the "Associated Charities received abnormal increases of 
funds." Another writes: "There is a decided feeling here that 
some organizations get more than they used to get and some less. 
We hear it said that the cripples, the blind, and the babies are 
better off than they ever were, while other organizations, like our 
own, that make no sentimental appeal, are put to it for support." 
By contrast, one organization refers to the fairer distribution of 
contributions under the federated regime. 

Other criticism relates to certain of the Federation's published 
figures. Several of the affiliated organizations characterize these 
as " unintentionally misleading." 

Of the 56 organizations in the Federation in 191 5-16, 33 replied 
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during the summer of that year to the Committee's inquiries.* 
Much of what these organizations write cannot be quoted, because 
the letters were written in confidence, and the quotations would 
identity the organizations. Wherever it is stated that an organi- 
zation's reply is not quotable, this is the reason. 

In all summaries of the replies received — both those that follow 
at this point and those that appear later on in connection with 
other federations — the statements or quotations are arranged so 
that those that are most favorable to the Federation stand first, 
and those least favorable last. 

The 33 replies received include 27 from organizations whose con- 
tributions had increased.* These 27 are summarized as follows:' 

I. Thirteen organizations report as to the financial advantage or lack of advan- 
tage of the Federation to them — one, that the Federation has been "quite a help"; 
another, that it has increased contributions; another, that now it (the organization) 
makes very little effort to raise funds; another, that its progress has not been lim- 
ited; and another, that it has a sense of security because in emergencies it can ask 
for a share of the undesignated fund. Thus the preceding five and one other report 
advantages. Of the remaining seven in this group three report that the Federation 
has not been a financial advantage; and two organizations that contributions have 
been less since the Federation instead of increasing as the Federation figures show.* 
One of these states that "we, and other organizations as well, feel the work has 
been much limited by the lack of funds . . . not equal to previous amounts 
given independently. 

II. Eight organizations compare the rate of increase of their contributions with 
the rate at which contributions were increasing before the Federation; one report- 
ing a more rapid increase; six reporting no change or not any more rapid increase; 
and one being uncertain. 

III. Ten organizations state whether the growth in contributions has kept pace 
with the growth of the organizations' needs. Five of these state that the growth has 
thus kept pace; one explains that this has been chiefly through the efforts of the 
organization's own representative ; and four others, that the increase has not been 
sufficient to allow for growing needs, extension, etc. 

^ Two organizations which did not reply to the Committee's inquiry had replied, 
a few months earlier, to inquiries from a city in which the formation of a federation 
was being considered. These two replies are quoted in the summary which follows. 

' See page 1 17. 

* All organizations were asked the same questions, but their replies varied greatly 
in completeness and exactness. It is chiefly for that reason that only part of the 
organizations are quoted on each point. 

* There have been two other instances such as this in which the organization 
denies either that its total contributions have increased at all, or that they have 
increased to the extent the Federation figures indicate. It has not seemed worth 
while to protract correspondence in order to explain the discrepancy. 
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The six organizations whose contributions have decreased re- 
port only in regard to the advantages or disadvantages and only 
three of these replies can be quoted, as follows :^ 

We are handicapped, in going to those who contribute through the Federation 
. . . many of whom would become interested in our organization could our 
representative make a personal appeal, setting forth our work and our needs. Our 
trustees are inclined to withdraw from the Federation if it does not soon reach a 
place where it can turn over to us at least as much as we could raise by being in- 
dependent or non-federated. [In the Federation's fourth year this situation im- 
proved somewhat.] 

Almost all of our contributors joined the Federation at once, and some, being 
confronted with other work on the pledge blank, divided their gift to us with other 
organizations. 

Of no advantage to us financially. . . . The decrease [between certain 
years] has represented not a decrease in need but a decrease in what we received 
from the Federation, and is entirely unsatisfactory. 

In the Federation's first three years there are 155 instances in 
which comparison is possible between the budgets of the 56 organ- 
izations and the total contributions that each received. In 57 of 
these instances the contributions were greater than the budget, and 
in 98 they were less. In the Committee's letter each organization's 
figures on this point were quoted, and whenever the variation was 
large, an explanation of it was asked. In order to reduce the length 
of the following quotations, the replies have been omitted when- 
ever they are in explanation of an excess of contributions. In such 
cases the explanation ordinarily was that the needs had been under- 
estimated — it had become necessary to expand the work unexpec- 
tedly in certain directions. In almost all such cases, also, the 
proportion of direct money raised by the organizations is unusually 
large, this fact indicating that the organizations themselves had 
been chiefly responsible for the excess of contributions over budget. 

When contributions were much below the budgets, the question 
asked was usually as follows: 

Do these figures mean (a) that the "needs" proved to be overestimated, or (b) 
that needed expansions were not possible? 

Most of the organizations to which this inquiry was put did not 

* The statements of the two others if quoted would reveal their identity. A third 
was a new organization which had no contributing constituency. It, therefore, re- 
ceived very few designations through the Federation and has found it very difficult 
to get direct contributions. 
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reply to it definitely. The thirteen replies received show needs 
overestimated in three cases and not overestimated in ten cases. 
In one the shortage in contributions was made up through gifts of 
food; but in five, as a result, needed expansions were not possible. 
Still another states that its needs had increased instead of being 
overestimated; and another that "had we the opportunity. . . 
as before the Federation, we feel our contributions would be nearer 
meeting our needs." 
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CONTRIBUTIONS-OTHER FEDERATIONS 

1. Baltimore. The situation in Baltimore is complicated by the 
fact that the first fiscal year of the Federation ("Alliance of Social 
Agencies") covered but seven months — ^April i to Nov. i, 1915. 
Therefore only the second fiscal year, 191 5-16, is usually consid- 
ered in the following paragraphs. 

Figures for the year preceding the Federation can be given for 
but eight of the twelve organizations. The "total contributions" 
were $164,820 in 19 13-14 and $(228,026 in 191 5-16, the Federa- 
tion's first complete year, an increase of 38.3 per cent in the two 
years. Each of the eight organizations, as shown on page 265, 
shared in this increase, with the exception of the Prisoners' Aid 
Association. The decrease shown for that association is explained 
as due to the fact that in the earlier year the contributions of 
$9,087 included a gift of over $3,000 from a generous benefactor 
who has since died. In the year in which he died the association 
received its first state appropriation, which has served to take the 
place of this large gift. The director of the Federation states that 
the association's budget " is larger now than it has ever been." 

During the year 191 5-16 the total contributions received by the 
1 2 organizations in the Federation were $245,423, of which $1 56,891 
was received through the Federation and $88,532 was received 
direct.* 

Evidence as to the adequacy of these contributions seems a little 
contradictory. I n a leaflet used in the campaign early in the current 
year, 19 16- 17, it is stated that in 19 16 "by rigid economy and the 
use of resources not again available to the same extent the year 

^ The affiliated organizations in this city do not make any general direct solicita- 
tion for funds. Almost all of the direct contributions are accounted for by the 
amounts received by the Federated Charities for special family relief, and by the 
tuberculosis society from the sale of the Red Cross Seals, together with contribu- 
tions to the Social Service Corporation received from a few who several years pre- 
viously had guaranteed to it certain amounts yearly. 
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closed without a deficit." On the other hand, the director of the 
Federation writes as follows: 

Every agency carried on its normal work, met all the reasonable demands upon 
it, and ended the year without any increase in the Federation deficit which existed 
when the year began. Indeed there was a net surplus of approximately $3,000. 

I n this connection it may be noted that for the current year the 
Federation has announced needs of $300,000, as compared with but 
1245,423 collected in 191 5-16. 

No figures have been furnished by the Federation regarding 
former contributions which were not renewed under the Federa- 
tion, nor regarding the increased or decreased contributions of those 
who continued to give. On this point, however, the Federated 
Charities, one of the affiliated organizations, submits the figures 
shown on page 258. They refer only to contributions that were 
designated to it. They indicate something as to the psychology of 
the giver, but nothing as to the organization's comparative income 
in the two years from contributions. Out of a total of 507 persons 
who had given in the preceding year, 171 gave larger amounts in 
the Federation's first complete year, 130 smaller amounts, and 206 
the same amounts. There were 127 new subscribers. The increased 
amounts much more than offset the decreased amounts; but it 
should be recalled that the figures do not consider at all the former 
givers who failed to renew in the Federation's first year. As a rule, 
the increased amounts were pledged by the larger subscribers. 
This is indicated by the average subscription of those who in- 
creased their contributions, $30.50, as compared with but $20.95 
for those whose subscriptions represented a decrease.* 

Letters have been received from seven of the 1 2 affiliated organ- 
izations, five of whom replied to the inquiry regarding the financial 
advantage of the Federation to them. Three reported such advan- 
tage, one of them referring to the "more stable basis" attained and 
to the "great satisfaction all around," and another to the fact that 
its gift income had probably increased more rapidly than before the 
Federation. Of the two others one reports that it is too soon to 
judge, and the other that "it remains to be seen if subscribers con- 
tinue and increase as we trust they may." Five organizations re- 
plied as to the extent to which their needs were met, all reporting 

* See a similar showing regarding the Erie Federation on page 269. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS-OTHER FEDERATIONS 

1. Baltimore. The situation in Baltimore is complicated by the 
fact that the first fiscal year of the Federation ("Alliance of Social 
Agencies") covered but seven months — ^April i to Nov. i, 1915. 
Therefore only the second fiscal year, 191 5-16, is usually consid- 
ered in the following paragraphs. 

Figures for the year preceding the Federation can be given for 
but eight of the twelve organizations. The "total contributions" 
were $164,820 in 191 3-14 and $228,026 in 191 5-16, the Federa- 
tion's first complete year, an increase of 38.3 per cent in the two 
years. Each of the eight organizations, as shown on page 265, 
shared in this increase, with the exception of the Prisoners' Aid 
Association. The decrease shown for that association is explained 
as due to the fact that in the earlier year the contributions of 
$9,087 included a gift of over $3,000 from a generous benefactor 
who has since died. In the year in which he died the association 
received its first state appropriation, which has served to take the 
place of this large gift. The director of the Federation states that 
the association's budget " is larger now than it has ever been." 

During the year 191 5-16 the total contributions received by the 
12 organizations in the Federation were $245,423, of which $1 56,891 
was received through the Federation and $88,532 was received 
direct.* 

Evidence as to the adequacy of these contributions seems a little 
contradictory. I n a leaflet used in the campaign early in the current 
year, 1916-17, it is stated that in 1916 "by rigid economy and the 
use of resources not again available to the same extent the year 

^ The affiliated organizations in this city do not make any general direct solicita- 
tion for funds. Almost all of the direct contributions are accounted for by the 
amounts received by the Federated Charities for special family relief, and by the 
tuberculosis society from the sale of the Red Cross Seals, together with contribu- 
tions to the Social Service Corporation received from a few who several years pre- 
viously had guaranteed to it certain amounts yearly. 
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closed without a deficit." On the other hand, the director of the 
Federation writes as follows: 

Every agency carried on its normal work, met all the reasonable demands upon 
it, and ended the year without any increase in the Federation deficit which existed 
when the year began. Indeed there was a net surplus of approximately $3,000. 

In this connection it may be noted that for the current year the 
Federation has announced needs of 1300,000, as compared with but 
1245,423 collected in 1915-16. 

No figures have been furnished by the Federation regarding 
former contributions which were not renewed under the Federa- 
tion, nor regarding the increased or decreased contributions of those 
who continued to give. On this point, however, the Federated 
Charities, one of the affiliated organizations, submits the figures 
shown on page 258. They refer only to contributions that were 
designated to it. They indicate something as to the psychology of 
the giver, but nothing as to the organization's comparative income 
in the two years from contributions. Out of a total of 507 persons 
who had given in the preceding year, 1 7 1 gave larger amounts in 
the Federation's first complete year, 1 30 smaller amounts, and 206 
the same amounts. There were 127 new subscribers. The increased 
amounts much more than offset the decreased amounts; but it 
should be recalled that the figures do not consider at all the former 
givers who failed to renew in the Federation's first year. As a rule, 
the increased amounts were pledged by the larger subscribers. 
This is indicated by the average subscription of those who in- 
creased their contributions, $30.50, as compared with but $20.95 
for those whose subscriptions represented a decrease.^ 

Letters have been received from seven of the 12 affiliated organ- 
izations, five of whom replied to the inquiry regarding the financial 
advantage of the Federation to them. Three reported such advan- 
tage, one of them referring to the "more stable basis" attained and 
to the " great satisfaction all around," and another to the fact that 
its gift income had probably increased more rapidly than before the 
Federation. Of the two others one reports that it is too soon to 
judge, and the other that ''it remains to be seen if subscribers con- 
tinue and increase as we trust they may." Five organizations re- 
plied as to the extent to which their needs were met, all reporting 

* See a similar showing regarding the Erie Federation on page 269. 
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that their complete budgets were raised. One of them states that 
"practically" the full amount was raised; another that its budget 
was increased rather than decreased. 

2. Birmingham. No record is obtainable of the results of the 
"Tri-Charities Campaign" in Birmingham, Ala. The president 
of one of the three organizations is under the impression that most 
givers did not increase the total amounts they had previously con- 
tributed. More often, he thinks, they gave less than their previous 
total. 

It was money raising only that led to this quickly, and therefore 
inadequately, organized effort. The Associated Charities was hav- 
ing great difficulty in raising its funds. The Children's Aid Society, 
just formed, desired to extend its work. It was hoped that by 
means of the Tri-Charities Campaign more money could be ob- 
tained for all three. The officer above quoted thinks that the 
Associated Charities and the Tuberculosis Society received less 
than previously, and that the Children's Aid Society received about 
the same. 

3. Cincinnati. The situation in Cincinnati is complicated by the 
fact that a campaign was conducted in the spring of 191 5 for funds 
to cover the remainder of the calendar year, and that in December 
there was another campaign for the full calendar year 19 16. Dur- 
ing the first period twelve organizations belonged to the Fe^deration 
('* Council of Social Agencies" and in the second twenty-one were 
included. 

The Federation has furnished figures shown on page 266, which 
indicate that there was a 29.0 per cent increase in contributions to 
affiliated organizations in the Federation's first year as compared 
with the previous year. There was a discrepancy of nearly $26,000 
between the total budgets announced and the receipts. That the 
budgets were excessive is shown by the fact that the Federation had 
to borrow only j^!i,ooo to close its first year.* 

On page 267, the contributions of each of the 21 affiliated organ- 
izations in the first (complete) Federation year are compared with 
the contributions each organization received in the pre-federation 

^ That is to say, they shared in the joint collection of funds carried on by the 
Council for part of its organization. 

' Because of a balance of $3, 135 the Federation's net deficit at the end of its first 
year was but $7,865. 
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year. Four organizations more than doubled their contributions. 
In only three cases was the increase less than 1 5 per cent. In one 
case there was a decrease — 51.1 per cent. 
The Federation sums up its financial experience thus : 

We think the federation has produced more money for the organizations than 
could have been produced on the competitive basis. We can't prove it but we know 
the situation and firmly believe it. We also know that a federation in its first year 
has to overcome all sorts of doubts, hostility, and unbelief. It finds the going easier 
in each succeeding year. The community is really quite well pleased with our suc- 
cess for 19 16. 

Letters on this phase of the subject have been received from but 
thirteen of the twenty-one^ affiliated organizations. Seven of these 
replies are not quotable without disclosing the organization's iden- 
tity. Of the six remaining organizations, four report financial ad- 
vantage from the Federation, two of them explaining that they are 
now able to do more work, and another that it is now "very much 
better off." The fifth organization states that its full budget was 
not raised, and the sixth that the Federation was of " no financial 
advantage" to it. In this connection the statements quoted on 
page 238 should also be considered. 

4. Dallas. The Federation in Dallas (" Federated Charities Fi- 
nance Association") completed its first year on December i, 19 16. 
A budget of nearly $$4,000 was announced to cover the needs of the 
eight affiliated organizations, but only $29,021' was collected. In 
addition $10,971 was received direct by the United Charities in 
special family contributions from the relatives, employers, etc., of 
the dependent families. The total contributions under the Federa- 
tion were, therefore, $39,992. Regarding the budget and the year's 
financial experience, the Federation wrote in November, 191 6: 

The budget was not overestimated, but as the total was not subscribed, it be- 
came necessary for all organizations to curtail their activities and expenses so as to 
come within the amount subscribed. 

Another correspondent writes that the Federation "borrowed 
some money and managed to live through the year." Late in 19 16 

^ The Council of Social Agencies, which is one of the twenty-one organizations, 
was not addressed in this connection. 

' The Federation's books show contributions of 137,021, for they include |8,ooo 
which represents contributions received in the campaign at the beginning of the 
second year and used to cancel a loan made near the end of the first year. See 
page 27. 
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the Federation conducted a campaign for the second year, in prep- 
aration for which it was announced that each organization had most 
carefully estimated its needs for the coming year and that these 
estimates had been verified and approved by the Federation. They 
show " the urgent need of $90,000." 

In amplification of the Federation's statement that the organiza- 
tions during 1916 were obliged to curtail their activities, the follow- 
ing is quoted from articles that appeared in one of the local papers 
during January, 1916: 

Yesterday the United Charities was forced to stop helping a family of five, the 
mother of which is in an advanced stage of tuberculosis. . . . The United 
Charities has also been forced to stop giving assistance to an aged couple. The man 
is in the very last stages of consumption and the woman is badly in need of an 
operation. 

A decision to work more actively in support of the Federated Charities Finance 
Association campaign for funds for the eight federated philanthropic organizations 
of Dallas was reached yesterday afternoon by the directors of the United Charities 
in executive session. . . . Conditions in Dallas were discussed at length, in- 
cluding many reports of great need and suffering among the poor in the city, which 
cannot be relieved at present by any of the eight federated city-wide charitable 
organizations on account of lack of funds. 

The United Charities is now out of funds and its work is at a standstill until 
more money can be obtained. 

The Federation reports that these accounts were "in a large 
degree exaggerated," and that the shortage of funds was only tem- 
porary, being chiefly due to the fact that j!(8,ooo of the Federation's 
funds was used to pay off a deficit incurred by the United Charities 
in the preceding (pre-federation) year. The situation was also 
improved by an agreement entered into with the Federation 
whereby the United Charities "was allowed to solicit from non- 
contributors to the Federation" for relief for particular families. 

In this city no letters of inquiry were sent to the affiliated organ- 
izations. 

5. Dayton. The Dayton Federation has completed three fiscal 
years, 1914-15, 191 5-16, and a third year covering the last eight 
months of 19 16. No figures are available to show how much was 
received in contributions by the nine affiliated organizations during 
the year before the Federation was formed. As shown on page 249, 
the total contributions increased 13.3 per cent in the Federation's 
second year. The increase in the third year was 9.1 per cent. 
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There is little doubt that the considerable discrepancy between 
budgets and contributions in each federation year is due to in- 
accurate budget making. One of the affiliated organizations whose 
contributions had fallen much below its budget wrote that its 
"needs," as expressed in the budget, were "simply founded on 
guess work." Thus in 1915-16, though less than 1^3$,ooo was con- 
tributed toward the Federation's budget of over $$3,000, no deficits 
were incurred by any of the affiliated organizations and the deficit 
the Federation itself incurred was but $1,900.^ .-cd. 

It appears from a variety of testimony that the Federation's con- 
tributions — in certain years at least — have been raised only after a 
great deal of effort, involving several successive campaigns, and 
that certain of the organizations in those years have been hard 
pressed to carry on their work with the funds provided. In April, 
191 $, an article appeared in the organ of the Greater Dayton Asso- 
ciation (which organized the Federation) entitled " Help or Charity 
Fails." The following appeared in another Dayton paper in June 
of the same year: 

The Associated Charities is in debt l4,ooo. . . . Wide retrenchment has 
been necessitated . . . Employees have been let go and those who remain are 
receiving no pay at present. . . This announcement is made after a confer- 
ence between representatives of the Associated Charities and the Federation in 
the hope that people will give the Associated Charities their support. 

Direct contributions have been small in each year, 1(930 in the 
first year, $848 in the second year, and $536 in the third year of eight 
months. In raising the necessary funds efforts have been made by 
the Federation to get assistance from the directors of the allied 
organizations, the persons most familiar with their work and there- 
fore the ones able to explain it best; but most of them, the Federa- 
tion explains, have been unwilling to assist. 

The Federation explains further that one of its difficulties has 
arisen because " it is felt in some cases, where small amounts are 
subscribed, that we are prevented from asking for an increased sub- 
scription from those believed to be able to give it." 

Letters regarding their financial experiences have been received 
from but three of the nine affiliated organizations. The first re- 
ports that " all effort and worry about finances is eliminated. . . 

> For deficits in other years see page 27, footnote 4. 
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• . Our gift income is practically doubled." The second writes 
that its income is larger than before, adding, " We make the money 
keep pace with the growing needs. When we cannot get it one place, 
we do another." The third states that it has not been " materially 
benefited"; the amount received "has not been increased each 
year nor has it been in proportion to needs. . . . The business 
men do not give as much to the Federation as they formerly did to 
the individual charities." 

6. Denver. The Denver Federation under three different names^ 
has had a history of twenty-nine years. This fact makes compar- 
isons with the period before it was formed both impossible and 
unnecessary. It now comprises 2 1 organizations, though an almost 
equal number of the city's social organizations are not affiliated. 

The amounts collected by the Federation in successive years 
since its organization are shown on page 268. Contributions fell 
off greatly after the third and fourth years, and for seventeen years 
they remained below the collections of 1890-91, dropping in three 
years to less than half of that amount. This marked decline was 
chiefly a result of the fact that in the Federation's fifth year a city 
subsidy of $10,000 was obtained — equal to nearly one-half of the 
amount previously contributed. Collections at once fell off by 
more than $10,000, and in 1912-13, when the city appropriation was 
discontinued, the Federation's total income was suddenly reduced 
from $37,000 to $21,000. 

If a comparison is made between the $71,322 received by the 
Federation in contributions in its two most recent years, 1914-15 
and 191 5-16, and the $44,52 1 received in its third and fourth years, 
1889-H90 and 1890-91, — these being the first two years for which 
figures are available, — an increase of 60.2 percent is shown. This 
gain, equivalent to but i .9 per cent per year, is a very small one. 
During the period there has been an increase of over 144 per cent 
in the population of the city. The contributions of 191 5-16 were 
much above those of any other year. This was accomplished 
chiefly by means of a whirlwind campaign. 

The financial experience of the 14 separate organizations for 
which figures are available for the period, parallels that of the Fed- 

' See page 12. 
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eration as a whole.* Four of them received generally increasing 
amounts from the Federation, though with interruptions for an 
occasional year or years during which decreases are reported; two 
show almost steady decreases; seven show generally increasing 
amounts up to about the middle of the period or a little later and 
then decreased amounts; and one organization shows a quite irreg- 
ular income. During the year 191 2-1 3 all organizations received 
less than they had received during the previous year. 

In studying the deficits incurred, as shown in the organizations' 
printed financial statements, only the three recent years have been 
considered — 1 9 1 3- 1 4, 1 9 1 4- 1 5 and 1 9 1 5- 1 6 — during which the Fed- 
eration has been operating under the name of Federation for Char- 
ity and Philanthropy. In these years 35 deficits were incurred, as 
shown on page 251, but only 14 of them amounted to $1,000 or 
more. Eight of these larger deficits were equivalent to 20 per cent 
or over of the organizations' receipts from all sources in the specified 
years. The organizations that incurred them are listed on page 268. 

It was in an effort to improve the unsatisfactory conditions that 
the figures for contributions reflect that two reorganizations of the 
Federation were undertaken, one in 191 1 and another two years 
later. Conditions were not much improved by the first of these 
changes, as is indicated by the following statement in the Federa- 
tion's report in 19 13, after the Jewish organizations in the Federa- 
tion had withdrawn to form a federation of their own: 

The fifteen remaining institutions were less than half of the various organized 
agencies in the community rendering services similar to those rendered by the 
societies comprising the United Charities. It became manifest that to avoid com- 
plete disorganization, a more comprehensive union of the charities of the community 
must be effected. 

The reorganization which then took place, in 191 3, was along the 
lines of the original plan of the Cleveland Federation. The sitiia- 
tion in 191 5, after a two years' trial of this plan, is described by the 
Federation as follows: 

The officers of the Federation recommended that, because of its failure to meet 
its obligations to the affiliated organizations, the Federation disband. The trustees 
and presidents of institutions were unwilling to accept the recommendation and 
voted to continue. 

' This study of the organizations separately does not include the last two years, 
for it was made before figures for those years were available. 
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Since that time a new spirit seems to have animated the organ- 
ization. The proposal for a survey, described in a later chapter, 
had an inspiriting effect, and improvement has been marked along 
several lines. 

Up to this point, in all statements regarding contributions in 
Denver, only contributions received by the Federation have been 
considered. From the start, however, a large amount of direct 
collection has been necessary. The direct contributions have un- 
doubtedly exceeded the federation's own collections, but unfortu- 
nately no figures are available regarding them except for the year 
191 5-16. In the latter year, when the unusually large Federation 
collections had decreased the proportion of direct collections, the 
organizations collected $44,986, or 51.7 per cent of the $86,g72 
collected in both ways. 

Direct collection by the affiliated organizations was not a part of 
the plan of those who started the Federation. "The establishment 
of the charity fund," according to the report of a special Federa- 
tion committee in 191 3, "was . . . supposed to yield a fund 
sufficiently large to relieve the institutions from the necessity of 
miscellaneous solicitation." As a matter of fact, a sufficiently large 
fund has never been raised even to approximate this ideal. On 
page 98, comment has already been made upon one result of this 
situation — the fact that because the Federation did not raise money 
enough for their needs, certain organizations were forced to violate 
their immunity pledges, and that when a great effort was made in 
190^10 to re-pledge all societies, the Federation in turn "purpos- 
ing" to collect the full amount needed ($50,000), the amount it was 
able to collect was but $27,5 19. 

Regarding organizations that have withdrawn from the Federa- 
tion in the course of its history, the Federation writes that "some 
of them withdrew believing that the sum they could raise outside 
of the Federation would be very much larger than the amounts 
received by them if they remained within it." The Colorado Hu- 
mane Society withdrew when the state appropriation which it had 
received for fourteen years was cut off. The Federation explains 
the situation which then developed as follows: 

As the Federation has always had a rule that it will not conduct a special cam- 
paign to raise money for any institution after having the annual campaign, it be- 
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came necessary for the Humane Society to withdraw from the Federation in order 
to be free to raise its budget wherever it could, and it withdrew with the consent 
and most cordial feeling of the Federation. 

In the report of the Survey^ made in 191 6 it is stated that: 

Many agencies which are convinced that they are losing money by remaining 
in the Federation nevertheless remain from a sense of public duty and because they 
believe that federation is the right thing. 

It seems to have been largely for financial reasons that several 
organizations, eligible as members of the Federation, have refused 
to join it. Three of them write as follows: 

There never have been sufficient funds secured to pay the deficits' of the insti- 
tutions. . . . It is perfectly evident that only a tithe of the amounts which 
could be collected, did each institution take care of its own finances, can be gathered 
by the Federation in one rally per year. 

The reason 1 am not a member is that the life of our organization is its subscribers. 
After years spent in getting them together it did not seem just exactly the thing for 
me to do. Then if the Federation should fail to provide the necessary budget, which 
in some instances they have failed to do, I would have to get my clientage all over 
again or quit. 

No institutions feel that they have reached the limits of their possibilities, but 
have many plans for developing the scope of their work. Under the federation plan 
the institutions will find greater difficulty in working out these plans. 

Comment regarding the Federation has been received from four 
business men in Denver. They write as shown in the four following 
paragraphs: 

In my opinion givers are not as liberal under the federation plan as they would 
be if each institution were permitted to make its own personal appeal. . . . The 
business man is interested in securing immunity from solicitation by making one 
single subscription which he regards as insurance against further annoyance, and 
he buys such insurance as cheaply as possible. . . . The effect of this arrange- 
ment was to handicap the institutions in the organization [federation]. 

There is no doubt in my mind but what the individual institutions could get 
larger donations if each put its cause and requirements separately before the public, 
and the public would, in the end, give more that way. 

There are rich men in Denver who, if solicited by each one of these institutions 
separately, would give five or ten dollars to the solicitor to get rid of him. But when 
you go to such men and ask for one subscription to cover the work of the Federation 
they will subscribe perhaps ten or fifteen dollars. . . . The organization was 

^ See page 224. 

* By "deficits" the writer evidently refers to the difference between an organiza- 
tion's collections and its needs. As shown on page 251, only a few of the organiza- 
tions in the years there considered incurred deficits in the strict sense of the word. 
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originally started at the suggestion of the big merchants and people who are solic- 
ited for every charitable institution, and even they do not subscribe in proportion 
to what they would have to give if they were solicited by the separate organizations. 
We do not give in our office what we would have to give if we were solicited sepa- 
rately. . . . The organization during the last ten years has been purely a 
makeshift; it is true that when Denver was smaller it was more successful. Two 
years ago the Federation was just about to go out of existence when a new set of 
men stepped in and said, "Let's try it and see if we can make it go." A new presi- 
dent was elected and new blood to the Board of Trustees, and the same old game 
started over again with prospects of little better success then heretofore. . . . 
On the whole I am satisfied that the plan in theory is a grand success, but in prac- 
tice it does not work out as successfully as it ought to do. Time may cure the 
defects, but while this is happening the honest institutions are being starved for the 
funds that they could go out and raise. 

From a business man's standpoint, it is the correct way to handle charities, but 
it has been extremely difficult to get the public to make their donations without the 
"personal" touch. The giver loses his personal interest and the personal "God 
bless you," and seems to feel that he is being removed from the list of "our honored 
donors" to some particular institution. ... In short, it seems to me that ^e 
Federation is a business proposition, and that without the Federation the vanity 
of the individual can be worked on for much larger donations. 

In contrast to these statements are the letters of two of the affil- 
iated organizations: 

Many business men feel . . . that the Federation is making the investi- 
gation that they themselves are unable to make in regard to the institutions because 
they do not have time nor opportunity, and therefore they prefer to give in one sum 
and as largely, in many cases perhaps even more largely . . . than if solicited 
a great number of times and giving in an unintelligent way, often not knowing the 
merits of the institution to which they contribute. . . . There are a few per- 
sons who give less to the Federation, although it represents about 20 institutions, 
than they would give to one organization if 1 should solicit them personally. For- 
tunately this number is small. 

The Federation started out assuring the business men that by contributing to 
the Federation they would be immune from separate appeals of the institutions and 
many of them grasped the opportunity to contribute a lump sum in the belief that 
they would thereby be able to lessen their contributions, but this was not general 
among our business men. 

The Federation's own statements regarding its inability to collect 
the necessary funds begin in its eighth annual report and appear in 
most reports from that time on. That the reader may realize the 
continuance and tone of these statements, the following extracts 
have been made. In certain reports, interspersed with statements 
such as those here quoted, are others of a more encouraging sort, 
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but the prevailing tone is expressed by the quotations here pre- 
sented. 

Some few complaints have been heard because of one or two entertainments 
having been held and contributors to the Charity Fund being solicited to buy 
tickets. What else can be done when the appropriations will not go around? (1898) 

In no case were we able to give any society the amount they asked for, or even 
as much as the Trustees felt they should have, to enable them to do their work as 
it should be done. . . . We simply divided the funds we had, as fairly as we 
knew how, between the different institutions. The growth of the various societies 
is more rapid than the growth of our subscription list. (1901) 

One of the serious conditions that confronts the Trustees is that it seems im- 
possible to find new subscribers to take place of those who have left the city or 
those who have died. . . . The constant appeal that comes from the manage- 
ment of these institutions to the Board shows that their work is constantly increas- 
ing and that they are very much menaced in the proper conduct of the same, owing 
to the lack of sufficient money. . . . The public can hardly appreciate the dis- 
couragement in our operations, when it is a fact that we are not increasing our re- 
ceipts, but there is a constant tendency for them to decline. ... It certainly 
cannot be a fact that our people are less generous than those of other large com- 
munities in this country. (1904) 

The work of the Board shows no improvement in the collection of money over 
that of 1906. It seems impossible to get the regular contributors to increase their 
subscriptions. (1907) 

We regret to report that the subscriptions to the Charities Fund show a decline 
from the amount of 1907, notwithstanding our effort to increase the number of 
subscribers as well as the amount of the subscriptions. We were unable to accom- 
plish what was so anxiously desired by ourselves and so much needed by your 
Society. (1908) 

For twenty years our society has been running along the same grooves. It was 
organized with much enthusiasm and has accomplished an immense amount of 
good, but for several years it has remained almost stationary, while the city has 
grown very rapidly. Although organized for the purpose of relieving the individual 
societies from the labor of soliciting funds, and the business community from the 
annoyance of continued importunity, the demands of the institutions have grown 
so much more rapidly than our ability to supply them that both those original pur- 
poses have been largely disregarded. The Trustees believe that we should return 
to the original purposes of the founders or disband. (1909) 

In the matter of raising money, we have fallen far short of our hopes. . . . 
Although about 1 10,000 short of what we had hoped to raise, it is still almost 50 
per cent more than was ever raised by us before. A few of our institutions found that 
by strict economy they could save on the estimate they made at the beginning of 
the year, and they closed the year in fair shape. Others, however, have suffered a 
real hardship. (1910) 

A number of needy and worthy charities have sought admission to our ranks, 
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but the state of our treasury did not seem to justify us in assuming additional 
burdens. (191 1) 

The amount collected for distribution was larger than usual, but it fell far short 
of the amount required to maintain the institutions properly. Many of their help- 
ful activities were curtailed, and some had to be abandoned because of lack of funds. 
. . . The first year of the Denver Federation for Charity and Philanthropy (the 
reorganized United Charities) was marked by an apparently never-ending stream of 
difficulties and a consequent ceaseless effort to overcome them. (19 14) 

The organization in the Denver Federation that most nearly 
corresponds to a charity organization society is the Social Service 
Bureau, called from 191 1 to 1 9 14 the " Department of Relief," and 
previous to that the " Central Office." The appropriation to this 
form of work has remained almost stationary for 29 years. It was 
$5,000 in 1 89 1 and $5,000 in 191 1, twenty years later, though in the 
intervening years it had varied from $4,31 1 to $6,312. The latter 
amount was received in 1908. which was the only year in the period 
in which more than $5,000 was received from the Federation. In 
each of the last two years $6,000 has been received. In addition 
relief contributions have been raised direct for special cases, and 
during the two most recent years — since the separate incorporation 
of the Social Service Bureau — some contributions have been ob- 
tained direct, but the total received from all sources — ^$8,874 in 
1914-15, and $9,341 in 191 5-16 — is small in comparison with the 
amounts received by associated charities in other cities of Denver's 
size. 

Figures presented on page 259, make it possible to compare the 
Denver society, in this particular, in the year 1914-15,^ with the 
unfederated associated charities from which reports have been re- 
ceived regarding contributions, in so far as the latter are located in 
cities with a smaller population than that of Denver. Only three 
of these 13 societies had smaller contributions than the Denver 
society, and in each case the city's population was very much less 
than Denver's. Four of them received contributions over three 
times as large as those of the Denver society. In partial explana- 
tion of this contrast it should be noted that large relief funds 
swelled the figures for the year considered and that the Denver 
society was less affected by this fact than the others, because it 

^ The year 1914-15 was used because at the time when this particular study was 
made it was the latest year for which the United States census estimates of popula- 
tion were available. 
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cares only for transient families. But this latter limitation of its 
work, which has always existed, is itself a result of the society's 
financial handicap. Moreover, from statements in the Federation's 
reports, it appears that contributions have been inadequate even to 
cover this limited form of work. The following are quoted from 
the reports of 1898, 1901, and 1907: 

It is simply impossible for our organization to give more than temporary relief 
outside of our institutions. . . . Our Central Office receipts are l4,6oo; our 
demands are for ten times as much. Therefore, when a party asks us for transpor- 
tation to New York or Chicago, when our quarterly appropriation is nearly ex- 
hausted, we would naturally like to give the desired assistance, but cannot. (1898) 

It is impossible for the Central Office to meet other than emergency cases — so 
that the employees deserve the sympathy rather than the censure of applicants, 
in not being able to give large sums for transportation, or to care properly for t: e 
homeless sick. (1901) 

The society generally is suffering from charges of neglect which are unavoidable 
without more funds at the disposition of the Central Office. (1907) 

Late in 19 16 the president of the Social Service Bureau wrote 
that the organization has "had to spread out its funds, pay its 
workers less salary and work the office force harder, and is still 
doing this." Since becoming separately incorporated it has tried 
to obtain memberships as an additional source of income, but it is 
explained that "we have never had the funds to make a proper 
campaign by way of publicity and solicitation for such member- 
ships." During 1 914-15 and 191 5-16, in the second of which years 
the Federation's contributions were considerably increased, the 
organization's gift income "was not adequate" for the support of 
its work. In these years, it was stated the Federation "was not an 
advantage to our Bureau financially beyond what the United 
Charities^ was." The writer added: 

As a result of Dr. Allen's survey our Bureau has accepted the large field for work 
recommended in his report, and has submitted to the Federation a plan requiring 
additional money, but the Federation has taken no action thereon, and our Bureau 
consequently is not able to increase its work beyond what it has been doing for 
practically 25 years, and will not be able to do so unless the Federation gives it an 
additional appropriation or permits it to solicit funds independently. 

An outside observer, commenting on the situation, writes : 

I know that the organization of case work in Denver has been cruelly handi- 
capped by this plan. 

^The Federation was previously called the "United Charities." 
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Only eight replies have been received to the letters addressed to 
fourteen of the affiliated organizations.^ The Social Service Bureau 
has been quoted above. Four organizations seemed in general to 
be satisfied with the Federation. One received "nearly enough 
money. ... to meet expenses. . . . We have received 
from the Federation the full amount we asked of it " ; another writes 
that in the last two years its gift income had been "about right"; 
a third states that the Federation was never a disadvantage and 
that it " has always saved us from the necessity of soliciting funds 
for our work outside of our immediate circle of friends" ; the fourth 
quite exceptionally writes that "since being a member of the Fed- 
eration we have raised no money direct." It adds that "we have 
been able to meet our obligations. We have not been forced to 
curtail our work." 

Of the three organizations, in addition to the Social Service 
Bureau, that seem more or less dissatisfied, one, while referring to 
the Federation as " an advantage because of the standing it gives, 
as well as money," added that " the income from the Federation 
declined since 1912 but the needs increased. The Federation gave us 
what it thought a just proportion of funds raised. We had to get 
the rest"; another wrote that "during 191 3-14 the Federation was 
much more of a hindrance than advantage because it couldn't 
collect enough money and wouldn't allow the different charities to 
solicit for themselves"; and the third stated that the Federation 
had "in no way" been a financial advantage. The proportion 
received through it had been "entirely inadequate." The organiza- 
tion was increasingly unable to meet its needs, "extension work was 
imperative but impossible. Educational work was very limited for 
need of funds." 

Regarding the most recent year at the time these letters were 
written, the year 1915-16, three of the above organizations report 
or imply a financial improvement; but a fourth reports no im- 
provement. 

One organization, referring to the year 191 2 when there was a 
"severe financial depression in Denver," writes that "support of 
the Federation lessened and money had to go to the less able and 
self-helpful of the institutions." 

^ For special reasons no letters were sent to the remaining organizations. 
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7. Elmira. The Elmira Federation ("Allied Charities") has had 
six complete years for which figures are available. For the year 
before the Federation was formed, 1909-10, figures regarding con- 
tributions are available for but two of the seven affiliated organiza- 
tions. These show small increases. 

The total amount received by the affiliated organizations during 
the Federation's six years increased from the second to the fifth 
year, the per cents of increase in each year over the preceding being 
7.8, 13.8, 7.2 and 25.3. In 191 5-16, however, there was a decrease 
of 10.7 per cent — ^from $18,847 ^^ $16,831. 

At the start the Federation was little more than a joint campaign 
for a single year's funds. A budget of $1 7,000 was announced, but 
only $ 1 4, 1 56 collected. The budget was clearly excessive, however, 
for only $1 1,435 was appropriated to the organizations, $2,500 of 
the balance remaining being temporarily invested. There was no 
campaign in the second year, and the amount collected fell off 17 
per cent — ^from $14, 1 56 to $11 ,786. Securities were sold to supple- 
ment these collections. In the third year the falling off was still 
greater, and in April, 191 4, with nearly six months of the year re- 
maining, the "Allied Fund" was almost empty. Another campaign 
was undertaken, and a professional manager employed. The fiscal 
year was changed, and money subscribed for a period of thirty 
months — ^from July i, 191 4, to January i, 191 7 — to cover the esti- 
mated needs for this period ot $46,750. The amount received dur- 
ing the thirty months was $47,182 — ^$432 more than the budget 
adopted for the period. As a matter of fact, the needs for the 
thirty months were considerably underestimated^ and the total 
amount proved to be less than the amount needed, the shortage 
coming in the last year, as is shown by the figures on page 249. 

A table furnished by the Federation and shown on page 271, 
indicates the extent to which each affiliated organization has shared 
in the general increases in contributions. The contributions in the 
Federation's first year, 1910-11, are compared with those of its 
latest year. The smallest increase in any organization in the five 

^ The Federation estimated its needs for thirty months but was obliged to use 
the receipts for two months of the preceding fiscal year, during which months the 
campaign was in progress. 
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year period is one per cent, the largest 259.0 per cent. In one case 
there was a decrease — ^43.8 per cent. 

Four of the five affiliated organizations replied to the Commit- 
tee's inquiries on this point. ^ One reports that the increase in 
income from the Federation "has kept pace with" its needs; 
another that it has kept pace "fairly well"; another is satisfied, 
in general, with its connection with the Federation; and the fourth 
reports that the Federation has enabled it to meet its expenses as 
they have increased, " and with much less labor." 

^ There are seven affiliated organizations, but two of these are departments of 
the " Federation for Social Service." For special reasons inquiries were not sent 
to them. 
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CHAPTER VI 
CONTRIBUTIONS— OTHER FEDERATIONS (Continued) 

1. Erie. The Erie Federation completed its first year on Oc- 
tober 1, 1916. It then comprised 1 1 organizations. It has furnished 
very complete figures both for that year and the preceding year. 
As shown on page 248, if in comparison with the preceding year 
contributions only are considered, an increase of 213.0 per cent is 
shown^ but since the Federation makes impossible income of the 
sort previously received from entertainments, etc., a fairer compar- 
ison includes the income from these sources in the earlier year.* 
On that basis an increase of 80.9 per cent is shown. The Federation 
points out, in connection with this increase, that the campaign 
which brought subscriptions for most of the money received 
occurred but two months subsequent to a disastrous flood in the 
city, for the relief of whose sufferers contributions of $55,000 had 
been made. 

The amount contributed to the Federation in its first year — 
160,676 — ^was about $5,000 less than the amount subscribed, and 
nearly $25,000 less than the amount stated in the budget as the 
organizations' needs. The Federation explains that " by practicing 
economy the organizations were able to get through the year." 
On the subscription blank for the present year it is explained that 
$10,080 is needed to cover deficits incurred during the first year by 
four organizations, these deficits being " caused by the Federation 
not receiving the amount of money needed this past year." In 
addition a deficit of $2,368 was incurred by the Federation itself. 
In explanation of the large deficits incurred by the hospitals the 
Federation writes: 

Up to last year the hospitals received practically nothing from the public for 
maintenance. . . . The interest charges for the past year amounted to 516,502. 

^ The total contributions of {63,700 shown on page 248 include $60,676 given 
to the Federation and {3,024 to the organizations direct. 

' The few entertainments given in the Federation year have been for other than 
current expense funds. 
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If it had not been for these debts, the hospitals would have run almost without 
deficit. 

In general the deficits appear to have been caused partly by the 
fact that contributions did not reach the expected amount, and 
partly by the fact that the expenses of the Federation itself were 
greater than had been anticipated.^ In June, 1916, in an effort to 
avoid the deficits that were then threatened, a supplementary cam- 
paign was conducted which, according to the Federation, "did not 
come up to our expectations, the main difficulty being that we were 
unable to secure a sufficient number of interested workers." 

Regarding increased contributions from former givers, figures 
are presented on page 269, which indicate that 91 1, or over 79 per 
cent of the 1,145 former contributors who renewed, subscribed 
larger amounts, while the smaller subscriptions were but 108, or 
approximately 9 per cent of the total. The net increase in the 
amount subscribed was nearly 137 per cent. The figures referred 
to indicate statistically a fact frequently observed, but usually 
without statistical support — namely, the greater appeal that fed*^^ 
erations make to the large giver. A series of regular progressions 
is shown. The larger the giver, the more likely he was to increase 
his gift, and the less to decrease it. If the three groups shown in 
the table are referred to as the large, medium, and small subscribers, 
it appears that increased amounts were subscribed by 56 per cent 
of the small contributors, by 79 per cent of the medium contribu- 
tors, and by 90 per cent of the large contributors. In exact con- 
trast it appears that decreased amounts were subscribed by 14 per 
cent of the small contributors, by 10 per cent of the medium con- 
tributors, and by 6 per cent of the large contributors. A second 
table, presented on page 269, shows an equally marked progression 
in the amount of the increased contributions — 19.0 per cent for the 
small subscriber, 11 1 .2 per cent for the medium subscriber, and 
143.5 per cent for the large subscriber. 

Of the 2,190 persons who contributed to one or more of the 
affiliated organizations in the year before the Federation, i ,049, or 
47.8 per cent, did not subscribe to the Federation in its first year. 
How many of these gave directly in that year to any of the affil- 
iated organizations is not known. These persons were among the 

* See page 1 58. 
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very small givers. Their total contributions in the year before the 
Federation were but $1,067, ^^d the loss through their failure to 
renew was but 5 per cent of the total amount contributed in the 
previous year. The Federation explains, furthermore, that many 
of those recorded as not renewing are women who had previously 
given small amounts in their own names, but who subscribed much 
larger amounts after the Federation was formed under their hus- 
bands' names, and thus became recorded as new subscribers. 

A rather marked feature of the financial returns is the large 
proportion subscribed during the Federation year by persons who 
had not given in the preceding year to any of the affiliated organ- 
izations (p. 270). They gave 31 per cent of the total — $20,553 ^^^ 
of $66,324 — but their average subscription was small, $7.06 as 
compared with an average of $39.97 shown for former contributors 
who gave again in the Federation year. 

With four exceptions, in three of which contributions decreased 
by 6.3, 16.7 and 28.3 per cent, the affiliated organizations show 
marked increases in contributions compared with their receipts 
from contributions, from entertainments, etc., the preceding year. 
Four organizations more than doubled their contributions. The 
figures for all organizations are presented on page 270. In regard 
to the decrease of 1 6.7 per cent shown for the Associated Charities, 
the Federation explains that in the pre-federation year, 1914-15 — 
the year of marked unemployment — the Associated Charities was 
able to raise $14,425, mostly for relief, whereas it had never before 
raised more than about $6,000 a year. In the nearly normal year 
that followed, though the amount received was less, the society 
was enabled " to increase its regular paid staff from a general secre- 
tary, one visitor, and one stenographer to a general secretary, three 
visitors, and two stenographers." But to accomplish this, and to 
carry on its regular work, the society incurred a deficit of $1,759, 
as shown in Table 13 of Appendix 11, in addition to having unpaid 
bills at the end of the year of $1 ,936. 

In the Federation's first annual report letters regarding its work 
are printed from all but one of the eleven affiliated organizations. 
Three of them have "unqualified praise" for the Federation, or 
regard it as "the ideal plan," or are "eager to have it continue"; 
another regards it as "proven beyond question that the plan is 
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practicable" ; two refer to it as " satisfactory" or as a " benefit and 
relief"; another reports that "the Federation has aided " finan- 
cially, and still another that it "has provided the money that was 
greatly needed." The two remaining organizations refer, one to the 
" better results, greater efficiency and much in economy" that have 
been gained; and the other to the "great relief" the Federation 
affords on the financial side. 

One of those referred to above mentions also the relief to the 
organizations, and one the relief to the public " heretofore contin- 
ually importuned for funds"; while two point in addition to the 
fact that the organizations are more free now to carry on their 
own work. Two others, beside the one quoted above, refer to 
the economy and efficiency that have been gained in the raising 
of funds. 

Prior to the publication of these statements letters had been 
received from the affiliated organizations. In all cases but one 
their remarks regarding the financial advantage they had received 
from the Federation are in the same tenor as the published state- 
ments quoted above. The exceptional organization writes that 
"it is very difficult to state whether the Federation has been an 
advantage financially or not." Another organization, not quoted 
in the published report, writes: " We have received no more money 
for our work, but have had very much less labor and responsibility 
in connection with raising the money." 

All of the organizations received less, some of them considerably 
less, than the budgets approved by the Federation called for. Nine 
of the eleven organizations explain these discrepancies, or comment 
upon them. One writes that the discrepancy was "due to an over- 
estimate of the amount needed." Three indicate that there was no 
overestimate of needs, two of them explaining that the smaller 
receipts made it impossible for the organizations to expand or to 
"branch out" as they had hoped to do. Two, in spite of the dis- 
crepancy, did not curtail their work; two because of it went into 
debt; and one explains that "we were simply obliged to accept the 
revised amount as it was all the Federation had funds to pay us." 

2. New Orleans. The New Orleans Federation, including i8 
affiliated organizations, was abandoned in the middle of its second 
year. The financial situation at the end of the first year is explained 
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in the following extract from an appeal letter sent to the Federa- 
tion's contributors : 

The Federation of Charity has been through one year that has had no equal for 
many years, from the standpoint of the difficulty of collecting money for charity. 
Member organizations did not receive all the money their budgets called for, and 
were consequently very much hampered in their work; but through the close co- 
operation of all the organizations the year has ended with the Federation still a 
going concern, through the unanimous vote of all organizations represented at a 
meeting held December 15th. 

The amount for which contributions were solicited for the first 
year was j^ 100,000, but only ^43,488 was received. The President 
of the Federation writes that "the amount needed for 1914 and 
also for 191 5 was $62,000. We tried to collect j^ 100,000 for 1914 
and $75,000 for 1915." 

No figures are available for a comparison with the pre-federation 
year. Regarding the first Federation year a correspondent writes: 

The first year ended in fairly satisfactory shape financially, but things grew 
gradually worse the second year, and when the break-up came it was simply be- 
cause the Federation could not collect sufficient funds to supply the constituent 
organizations. 

One of the affiliated organizations writes: 

The disadvantages were the unpopularity of the Federation due to the mis- 
management and discourteous treatment of small subscribers in some instances, 
the ease with which people who wanted so to do could refuse all aid, saying they 
subscribed through the Federation, the willingness of many boards and some indi- 
viduals to sit back and depend on the Federation for support. 

Lack of funds is referred to by certain correspondents as explain- 
ing the Federation's failure to undertake the social and publicity 
work that had been planned, and its inability to obtain " the right 
kind of an expert to handle the office." The same reason is offered 
to explain the withdrawal of one organization after the first year. 
In its instructions to solicitors, the Federation stated that "the 
Federation first guarantees to each charity the amount of its annual 
expenses." This, one correspondent writes, was a mistake. The 
Federation should only have agreed " to distribute amounts actu- 
ally designated to each society — in other words, we relieved the 
members of each organization of too much responsibility." 

Another organization writes: 

The mere fact of federation did undoubtedly lessen the activity of individuals 
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connected with the various organizations. I did not work for our organization after 
the Federation had been formed with nearly the vigor that I had used previously. 
There were many who had not given to the Federation whom I might have solicited 
except for our altogether natural feeling that the responsibility was now on the 
Federation. 

Letters have been received from eight of the eighteen organiza- 
tions. Only three of these report advantages from the Federation, 
one specifying "freedom from worry and annoyance/' the second 
relief from the " labor and uncertainty of raising funds," and the 
third the increased net income resulting from the fact that com- 
missions were unnecessary. Four of the five remaining organizations 
refer to the failure of contributions to equal their budgets or their 
needs. The following statement from one of them is similar to 
that expressed by two others : 

We were satisfied with the theory of the Federation, but . . . not satisfied 
with the way the plans worked out. . . . We received the amount of our esti- 
mate [for needs] for only a few months, and then the sum gradually dwindled until 
the last payment was but one-twentieth of that amount, and finally the Federation 
went to pieces. 

Another organization adds: "And we were still refused permis- 
sion to raise money ourselves" — that is to say, until the Federation 
was abandoned. Still another in this final group states that "a 
good many of our regular contributors gave nothing for our benefit 
while the Federation was in operation." The fifth organization 
reports difficulty after the Federation was abandoned in getting its 
former contributors to give again. On the other hand, two organ- 
izations report no difficulty on this score, one explaining that 
because of the experiment and its failure it was not felt that any 
damage had been done to the work of the organization, the other 
reporting that since the Federation dissolved it has done better 
financially than while it was in existence. 

3. Oshkosh. In the Oshkosh Federation ("General Welfare 
Association"), including six organizations, almost all the funds 
were collected by the Federation itself. In the year before the 
Federation was formed the affiliated organizations received 1^,657, 
chiefly in contributions but partly from the proceeds of entertain- 
ments. During the Federation's first year, ^10,067 was contrib- 
uted, an increase of 16.3 per cent over the previous year's re- 
ceipts from both sources. No deficits were incurred during the 
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year by the Federation or by any of its affiliated organizations. 
Needs calling for $12,300 in contributions had been announced 
based on reports from the organizations. Certain of these reports 
were faulty, and the true budget was about $10,700. 

On page 272 figures are shown for four of the six affiliated organi- 
zations in which the contributions received in the Federation's first 
year are compared with the receipts in the preceding year from con- 
tributions, entertainments, etc. The Associated Charities' contri- 
butions decreased 9. 5 per cent . For the other organizations increases 
are shown varying from 20.9 to 73.3 per cent. 

Inquiries were not addressed to the affiliated organizations. 

4. Richmond, Ind. The Richmond Federation ("Social Ser- 
vice Bureau") completed its second year in September, 1916. The 
amount that it and its four affiliated organizations received from 
the public increased 86.4 per cent in the first year over the pre- 
federation year, and 9.6 per cent in the second year over the first. 
(See table on page 272.) The amount collected by the Federation 
itself decreased from $5,918 in the first year to $4,567 in the second, 
but the amount collected by the organizations direct was nearly 
trebled. 

There has been no direct solicitation for contributions, other than 
for membership fees and for the sale of Christmas seals. The money 
raised direct by the affiliated organizations since the Federation 
was formed has been by means of entertainments, etc. 

The Federation explains that the decline in its own collections 
was due to the smaller needs of the Associated Charities for equip- 
ment and particularly for relief, the year 1915-16 being a pros- 
perous one in the city. It is further explained that the budgets of 
the affiliated organizations, as agreed upon at the beginning of 
each year, have been paid in full. No deficits have been incurred 
by the affiliated organizations or by the Federation itself. 

In interpreting the large increase shown above for the Federa- 
tion's first year, consideration must be given to the peculiar situa- 
tion in this city. The Federation's secretary, on his own estimate, 
devotes about nine-tenths of his time to his duties as secretary of 
the Associated Charities, which is by far the most expensive organi- 
zation in the group. For this reason the doubling of the total in- 
come received from the public, which took place after the formation 
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of the Federation, was hardly more than a doubling of the Asso- 
ciated Charities' income. Such an increase is ordinarily received 
by an associated charities in event of reorganization, as in this 
instance, with the employment for the first time of an executive 
who has had previous charity organization experience. 

Inquiries were not addressed to the affiliated organizations in 
this Federation. 

5. St. Joseph. Regarding the St. Joseph Federation* the sec- 
retary of the Commerce Club writes as follows: 

The societies [before the Federation was formed] were without money and were 
discouraged in their efforts to raise it. The business men claimed they would give 
more readily in one sum to a group of business men than in any other way. An 
equally important fact was one not generally advertised — that we knew too few 
were bearing the burden. . . . We raised [in the Federation's campaign] the 
sum we started out for. . . . The year preceding our campaign only $7,500 
was raised from the public. This was a little lower than usual, as some of the insti- 
tutions were really running on a deficit, but we have nearly tripled the public sup- 
port as to amount. 

The amount announced as "necessary" to cover the "present 
minimum needs" of the affiliated organizations was $24,730 per 
year. The exact amount pledged in the campaign for the first year 
is not known. The amount pledged for each of the three years for 
which the campaign was made was but $18,000, though it is stated 
that "$5,000 more will be absolutely sure of renewal the next two 
years." 

6. Salt Lake City. The Federation in Salt Lake City (" Central 
Finance Board") existed but one year, 19 14- 15. It asked for 
$80,000; later, for $44,000, and received but $19,212. One of the 
14 affiliated organizations writes that it was not given a fair trial. 
" I do not think such a board could become an established success 
in one year." No figures are obtainable as to the amount collected 
by the affiliated organizations during the previous year. It seems, 
from the following quotations, that, to some extent at least, former 
contributors gave less than they had given before. The first is 
from an editorial in The Utah Survey, a periodical devoted to 
social work in Utah: 

The business men were also told that the Federation would mean a great saving 

^ Because this Federation had just been organized when this study was under- 
taken, no effort was made to get complete data regarding it. 
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in the annual amounts which they would need to give for charity in order to accom- 
plish the same amount of good. The business man donated a certain sum; he made 
a book entry of the expenditure. ... He now "got off" with I50, whereas 
before he had paid out fioo. . . . Our business man did wrong when he con- 
gratulated himself on the saving which the new plan brought about. ... He 
should have considered the organized charity idea an aid to but not a relief from 
his responsibility as a citizen. 

One of the organizations writes: 

I think, in most cases, less was given to the Central Finance Board than would 
have been given to the same charities had separate appeals been made. 

Another organization writes: 

Contributors do not give as much to the whole thing proportionately as they 
give to the separate organizations. . . . Personal solicitation for organizations 
is done with much more zeal and interest than a request for a contribution to a 
general fund, and the contributors become personally interested in the organization. 

As to the effect of the experiment, one of the affiliated organiza- 
tions writes that "in some cases work was almost entirely sus- 
pended." In the course of the Federation's first and only year, the 
Volunteers of America became dissatisfied with the money it re- 
ceived from the Federation and withdrew. 1 n connection with the 
controversy that arose the Federation states that it "was unable 
to raise enough to give each organization the sum allowed in the 
budget," and it therefore "pro rated" the amount received. 

Seven of the fourteen organizations replied to the Committee's 
inquiry. Regarding satisfaction with the Federation, there were 
five replies, three of which indicated satisfaction. They evidently 
shared the opinion of the one who wrote: "If the Finance Board 
could have been kept going it would have been a splendid thing." 
Of the two that seem dissatisfied, one wrote that " there were no 
advantages, since the Board was unable to collect the amount 
needed," and the other that because it received so much less than 
its needs it would have been obliged to suspend work had it not 
had a surplus on hand. Six organizations replied as to the effect 
of the experiment on collections after the Federation was aban- 
doned, three reporting no more difficulty than usual, and two 
greater difficulty. One replied that "our contributors both before 
and after are to a large extent the same." 

7. San Antonio. The San Antonio Federation (" Charities Fund 
Association"), including five organizations, lasted less than a year. 
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FINANCIAL FEDERATIONS 

Some pledges seem to have been received, but collections amounted 
either to nothing at all or to very little. The purpose of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce in attempting the formation of this federation 
is explained on page 229. The financial results are described by 
four organizations that replied to the Committee's inquiries as 
follows: 

After several months, during which time every charity organization in the dty, 
according to agreement, dared not ask for funds, the whole matter fell through, and 
came to naught, leaving us all, in a sense, disorganized, and all were bankrupt — 
and deeply in debt. . . . Not one dollar ever came into the treasury of any 
organization through the Federation, though a very small sum was collected. 

We lost a great deal of time in the endeavor to restore our income besides having 
to resort to a "loan" from the bank with which to do business. Everyone was 
"sore" and 1 fear will not take kindly to another attempt to "federate." . . . 
The attempt caused us to lose a large number of subscribers which had cost us 
some years to secure, and considerable money to pay for an able solicitor. . . . 
The enterprise worked a great hardship on us. 

We had a regular subscription list, with no trouble about collections. We pro- 
tested and were forced into the Charities Fund Association. . . . The work 
was almost paralyzed. . . . When our regular contributors stopped it was hard 
to get them to give again. 

Our organization suffered a blow from which it never recovered. Since that time 
it has been impossible to raise money to keep it going. 

8. South Bend. The South Bend Federation closed its second 
year on November 1,1916. The Federation has furnished no figures 
giving the direct contributions received by its twelve affiliated 
organizations, but it seems evident that the amount so received 
has not been large. 

Figures are lacking for the pre-federation year and comparison 
with it is therefore not possible. The figures shown on page 249 
for the Federation's second year indicate that there was an increase 
in contributions of but 0.2 per cent over the first year — from 
$22,401 to $22,437. The amount received in each year was consider- 
ably below the amount estimated in the budget as needed. One 
of the Federation's officers wrote during the Federation's second 
year that it had "not succeeded in raising enough properly to 
support the affiliated organizations." In June, 1917, the same cor- 
respondent wrote that for them to get along on what the Federa- 
tion has been able to furnish them "has required rigid economy 
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and in some instances curtailing of their work, or the work they 
wanted to do and probably should have done." 

On page 180 reference is made to the fact that desired educa- 
tional work has been impossible for lack of funds. Nevertheless 
certain increased contributions are reported. The Federation 
states that in the second year 373 givers of the year before increased 
their gifts,^ the total increase being $2,460; while 288 decreased 
their gifts, the total decrease amounting to $2,259, ^ ^^^ gain of 
$201. 

Two of the Federation's officials feel very certain that all the 
affiliated agencies have received larger contributions under the 
Federation than they did before. The only organization for which 
figures are available on this point is the Associated Charities. It 
received $2,511 in the year before the Federation,* and $5,475 in 
the Federation's first year' — an increase of 1 18.0 per cent. 

Letters were received from eight of the twelve organizations. 
Three were decidedly pleased; two, while reporting themselves sat- 
isfied, refer to the curtailing of work that was necessary, and three 
express dissatisfaction. Among those that were pleased one has 
" nothing but the highest praise." No cutting down of needed work 
has been necessary. Another states that previously its contribu- 
tions had not averaged half as much. Its income has kept pace 
with its needs. The third is in a " much better financial condition." 
In the second group one organization reports that "contributions 
were considerably less than the budget," but the work was "so 
planned as to stay within our financial bounds"; and the other that 
at the time of writing (August, 1916) efforts were being made "to 
meet the budget of each society, which will improve matters and 
prevent having to cut down in makeshift form. . . . The en- 
tire budget is needed to enable us to pay cash for all we have. We 
are obliged to cut down until this is raised." The Federation's 
final financial statement, at the end of the year, shows that less 
than half of this organization's budget was received. One of the 
three in the last group refers to the necessary cutting down of ex- 

^ The comparisons are between subscriptions in the second year and contribu- 
tions in the preceding year. 

* October i to October 1 . 

■ November i to November i . 
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and in some instances curtailing of their work, or the work they 
wanted to do and probably should have done." 

On page i8o reference is made to the fact that desired educa- 
tional work has been impossible for lack of funds. Nevertheless 
certain increased contributions are reported. The Federation 
states that in the second year 373 givers of the year before increased 
their gifts/ the total increase being $2,460; while 288 decreased 
their gifts, the total decrease amounting to $2,259, a net gain of 
$201. 

Two of the Federation's officials feel very certain that all the 
affiliated agencies have received larger contributions under the 
Federation than they did before. The only organization for which 
figures are available on this point is the Associated Charities. It 
received $2,511 in the year before the Federation,* and $5,475 in 
the Federation's first year' — ^an increase of 1 18.0 per cent. 

Letters were received from eight of the twelve organizations. 
Three were decidedly pleased; two, while reporting themselves sat- 
isfied, refer to the curtailing of work that was necessary, and three 
express dissatisfaction. Among those that were pleased one has 
" nothing but the highest praise." No cutting down of needed work 
has been necessary. Another states that previously its contribu- 
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^ The comparisons are between subscriptions in the second year and contribu- 
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* October i to October 1 . 

• November 1 to November 1. 
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and in some instances curtailing of their work, or the work they 
wanted to do and probably should have done." 

On page i8o reference is made to the fact that desired educa- 
tional work has been impossible for lack of funds. Nevertheless 
certain increased contributions are reported. The Federation 
states that in the second year 373 givers of the year before increased 
their gifts,^ the total increase being $2,460; while 288 decreased 
their gifts, the total decrease amounting to $2,259, a net gain of 
$201. 

Two of the Federation's officials feel very certain that all the 
affiliated agencies have received larger contributions under the 
Federation than they did before. The only organization for which 
figures are available on this point is the Associated Charities. It 
received $2,511 in the year before the Federation,* and $5,475 in 
the Federation's first year' — an increase of 1 18.0 per cent. 

Letters were received from eight of the twelve organizations. 
Three were decidedly pleased; two, while reporting themselves sat- 
isfied, refer to the curtailing of work that was necessary, and three 
express dissatisfaction. Among those that were pleased one has 
" nothing but the highest praise." No cutting down of needed work 
has been necessary. Another states that previously its contribu- 
tions had not averaged half as much. Its income has kept pace 
with its needs. The third is in a " much better financial condition." 
In the second group one organization reports that "contributions 
were considerably less than the budget," but the work was "so 
planned as to stay within our financial bounds"; and the other that 
at the time of writing (August, 19 16) efforts were being made "to 
meet the budget of each society, which will improve matters and 
prevent having to cut down in makeshift form. . . . The en- 
tire budget is needed to enable us to pay cash for all we have. We 
are obliged to cut down until this is raised." The Federation's 
final financial statement, at the end of the year, shows that less 
than half of this organization's budget was received. One of the 
three in the last group refers to the necessary cutting down of ex- 

^ The comparisons are between subscriptions in the second year and contribu- 
tions in the preceding year. 

* October 1 to October 1 . 

■ November i to November i . 
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Some pledges seem to have been received, but collections amounted 
either to nothing at all or to very little. The purpose of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce in attempting the formation of this federation 
is explained on page 229. The financial results are described by 
four organizations that replied to the Committee's inquiries as 
follows: 
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We lost a great deal of time in the endeavor to restore our income besides having 
to resort to a "loan" from the bank with which to do business. Everyone was 
"sore" and I fear will not take kindly to another attempt to "federate." . . . 
The attempt caused us to lose a large number of subscribers which had cost us 
some years to secure, and considerable money to pay for an able solicitor. . . . 
The enterprise worked a great hardship on us. 

We had a regular subscription list, with no trouble about collections. We pro- 
tested and were forced into the Charities Fund Association. . . . The work 
was almost paralyzed. . . . When our regular contributors stopped it was hard 
to get them to give again. 

Our organization suffered a blow from which it never recovered. Since that time 
it has been impossible to raise money to keep it going. 

8. South Bend. The South Bend Federation closed its second 
year on November i, 1916. The Federation has furnished no figures 
giving the direct contributions received by its twelve affiliated 
organizations, but it seems evident that the amount so received 
has not been large. 

Figures are lacking for the pre-federation year and comparison 
with it is therefore not possible. The figures shown on page 249 
for the Federation's second year indicate that there was an increase 
in contributions of but 0.2 per cent over the first year — from 
^22,40 1 to $22,437. The amount received in each year was consider- 
ably below the amount estimated in the budget as needed. One 
of the Federation's officers wrote during the Federation's second 
year that it had "not succeeded in raising enough properly to 
support the affiliated organizations." In June, 1917, the same cor- 
respondent wrote that for them to get along on what the Federa- 
tion has been able to furnish them " has required rigid economy 
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and in some instances curtailing of their work, or the work they 
wanted to do and probably should have done." 

On page i8o reference is made to the fact that desired educa- 
tional work has been impossible for lack of funds. Nevertheless 
certain increased contributions are reported. The Federation 
states that in the second year 373 givers of the year before increased 
their gifts,^ the total increase being $2,460; while 288 decreased 
their gifts, the total decrease amounting to $2,259, a net gain of 
$201. 

Two of the Federation's officials feel very certain that all the 
affiliated agencies have received larger contributions under the 
Federation than they did before. The only organization for which 
figures are available on this point is the Associated Charities. It 
received $2,51 1 in the year before the Federation,* and $5,475 in 
the Federation's first year' — an increase of 1 18.0 per cent. 

Letters were received from eight of the twelve organizations. 
Three were decidedly pleased; two, while reporting themselves sat- 
isfied, refer to the curtailing of work that was necessary, and three 
express dissatisfaction. Among those that were pleased one has 
" nothing but the highest praise." No cutting down of needed work 
has been necessary. Another states that previously its contribu- 
tions had not averaged half as much. Its income has kept pace 
with its needs. The third is in a " much better financial condition." 
In the second group one organization reports that "contributions 
were considerably less than the budget," but the work was "so 
planned as to stay within our financial bounds" ; and the other that 
at the time of writing (August, 191 6) efforts were being made "to 
meet the budget of each society, which will improve matters and 
prevent having to cut down in makeshift form. . . . The en- 
tire budget is needed to enable us to pay cash for all we have. We 
are obliged to cut down until this is raised." The Federation's 
final financial statement, at the end of the year, shows that less 
than half of this organization's budget was received. One of the 
three in the last group refers to the necessary cutting down of ex- 

^ The comparisons are between subscriptions in the second year and contribu- 
tions in the preceding year. 

* October i to October 1 . 

■ November i to November i . 
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Some pledges seem to have been received, but collections amounted 
either to nothing at all or to very little. The purpose of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce in attempting the formation of this federation 
is explained on page 229. The financial results are described by 
four organizations that replied to the Committee's inquiries as 
follows : 

After several months, during which time every charity organization in the city, 
according to agreement, dared not ask for funds, the whole matter fell through, and 
came to naught, leaving us all, in a sense, disorganized, and all were bankrupt — 
and deeply in debt. . . . Not one dollar ever came into the treasury of any 
organization through the Federation, though a very small sum was collected. 

We lost a great deal of time in the endeavor to restore our income besides having 
to resort to a "loan" from the bank with which to do business. Everyone was 
"sore" and I fear will not take kindly to another attempt to "federate." . . . 
The attempt caused us to lose a large number of subscribers which had cost us 
some years to secure, and considerable money to pay for an able solicitor. . . . 
The enterprise worked a great hardship on us. 

We had a regular subscription list, with no trouble about collections. We pro- 
tested and were forced into the Charities Fund Association. . . . The work 
was almost paralyzed. . . . When our regular contributors stopped it was hard 
to get them to give again. 

Our organization suffered a blow from which it never recovered. Since that time 
it has been impossible to raise money to keep it going. 

8. South Bend. The South Bend Federation closed its second 
year on November 1,1916. The Federation has furnished no figures 
giving the direct contributions received by its twelve affiliated 
organizations, but it seems evident that the amount so received 
has not been large. 

Figures are lacking for the pre-federation year and comparison 
with it is therefore not possible. The figures shown on page 249 
for the Federation's second year indicate that there was an increase 
in contributions of but 0.2 per cent over the first year — from 
$22,401 to $22,437. The amount received in each year was consider- 
ably below the amount estimated in the budget as needed. One 
of the Federation's officers wrote during the Federation's second 
year that it had "not succeeded in raising enough properly to 
support the affiliated organizations." In June, 191 7, the same cor- 
respondent wrote that for them to get along on what the Federa- 
tion has been able to furnish them "has required rigid economy 
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and in some instances curtailing of their work, or the work they 
wanted to do and probably should have done." 

On page i8o reference is made to the fact that desired educa- 
tional work has been impossible for lack of funds. Nevertheless 
certain increased contributions are reported. The Federation 
states that in the second year 373 givers of the year before increased 
their gifts,^ the total increase being ^(2,460: while 288 decreased 
their gifts, the total decrease amounting to $2,259, a net gain of 
$201. 

Two of the Federation's officials feel very certain that all the 
affiliated agencies have received larger contributions under the 
Federation than they did before. The only organization for which 
figures are available on this point is the Associated Charities. It 
received $2,511 in the year before the Federation,* and $5,475 in 
the Federation's first year* — an increase of 1 18.0 per cent. 

Letters were received from eight of the twelve organizations. 
Three were decidedly pleased; two, while reporting themselves sat- 
isfied, refer to the curtailing of work that was necessary, and three 
express dissatisfaction. Among those that were pleased one has 
" nothing but the highest praise." No cutting down of needed work 
has been necessary. Another states that previously its contribu- 
tions had not averaged half as much. Its income has kept pace 
with its needs. The third is in a " much better financial condition." 
In the second group one organization reports that "contributions 
were considerably less than the budget," but the work was "so 
planned as to stay within our financial bounds"; and the other that 
at the time of writing (August, 19 16) efforts were being made "to 
meet the budget of each society, which will improve matters and 
prevent having to cut down in makeshift form. . . . The en- 
tire budget is needed to enable us to pay cash for all we have. We 
are obliged to cut down until this is raised." The Federation's 
final financial statement, at the end of the year, shows that less 
than half of this organization's budget was received. One of the 
three in the last group refers to the necessary cutting down of ex- 

^ The comparisons are between subscriptions in the second year and contribu- 
tions in the preceding year. 

* October i to October 1 . 

■ November i to November i . 
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their gifts, the total decrease amounting to $2,259, a net gain of 
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Two of the Federation's officials feel very certain that all the 
affiliated agencies have received larger contributions under the 
Federation than they did before. The only organization for which 
figures are available on this point is the Associated Charities. It 
received $2,511 in the year before the Federation,* and $5,475 in 
the Federation's first year' — an increase of 1 18.0 per cent. 

Letters were received from eight of the twelve organizations. 
Three were decidedly pleased; two, while reporting themselves sat- 
isfied, refer to the curtailing of work that was necessary, and three 
express dissatisfaction. Among those that were pleased one has 
" nothing but the highest praise." No cutting down of needed work 
has been necessary. Another states that previously its contribu- 
tions had not averaged half as much. Its income has kept pace 
with its needs. The third is in a " much better financial condition." 
In the second group one organization reports that "contributions 
were considerably less than the budget," but the work was "so 
planned as to stay within our financial bounds" ; and the other that 
at the time of writing (August, 19 16) efforts were being made "to 
meet the budget of each society, which will improve matters and 
prevent having to cut down in makeshift form. . . . The en- 
tire budget is needed to enable us to pay cash for all we have. We 
are obliged to cut down until this is raised." The Federation's 
final financial statement, at the end of the year, shows that less 
than half of this organization's budget was received. One of the 
three in the last group refers to the necessary cutting down of ex- 
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penditures and adds: "We might through solicitation secure a 
larger total of donations. Of this, however, we have no assurance." 
The second states that its "needs were great" but that it was 
" unable to make needed extensions on account of not receiving the 
money"; and the representative of the third organization writes: 
" 1 have been disappointed. ... 1 see where we are hampered. 
Our gift income now is about the same as before but the demands 
of our work are greater, and we are not free to solicit the additional 
funds with which to carry on that work. . . . Needed ex- 
pansions have not been possible." 

Mention may be made at this point of the Springfield (Mass.) 
Federation. It was formed in 1916, remained active but a few 
months. Its salaried executive was discharged after the Federa- 
tion had expended nearly $3,000, raised from a few persons inter- 
ested in the plan. It is explained by a correspondent that as a 
result of the unsettled condition due to the expectation that the 
Federation would raise funds for the affiliated organizations, the 
Union Relief Association (the associated charities of the city) has 
been temporarily hampered in its own money raising. It had given 
its list of contributors to the Federation, and after that body sus- 
pended work time was lost in informing them that they were not 
to give to the Federation but directly to the various societies, as 
they had previously done. 

9. Jewish Federations. Regarding the financial experience of 
Jewish federations, Mr. Waldman, in the booklet previously quoted, 
writes as follows : 

The experience of federations demonstrates nearly uniformly that federation has 
resulted in a substantial increase of funds for charitable purposes. . . . Fed- 
erations subject their committees to a process of fine-combing and in this way are 
able to corral into their fold almost all, if not all, potential members. In the second 
place, by presenting the prospective member with a tabulation of his total contribu- 
tions to the independent charitable institutions of the community before federation, 
they are not infrequently in a position to give him an unpleasant surprise by thus 
showing him that his largesses to philanthropy were very much less than he had 
fancied. Thirdly, federations often secure from their subscribers increased sub- 
scriptions in return for immunity from all sorts of appeals. 

Financial difficulties are reported, however, regarding the Jewish 
Federation in Denver. In the issue of Denver Jewish Charities of 
November 26, 191 5, the following statement is made: 
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The Jewish Social Service Federation of Denver, at a meeting held Monday 
night . . . decided to dissolve. This action followed a discussion of the 
advisability of continuing relief work among the 10,000 Jewish residents of the city 
in view of the failure of the controlling board to obtain the required subscriptions 
from among its 750 members. . . . Failure of more than 450 of the 750 sub- 
scribers — representing amounts aggregating $4, $00 — ^to meet their obligations was 
given as the cause for the dissolution. 
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CHAPTER VII 

COST OF COLLECTION 

AN ARGUMENT much used in connection with certain fed- 
IJL erations is the economy which it is said they make pos- 
^ ^ sible in the collection of funds. One would naturally 
expect such an economy because of the centralization of financial 
work and the elimination of competition. With reference to the 
feeling of "many business men" that competitive methods are 
very expensive, Mr. Norton writes: 

Being good at business they realize at what enormous cost the duplication of 
letters and calls is made. They resent the idea that so much of their money should 
go to bolstering a cumbersome hydra-headed machinery of philanthropy, which 
very clearly, to them, consumes within itself too much of its own potential efficiency 
for actual service. 

1. Lack of Data. It is unfortunate that there are no adequate 
data regarding the unfederated regime. This is chiefly due to the 
fact that as long as organizations are unfederated it is practically J 
impossible to learn what their total cost of collection is. For Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, and Erie estimates have been made, but they are 
necessarily crude since it is a very difficult matter for salaried 
workers in the various organizations to state what proportion of 
their time is given to financial work. In estimating the cost of 
collection under federations almost equal difficulties appear. These 
are greatest in Cleveland and Denver, in which cities the affiliated^ 
organizations still collect considerable amounts direct, and in the 
cities in which the federations carry on important non-financial 
work,^ the cost of which is not a real cost of collection. In the first 
group the difficulty of estimating the time that the organizations' 
executives give to financial work appears again, and in the second 
group an estimate is necessary in order to eliminate from the fed- 
eration's costs the part chargeable to non-financial work. 

^ As shown in chapters Vlll and X. 
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2. Pre-federation Cost of Collection. Before the Cleveland Fed- 
eration was formed the Q)mmittee on Benevolent Associations of 
the Chamber of Commerce stated that "by a conservative esti- 
mate''^ the cost of collection was between 12 and 14 per cent. 
This estimate was necessarily based on figures which in most cases 
were estimates by the organizations as to the proportion of time 
given by employees to financial work. The difficulties encountered 
by the Federation in its efforts to get affiliated organizations to 
make accurate reports regarding their contributions for current 
expenses make one somewhat doubtful regarding the accuracy of 
these figures furnished several years earlier to a committee which 
had not nearly as much power to enforce its request for reports in 
a given form as has been since possessed by the Federation. The 
Chairman of the Committee seems himself to have had some doubt 
regarding the estimate, for in another place he referred to the cost 
not as " 12 to 14 per cent," as stated in the Committee's report, 
but as "over 10 per cent." 

As further evidence of the high pre-federation cost of collection 
in Cleveland it is stated by the Federation that four of the 41 or- 
ganizations studied employed financial solicitors — the commissions 
of three of them being respectively 33^^ per cent, from 1 5 to 20 
per cent, and 20 per cent ; and that four of the 37 remaining organi- 
zations employed salaried financial workers. One of these organi- 
zations had a collection cost of 9 per cent. By contrast, all of the 
commissioned solicitors and one of the salaried financial agents 
have now been dismissed. That is to say, eight of the 41 organiza- 
tions studied were using these methods of collection, and only four 
of the 41 are now using them. 

Mr. Norton writes regarding the former situation in Cincinnati 
as follows: 

The cost of solicitation ranged from one to two per cent in old movements to 
as high as 66 per cent in one that used peculiar methods. A general average of 1 5 
per cent prevailed after eliminating the spectacular wastrel. 

On the basis of similar data the secretary of the Erie Federation 
in 1 9 16 estimated that the cost of collection in that city had been 

^ It should be noted that by another "most conservative estimate" of this com- 
mittee the probable cost of the Federation was stated to be just about half of what 
it has proved to be. See page 1 58. 
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1 8 per cent. This cost, he reports, was raised considerably as a 
result of the fact that one organization had paid nearly loo per 
cent for the promotion of a play. 

One may assume the probability that organization executives as 
a rule underestimate the amount of their time given to financial 
work. On the other hand, the per cent for the old r6gime would be 
larger than it should be just in proportion as organizations through 
a misunderstanding of the intent of the inquiry fail to report all of 
their contributions, neglecting to include certain groups of contri- 
butions regarded as "special" in some particular. It is recognized 
by those who have used the questionnaire method in this field that 
incomplete reports occur not infrequently when the amount of con- 
tributions is requested. 

3. Cost of the Federations. On page 252 the total cost of the 
federations is compared with their collections. This, however, is not 
the **cost of collection.*' 

In at least two federations, Cleveland and Erie, the expenses of 
the Federation have been much greater than was anticipated. In 
Erie they were $10,580,^ including the campaign expenses, as com- 
pared with an estimate of j!5,482 for the purpose included in the 
budget for 191 5-16. The Chamber of Commerce committee in 
Cleveland stated that "a most conservative estimate places the 
cost of conducting a federated board at not more than twelve or 
fifteen thousand dollars." The cost for the first year was $17,790; 
and for the other years in the vicinity of $30,000. The Federation 
explains that this excess is partly due to the fact that the non- 
financial work undertaken was more extensive than had been con- 
templated by the Chamber of Commerce committee.' But if a 
deduction is made of the non-financial expenses for 191 5-16, as 
estimated by the Federation, the cost of the strictly financial work 
is still $24,956 as compared with the Committee's estimate of 
$12,000 to $15,000. 

4. Cost of Collection Under Federations. For the sake of a 
comparison between federations on a strictly cost of collection 

^The "general expenses and salaries" covered 16 months, four of them being 
preparatory months before the Federation's first regular year began. 

' Non-financial work was planned for the Cleveland Federation from the start. 
This is clearly indicated both in the Federation's constitution and in the report of 
the Chamber of Commerce committee. 
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basis, estimates made by the Qeveland and Cincinnati federations 
have been accepted, and similar estimates have been made by the 
writer for other federations.^ The figures and the bases of the esti- 
mates are presented on page 253. In Cleveland and Oenver, where 
large amounts are raised by the affiliated organizations direct — ^a 
much more expensive method than collection through the federa- 
tion — ^account was taken of this fact.* For the Cleveland, Denver, 
Dallas, and Erie federations a cost is shown that is equivalent to 
10 per cent or over of the federations' contributions, while for the 
eight other federations a cost of less than 10 per cent is shown. In 
two federations it is less than five per cent. Two federations — 
those in Elmira and St. Joseph — have decreased their cost of col- 
lection by obtaining pledges for several years in advance, thus 
avoiding the necessity of a campaign each year. 

The experience of the Associated Charities in Cleveland is an 
example, though undoubtedly not a typical example, of the way in 
which the cost of collection is affected by the necessity of direct 
money-raising. For several years before the Federation was formed 
that society had employed a financial secretary. The position was 
abolished after the Federation was formed, but in its third year it 
was found necessary to employ a publicity man, paying him "a few 
hundred dollars larger salary" than the former financial secretary 
had received. The Federation explains that this step was taken 
because there was misunderstanding and criticism of the Associated 
Charities, which seriously affected contributions to the Federation 
itself, since the Associated Charities stood first on the Federation 
list, and received by far the largest appropriation from the discre- 
tionary fund. The organization's secretary states, however, that 
the most important aim of the publicity thus to be attained was to 
increase the society's funds. To the extent that the publicity man 
employed was really a financial secretary, the Associated Charities' 
cost of collection, during the year that he was employed, was prob- 

' Additional estimates have been received and accepted from the Baltimore 
and Dallas federations. 

' In the Federation's Bulletin for November, 19 14, reference is made to the 
reduction in collection costs that will come when "the less expensive federation 
method " is adopted by persons who now give directly. In 19 1 5-16 the Boy Scouts 
conducted a direct financial campaign at a cost of $3, 1 1 1, the receipts of which were 
|8>935 (Federation Report, 1915-16, page 55). This is a cost of collection of 23.6 
percent. 
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ably considerably larger than it had been formerly, for the cost of 
his salary and expenses must be added to the cost of collecting the 
amount turned over to the Associated Charities by the Federation. 
The man employed in this position for one year was succeeded, after 
a break of a few months, by a woman, a trained case worker, who 
holds the position of financial secretary at present. Since March 1 5, 
1917, she has been assisted by another woman who acts as telephone 
solicitor, raising money for relief to special families. There is also a 
clerical assistant, so that the Finance Department now has the 
entire time of three people. 

5. Testimony. Each Cleveland organization was asked by the 
Committee whether its money raising had been easier or harder 
since the Federation than before. Replies have been received from 
24 organizations, i o of whom report that their money raising has 
been easier, six that it has been the same, and eight that it has been 
more difficult. In the group that reported easier money raising one 
organization adds that its work is "growing by leaps and bounds"; 
another that its office routine solicitation has been simplified; and 
another that the Federation assists by furnishing lists of names, 
etc. One of the six organizations that report no change in this par- 
ticular adds that its office expense has not decreased and that its 
share of the Federation expense should be considered. Of the eight 
that report harder money raising, one adds that the situation causes 
"much annoyance and discouragement"; another that money rais- 
ing is more difficult because the " splendid givers are included in the 
immunity list"; and another that it is "infinitely harder" because 
those not immune " usually lack interest." Still a* Tier states that 
it was "almost impossible" during 191 5-16 to raise money direct. 

Though no questions en this point were put to federated organi- 
zations in other cities, several of them have referred io it in their 
letters. A Cincinnati orp^-^" zation wrote that much effort on its 
part had been saved; an j .r that its cost was "greatly reduced"; 
another that the time r le secretary and other employees had 
been released from fman il work, and a fourth that there was "a 
saving" in cost. A Bin .igham organization writes that the Fed- 
eration "found considerable difficulty in collecting the amounts 
pledged. The matter was placed in the hands of a special collector, 
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but long before the final amounts were due the expense of this 
method had made it impracticable." 

An Elmira organization writes that it is now "enabled to devote 
more time to its real work whereas previously most of its officers' 
energies had to be put into raising funds " ; and another that it " now 
meets its expenses with much less labor." An Erie organization 
states that it has been "relieved from the necessity of repeated 
personal appeals to individuals, which was a trying burden to both 
officials and director." 

A New Orleans organization writes that its time in soliciting 
funds was saved by the Federation, while it existed, and that its 
ofiicers had more time to devote to their regular work. It adds, 
"The Federation claimed that it saved the various societies con- 
siderable money, as nearly all of them had to employ collectors and 
pay them large commissions, but 1 think that was largely offset 
by the office expenses of the Federation." A second organization 
writes: " It was infinitely more pleasant to secure the money from 
the Federation by check than to be continually holding up the 
public." By contrast, a third organization writes: "We helped 
form the Federation by personally canvassing our list of subscribers 
and our friends, so there was very little ease in the matter of get- 
ting money." 

The representative of a Salt Lake City organization writes that 
"if the Federation had continued its work, he would have had much 
more time to give to his own work." Another organization writes 
that the Board members "found it easier to sell tickets . . . 
than to solicit , ^he general fund from the business men." The 
replies included in this and the three preceding paragraphs repre- 
sent, of course, but eleven of the 70 organizations in the six federa- 
tions referred to. 

6. Joint Annual Reports. It was aouamnced in Cleveland, and 
was apparently anticipated also in othei**cities, that an economy 
would be realized under the Federation from the issuance of joint 
annual reports in place of separate reports by the various organiza- 
tions. It is impossible to tell whether such an economy has been 
effected or not. Even in Cleveland the intention has not been 
wholly carried out, for the Federation has issued but two reports 
in four years. For the other years it has used its bulletin, through 
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the pages of which are scattered items relating to the various 
organizations. The Denver Federation has issued a report each 
year, and the Erie Federation has issued one for the year it has 
completed. The Dayton Federation has issued one report cover- 
ing its first three years of work. No other federations have pub- 
lished reports. 

From their nature federation reports can give no very full in- 
formation regarding the work of particular organizations. For 
example, no organization in the Cleveland report receives more 
than five pages, while many receive but half a page. It is probably 
as much for this reason as because of the Federation's failure to 
publish reports in its second and third year that many of the or- 
ganizations have continued to publish their own reports. In the 
summer of 19 16, the Q)mmittee's inquiry on this point was an- 
swered by 27 of the 56 Cleveland organizations. Of the 2 1 which 
had formerly issued reports more or less regularly, 13 had issued 
them also for each federation year and two others for each year 
but one. One had issued one report and five had discontinued re- 
ports altogether. 

Inquiry was made regarding this matter in two other cities — 
in Denver, where there has been a federation report each year, and 
in South Bend, where no federation report has been issued. Five 
of the 2 1 Denver organizations replied. Two had issued no reports; 
two had issued such reports each year, and one had issued them 
"usually." Seven of the 12 South Bend organizations replied. All 
but one of them had followed the same policy under the Federation 
as before. The exceptional organization which had discontinued 
the issuance of reports writes: "That was one thing to be done by 
the Federation to save the individual expense to the different 
organizations, but no report has been printed." 
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CHAPTER VIII 
SOCIAL INTEREST AND EDUCATION 

NO QUESTION regarding financial federations has been the 
subject of as much controversy as that suggested by the 
title of this chapter. Critics of the federation plan have 
asserted that it cannot fail in time to cause contributors to be less 
interested in social work, and therefore less informed regarding it 
and finally less generous to it. Federation officials assert that 
exactly the reverse has happened. The keenness of the controversy 
reflects the conviction of both sides that the interest and intel- 
ligence of contributors are the breath of life of social work and that 
unless they are developed, satisfactory progress is impossible. 

1. The Old Regime Criticized. Most federations, pre-eminently 
the Cleveland Federation, have expressed their belief in this prin- 
ciple, and several of them have acted upon it by developing 
important programs of social education. In addition certain fed- 
eration sponsors hold that joint financial efforts can and should 
be educational, but that the tendency of competitive money 
raising is in the opposite direction. Mr. Williams and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Committee in Cleveland have been fully quoted 
on this subject on page 40. 

2. No Loss of Interest Feared by Federations. In spite of their 
firm belief that greater educational achievements are both possible 
and actual under the federated plan, federation officials recognize 
that its chief danger lies just at this point. Mr. Williams writes 
that "the largest possibility of failure of federation lies undoubt- 
edly in the possibility of distance intervening between the organiza- 
tion and its supporters." In the Cleveland Federation's first year- 
book it is stated that unless every citizen is brought into more 
intimate touch with social problems and social undertakings than 
ever before, "there is no question but that the federated plan will 
ultimately fail; hearts are much more indispensable in this connec- 
tion than pocketbooks." 
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Mr. Norton states the danger as follows: 

There is a real danger under financial federation that there will be a loss of in- 
terest on the part of contributors. This was noticed recently in Cincinnati. A man 
who had given to the Central Budget Committee, designating the organizations he 
previously had been interested in and giving to. said '' Before you started this cen- 
tral collecting, the people who represented the organizations I give to used to call 
on me, or write to me, to tell me about their work. They do not do this now. " 



These federation officials believe, however, that they have found 
ways to avoid the difficulty. 1 n addition to the Federation's general 
publicity, which is relied upon somewhat to keep up this contact 
between the giver and the object of his gift, the Cleveland Federa- 
tion has encouraged the organizations to report to their givers in 
regard to therr work, to hold better meetings, to arrange for visiting 
days, etc.^ With the same object in view in certain federations, 
organizations have been allowed to solicit members, with a fixed 
maximum membership fee, in spite of the immunity pledge.* 

In several cities in connection with the federation's whirlwind 
campaigns several score or even several hundred people, in order 
to become effective members of their respective teams, are drilled 
in the fundamental facts regarding the various organizations. In 
their solicitations, which of course are personal ones, the informa- 
tion so obtained is passed on. 

3. Means Used to Increase Interest and Intelligence. The 
Cleveland Federation's educational activities have been extensive. 
During its first four years a man trained in newspaper work was 
employed as director of educational work. The newspaper pub- 
licity due to the Federation's efforts has averaged nearly a page 
weekly.' For a year or so bi-weekly window posters appeared in 
400 store windows, and on church, school, library, and factory 
bulletin boards^; a speakers' bureau has been established, and 
during six months in the winter of 191 5-16, 205 talks were delivered 

* Nevertheless, Mr. Williams stated in 1916 that "no plans have yet been found 
satisfactory for the general visitation of givers by representatives on the under- 
standing that no financial appeal should be made." See also the Cleveland corre- 
spondent quoted on page 47. 

' See page 96. 

' This " page" represents the clippings appearing in all newspapers during a single 
week. Altogether they equalled the amount stated. 

* These have been discontinued since the distribution of educational material by 
the Illuminating Company has been started. See page 88. 
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before about ten thousand persons; stereopticon slides, with or 
without speakers, have been furnished to a large number of churches, 
schools, and clubs; a photoplay has been prepared, illustrating the 
work of a dozen typical organizations, and displayed before many 
different groups by means of a portable motion picture machine 
owned by the Federation; and lantern slides have been prepared 
for a number of organizations — particularly an extensive series of 
such slides designed to illustrate the methods used by the Asso- 
ciated Charities and other affiliated organizations in caring for 
destitute families. This series was reproduced in part in the Survey 
for March 6, 191 5, and was prepared with the co-operation of the 
organizations concerned. Exhibits have also been arranged in co- 
operation with various organizations; educational material has 
been mailed to contributors quite apart from appeals for funds; 
and six social bulletins have been published, each illustrated with 
diagrams and pictures and containing a variety of information re- 
garding the Federation and its affiliated organizations. Two year- 
books have also been published. 

In Baltimore a publicity man has only recently been employed, 
and for that reason the Federation's publicity work belongs largely 
to the future. An exhibit has been arranged by the Federation for 
one of its agencies, which occupied a window on a busy corner for 
two weeks; lantern slides have been prepared showing the summer 
work of the Federated Charities, one of the affiliated organizations, 
and motion pictures in connection with the anti-tuberculosis cam- 
paign and other forms of social work have been exhibited before 
about 2,500 people at the Baltimore Community Singings. The 
Federation writes that newspaper publicity has been undertaken 
whenever the Federation or any of its agencies has done anything 
having news value, or on occasions such as the National Child 
Labor Conference at the Federation's building. Leaflets have 
been published regarding the Federation or particular agencies, 
being prepared by the agencies themselves, with the Federation's 
approval. Public meetings and conferences have been arranged 
on social questions, etc. The Federation's building, with its facil- 
ities for public meetings of all sizes, is becoming a center for all 
kinds of meetings on social topics. 

The Cincinnati Federation has a publicity man on its staff. 
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During five months in the spring of 1916 the newspaper articles 
published at the request of the Federation averaged fifteen columns 
a month, and an average of nine additional columns a month 
was obtained by the organizations direct. In addition over forty 
articles a month were sent to "sectional" papers and eleven 
editorials were printed. The publicity given to the Young Men's 
Christian Association is not included in this count, since that affil- 
iated organization obtains much of its publicity direct. The Fed- 
eration also uses window cards, special hand bills, correspondence 
inserts, etc. A speakers' bureau supplied an average of 36 speakers 
per month from October, 19 16, to April, 191 7. In addition many 
organizations obtain speakers direct from the Federation's widely 
circulated list of speakers available. Public conferences have also 
been arranged and exhibits prepared. The secretary regards the 
exhibit staged in 191 5 as "one of the finest pieces of educational 
service that has been rendered." Since January, 1917, a monthly 
publication of 16 pages, entitled Social Service News, has been 
issued. 

In Denver, according to a well informed correspondent who 
wrote in August, 19 16, "the Federation has never, so far as I know, 
done general educational work for the separate organizations except 
at the time of the annual campaign for money." This statement 
overlooks the fact that the Federation has published a report 
each year since its formation. During the year 19 16- 17, eight 
small bulletins have been issued by the Federation, certain of them 
being devoted to the work of particular affiliated organizations, and 
others to general items of social interest. Arrangements were also 
made for a series of nine lectures on important social problems. 

The former secretary of the Erie Federation writes that it has 
not pushed publicity, urging rather that the organizations assume 
the obligation. The secretary has conferred with the organiza- 
tions and advised as to the kind of material to prepare, has helped 
them prepare it in some cases, and in a few cases has prepared it 
for them. He believes that this course is best "in a city the size 
of Erie at least, where it is an easy matter to get such material in 
the press." In 191 5-16 such matter, he states, "averaged four 
stories a month" subsequent to the campaign. It is reported also 
that open-air illustrated lectures on social topics were given under 
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the auspices of a committee of the Interchurch Federation, the 
chairman of which was the secretary of the Federation, in the four 
principal sections of the city, attended by 5,000 people. For the 
year 191 5-16 a year book was published. 

In Dallas in 19 16-17 articles averaging about ten columns per 
month have been published in the local press. These describe both 
the financial work of the Federation and the work of each organ- 
ization. The appeals sent to non-contributors throughout the year 
are accompanied by folders descriptive of the work of the federated 
organizations. Last year in co-operation with city and state offi- 
cials an exhibit was prepared for use at the state fair. 

In Dayton, through the co-operation of the two telephone com- 
panies, information regarding the work of the affiliated organiza- 
tions has been sent to all telephone subscribers, as enclosures with 
the mail matter these companies sent out. Nothing else of impor- 
tance, aside from campaign publicity, is reported. A report was 
published in 1916, covering the Federation's first three years. 

In New Orleans a little attention was given to educational work, 
newspapers being used somewhat and leaflets distributed in offices 
and motion picture halls. In Elmira, for a single year one article 
each month was inserted in the local papers. In practically all of 
the other cities no work of an educational character has been under- 
taken except during financial campaigns. 

As proof that they have been successful in promoting general 
interest and intelligence most federations report that the total 
number of contributors to social work has much increased. The 
figures on this point will be found in a later section.^ In still 
another section* a considerable amount of testimony on the general 
question has been assembled. 

4. Critics Fear Loss of Interest. Federation critics recognize 
that unfederated organizations have usually neglected newspaper 
publicity and other systematic educational propaganda, and that 
where such work has been intelligently pushed by federations there 
has been a gain — at least in the opportunity offered lor greater gen- 
eral intelligence in social matters. Their fear that the ultimate re- 
sults of the plan will be to lessen the interest of the contributor, and 
hence his intelligence, is based chiefly on the fact that unfederated 

^ See page 194. * See page 187. 
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organizations, in making their appeals for funds, have personal 
contact with those to whom they appeal, while such contact is 
largely if not entirely destroyed by federations.^ The critics point 
out that in connection with an unfederated appeal, whether it is 
through letters or personal calls, there is usually an attempt by 
the organization concerned to deliver its particular message — the 
story of what it is doing and why — and that the force of this 
message is weakened under the federation plan because it is deliv- 
ered by those less keenly interested in the organization and less 
informed about it, and because in federation campaigns ten, 
twenty, or even sixty other messages regarding other affiliated 
organizations are delivered simultaneously. It is also felt that 
the interest of many givers is chilled by the barrier which they feel 
is set up by the federation between the giver and his gift; and 
finally, that thinking on social matters by contributors is dis- 
couraged by the two fundamental features of federated giving, 
immunity and the undesignated fund. One of the critics states the 
first objection thus: 

My greatest fear regarding federations is that by tying the tongues of those who 
are close to each organization's work and are able to speak convincingly and elo- 
quently regarding it, through its prohibition of direct appeal to those who are im- 
mune, a federation will dampen personal interest in the work these organizations 
are doing. 

A Cleveland correspondent in close touch with its social work has 
been quoted on this point on page 40, and a well informed Denver 
correspondent has been quoted on page 46. The representative 
of a Dayton organization writes: 

In most cases the necessary work of raising money, together with some personal 
touch with some particular work, is the most efficient way to maintain the vita! 
interest of each member. For instance, two men who are intensely interested in 
some particular charity can in many cases collect as much money for their one cause 
as they now secure for the united budget. . . . This may be overcome by con- 
tinued education, but I think I have noticed a tendency on the part of the people 
who used to assist in the raising of funds to dodge their responsibility, and this I 
lay to the same cause, that the larger, more complex work loses its personal appeal. 

In one of the federation cities a business man was interviewed 
who was much interested in a hospital which had not become a 

^ In comparison with this and the following pages see the discussion of money- 
raising methods, etc., on pages 87 to 90. 
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member of the Federation. He was convinced that if it joined 
there would be a financial loss, for he and others similarly interested 
could no longer make the personal explanations regarding the work 
done that are now made in connection with appeals. For example, 
he explained, he can now go to the factories of the city and explain 
how important it is for them to have a modern hospital at hand, 
elaborating on its equipment, etc. If the hospital belonged to 
the federation, the owners of the factory would be asked to give to 
a group of organizations, and those soliciting for funds could not 
argue the particular merits of the hospital. 

The opinion expressed by the critics quoted above has been met 
with in most of the cities — expressed usually, however, by repre- 
sentatives of organizations outside of the federations. It has been 
shown in Chapter 1 that one of the reasons for the refusal of the 
Young Men's Christian Associations in several cities to join the 
federations has been the feeling that their organizations would thus 
lose the personal interest of contributors which they now value so 
highly. This interest they believe results from their freedom to 
make personal appeals, incidentally telling of their organization's 
work. 

Mr. Ediund, director of the Baltimore Federation, writes as fol- 
lows regarding the effectiveness of first-hand educational efforts: 

The task of educating a large community to the needs of social work is so great 
that it is usually best accomplished by different groups of people enthusiastic about 
different kinds of work. If these groups are in close co-operation with each other, 
their work may be even better done. 

Mr. Edlund believes that "when the time arrives that a com- 
munity has a number of well developed agencies with purposes and 
methods clearly understood by representative groups, it may then 
be found best for the sake of co-operative endeavor and for the 
sake of educating people along broader community lines," to 
combine the various agencies into a federation. He believes that 
this time has arrived in Baltimore, and is "fairly sure that all our 
agencies, working together in the Alliance, in this as in other 
matters, will be able to make a better impress on the thought of 
the community than ever before." 

The second criticism mentioned above was that the force of each 
organization's message is weakened when, as in joint money-raising 
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efforts, all are delivered at once. The critic first quoted above 
states this objection thus: 

I doubt if a giver can hope to be informed regarding the work of thirty or more 
organizations. It seems to me norma! and unobjectionable that one man should 
give to a group of organizations — two, three, or four — whose work appeals to him 
particularly, and another man to a more or less different group. That is the situa- 
tion in most cities with which I am acquainted. 

The Denver correspondent quoted above writes in a similar vein 
that " it is not possible to raise any large amount of money by an 
appeal for an abstraction — the 'charities of Denver.' " The rep- 
resentative of one of the affiliated organizations in that city writes: 

It is doubtless true in some cases that interest is not so great under the federa- 
tion plan. Where there is a federation composed of, say, twenty organizations, it 
would be almost impossible to get any average business man deeply interested in 
anything like the whole number of those organizations, no matter how many times 
nor how he might be solicited. . . . The question as to how fully the Federa- 
tion's publicity work may overcome the difficulty will generally depend upon the 
nature and extent of that publicity work. I think the Federation cannot fully 
overcome the difficulty. 

In this connection criticism has been made of the subscription 
blanks used in most federations, a reproduction of one of which is 
shown on pages 172 and 173. In such blanks the affiliated organ* 
izations are listed, with the amount of contributions "needed" by 
each. Against each organization's name there are from two to six 
or seven lines of small type, in which the purposes and accomplish- 
ments of the respective organizations are briefly expressed. Fed- 
eration sponsors hold that the blank thus gives the one solicited a 
general view of the entire needs, and enables him to distribute his 
contribution more wisely than under the old regime, but the critics 
claim that a list of this sort is depressing, that it tends to make 
the contributor throw up his hands and assign his entire gift to the 
undesignated fund, and furthermore, that the descriptive matter is 
necessarily wooden, because it is impossible in the few lines devoted 
to each organization to make an effective statement regarding its 
constructive purposes or accomplishments. 

Regarding the barrier which it is alleged federations set up 
between the giver and his gift, the representative of one of the 
Qeveland affiliated organizations writes as follows : 

How can any vital interest be fostered in givers whose very gifts reach an insti- 
tution remotely through another organization which is unintentionally a barrier to 
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this much desired personal contact and interest? Somehow it seems to me that the 
finest points of "charity" are hopelessly lost in our Federation, while in its desire 
to be business-like it has become a purely business or banking organization. . . . 
If the business man is to be shielded and made immune to approach . . . 
for this most vital education of all, how can we ever hope to solve our problems? 
My feeling is, the business man should be approached, should know the exact 
subnormal conditions of his city. . . . Then as his knowledge and genuine 
interest grow he will increase his gifts voluntarily. 

Very much the same position is taken by another Cleveland cor- 
respondent, previously quoted on page 40, as follows : 

A fundamental principle in securing contributions is to develop as far as possible 
the personal connection between the giver and the thing he is giving to. The fed- 
eration idea . . . goes in just the opposite direction. It interposes between 
the giver and the object of his gift a big abstraction, an office 'way up in some 
building, where the poor never go, fitted out with card files and typewriters and 
manned by clerks who never go near the poor. 

According to a New Orleans correspondent, a reason for the 
failure of the Federation in that city was the fact that "most 
people like to come in close contact with organizations in whose 
work they are specially interested," and they complained that the 
Federation prevents this. 

The criticism that federations, through their promise of immun- 
ity, shield contributors from thinking on social matters is based 
partly on federation literature, an extreme example of which is the 
following, which was printed in large capitals at the close of an 
appeal letter issued by the Salt Lake City Federation: 

Less than five minutes of time and one contribution covers your charity business 
for the year. 

An editorial in the Utah Survey, favorable in general to the 
federation plan, states that "it was especially held out to the 
business men that, after they gave their lump sum, they would be 
exonerated from further responsibility." Similarly, the Cincinnati 
Federation, on the cover of one of its leaflets, features the following 
phrase: "Ten Days Giving — One Year Relief."^ 

In the Survey for October 28, 1916, it was stated regarding the 

* The secretary of the Federation writes: Our slogan "Ten Days Giving — One 
Year Relief" is susceptible of several meanings. We had just as much in mind the 
fact that we were providing relief for the poor for one year as that we were giving 
relief from annoyance because of innumerable solicitations. 
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Cleveland Federation that well-to-do men were willing to give more 
if they could sign one check and "have done with it." Immunity, 
the critics claim, makes it possible for a contributor to remain in 
the dark socially and allow the federation to do his thinking for 
him. A Denver correspondent challenges the whole immunity 
conception as follows: 

It appears to me that so long as troubles exist in a community people who are 
able to bear them ought not to be relieved of solicitation but ought to have the bur- 
den perpetually presented to them from its various different angles. Of course they 
do have a right to reliable information as to the needs, importance* and relationships 
of the various charitable organizations. A Federation for counsel and information 
which could do this for them would be of enormous value, but they dry up their 
sources of benevolence instead of developing them, as it seems to me, when they 
add the financial plan, and the history of the Denver Federation proves it. 

It has already been pointed out^ that in Cleveland there is con- 
siderable feeling that the immunity rule should not be enforced in 
all cases, and that permission has recently been given to at least 
one organization to appeal directly to certain persons who had 
been promised immunity from such appeals. 

One of the federations has been affected to its disadvantage by 
the application of immunity to itself. Two local churches, which 
raise funds jointly, once each year, for their missionary, educa- 
tional, and other church benevolences, have recently placed the 
Federation on their lists as one of the organizations to which 
designation may be made, or which share on a specified basis in the 
money that members give without designation. Some men who 
previously gave direct to the Federation have recently refused, 
explaining that they now give through their churches. The sec- 
retary of the Federation is troubled by this, for in his opinion the 
Federation is the loser financially by the fact that its represen- 
tative cannot approach these men and present the Federation's 
particular claims before they make their subscriptions. 

Undesignated giving is only a little less objectionable in the 
opinion of the critics than immune giving. The second sentence 
in the following quotation from a business man in Denver puts the 
objection succinctly: 

An opportunity is afforded to the subscriber to make one single donation which 
will be devoted intelligently to the needs of the various institutions. The ordinary 

^ See page 98. 
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business man is unable or unwilling to take the time necessary to make proper dis- 
crimination. 

In SO far as such men are really unable to take the necessary 
time to inform themselves, the criticism, of course, loses its force; 
but many who are merely unwilling to give time to such thought, 
the critics aver, might become willing if the matter could be pre- 
sented to them right. The Baltimore Federation's decided en- 
couragement of designated giving is referred to on page 48. 

In all federation cities for which figures are available a consid- 
erable proportion of the affiliated organizations show a smaller 
number of people designating to them under the federation or 
giving to them direct than had given to them previously. In other 
words, under the federation a part, and in some instances a very 
large part, of their former contributors either gave their money 
without designation, or in their designations omitted the organ- 
izations formerly given to, or ceased to give altogether. 

From the few figures available on this subject a table has been 
derived which is shown on page 254. The Associated Charities 
shows a decrease in each city for which its figures are available and 
there is no doubt that in the one missing city, Cleveland, the Asso- 
ciated Charities also had a similar decrease. In the year before the 
Federation it had about 6,000 contributors, as compared with but 
3,838 who gave to the Federation, in its fourth year, for all organ- 
izations. In two cities the decrease shown for the Associated 
Charities is the largest decrease on the list. In all cities, when the 
federations were formed, the Associated Charities probably had the 
largest and in certain cities by far the largest contributors' list. 
As a result of the pooling of lists, and the joint appeal to the new 
list, there was naturally a tendency toward a levelling up and a 
levelling down in the matter of designations as compared with the 
previous number of contributors. The greatest contrast is furnished 
by the figures for the Associated Charities in Erie. It had 1 125 
contributors before the Federation and but 203 designations and 
direct contributors together in the Federation's first year.^ 

^ This does not include an unknown number of "memberships" in the Federation 
year. The corresponding figures for the associated charities in the other cities 
shown on page 254 are as follows: Baltimore, 1,365 in place of 3,646; Cincinnati, 
983 in place of 2,056; Oshkosh, 163 in place of 241. 
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Cleveland Federation that well-to-do men were willing to give more 
if they could sign one check and "have done with it." Immunity, 
the critics claim, makes it possible for a contributor to remain in 
the dark socially and allow the federation to do his thinking for 
him. A Denver correspondent challenges the whole immunity 
conception as follows: 

It appears to me that so long as troubles exist in a community people who are 
able to bear them ought not to be relieved of solicitation but ought to have the bur- 
den perpetually presented to them from its various different angles. Of course they 
do have a right to reliable information as to the needs, importance, and relationships 
of the various charitable organizations. A Federation for counsel and information 
which could do this for them would be of enormous value, but they dry up their 
sources of benevolence instead of developing them, as it seems to me, when they 
add the financial plan, and the history of the Denver Federation proves it. 

It has already been pointed out^ that in Cleveland there is con- 
siderable feeling that the immunity rule should not be enforced in 
all cases, and that permission has recently been given to at least 
one organization to appeal directly to certain persons who had 
been promised immunity from such appeals. 

One of the federations has been affected to its disadvantage by 
the application of immunity to itself. Two local churches, which 
raise funds jointly, once each year, for their missionary, educa- 
tional, and other church benevolences, have recently placed the 
Federation on their lists as one of the organizations to which 
designation may be made, or which share on a specified basis in the 
money that members give without designation. Some men who 
previously gave direct to the Federation have recently refused, 
explaining that they now give through their churches. The sec- 
retary of the Federation is troubled by this, for in his opinion the 
Federation is the loser financially by the fact that its represen- 
tative cannot approach these men and present the Federation's 
particular claims before they make their subscriptions. 

Undesignated giving is only a little less objectionable in the 
opinion of the critics than immune giving. The second sentence 
in the following quotation from a business man in Denver puts the 
objection succinctly : 

An opportunity is afforded to the subscriber to make one single donation which 
will be devoted intelligently to the needs of the various institutions. The ordinary 

^ See page 98. 
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business man is unable or unwilling to take the time necessary to make proper dis- 
crimination. 

In SO far as such men are really unable to take the necessary 
time to inform themselves, the criticism, of course, loses its force; 
but many who are merely unwilling to give time to such thought, 
the critics aver, might become willing if the matter could be pre- 
sented to them right. The Baltimore Federation's decided en- 
couragement of designated giving is referred to on page 48. 

In all federation cities for which figures are available a consid- 
erable proportion of the affiliated organizations show a smaller 
number of people designating to them under the federation or 
giving to them direct than had given to them previously. In other 
words, under the federation a part, and in some instances a very 
large part, of their former contributors either gave their money 
without designation, or in their designations omitted the organ- 
izations formerly given to, or ceased to give altogether. 

From the few figures available on this subject a table has been 
derived which is shown on page 254. The Associated Charities 
shows a decrease in each city for which its figures are available and 
there is no doubt that in the one missing city, Cleveland, the Asso- 
ciated Charities also had a similar decrease. In the year before the 
Federation it had about 6,000 contributors, as compared with but 
3,838 who gave to the Federation, in its fourth year, for all organ- 
izations. In two cities the decrease shown for the Associated 
Charities is the largest decrease on the list. In all cities, when the 
federations were formed, the Associated Charities probably had the 
largest and in certain cities by far the largest contributors' list. 
As a result of the pooling of lists, and the joint appeal to the new 
list, there was naturally a tendency toward a levelling up and a 
levelling down in the matter of designations as compared with the 
previous number of contributors. The greatest contrast is furnished 
by the figures for the Associated Charities in Erie. It had 1 125 
contributors before the Federation and but 203 designations and 
direct contributors together in the Federation's first year.^ 

^ This does not include an unknown number of "memberships" in the Federation 
year. The corresponding figures for the associated charities in the other cities 
shown on page 254 are as follows: Baltimore, 1,365 in place of 3,646; Cincinnati* 
983 in place of 2,056; Oshkosh, 163 in place of 241. 
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A Cincinnati correspondent doubts whether decreased desig- 
nation to an organization indicates any loss of interest. He writes: 

I personally know of a number who have not lost a particle of interest in our 
organization, who, nevertheless, gave to the discretionary fund without specifically 
designating us. 

Another organization in that city writes: 

Many of our largest subscribers, including some of our trustees, believe so thor- 
oughly in the discretionary fund that their subscriptions were so made, recognizing 
the fact that our organization shared in that fund in proportion to its budget. 

Mr. Norton holds that in most cases the contact here discussed 
between givers and particular forms of work is not essential to the 
intelligent interest of contributors in a city's social activities. There 
are some for whom such contact is essential — certain large givers, 
and in addition a large group of small givers of the type that 
answers special family appeals — ^and for them the specialized appeal 
is necessary in money-raising. They demand that they be in- 
formed regarding the particular work for which their contribution 
is asked. Mr. Norton believes it is doubtful, however, whether the 
interest of most givers can be specialized; they are benevolently 
inclined and want to give simply to "charity." He writes: 

The Central Budget Committee started out with a plan that was intended to 
keep the organizations as close as possible to those who designated gifts to them. 
A receipt was sent by the committee to the contributor, and all of the organizations 
he designated later on sent him receipts also. The latter receipts were cut out 
because it was found that people protested. They said it was a waste. If they 
had lacked confidence in the committee they would not have given at all. 

A prominent business man m Cleveland stated that in his opinion 
" only a small number of contributors needs to be informed in detail 
in regard to the object of their contributions." He believes that 
it would be sufficient if the Federation were to select "those with 
whom educational work is a possibility," and confine its efforts to 
them. 

5. Joint Collection in Churches. Reference was made in an 
earlier paragraph to the system, now quite common in certain 
churches, whereby subscriptions are made at one time for mission- 
ary, educational, and other benevolent purposes. In the operation 
of this system, usually called the " Every Member Plan," a single 
Sunday is set apart for obtaining subscriptions, this replacing the 
many solicitations previously made throughout the year. 
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The subject has no direct bearing upon that under consideration 
in this report and no general study of it has been made. But in 
so far as information has been obtained through inquiries put to 
two national church boards it appears that the points at which the 
system has developed weaknesses are exactly those under discus- 
sion in the preceding paragraphs — immunity and the undesignated 
fund. Thus the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
1914 stated that "undesignated giving is liable to be unintelligent 
giving, and unintelligent giving in the last analysis becomes un- 
generous giving." The Assembly's purpose, it is explained, is to 
raise up " a higher type of givers within the Church, who will not 
be content to delegate their responsibility to others, not even to the 
Session, but will seek to know the facts and in the light of these will 
think and act for themselves."^ 

The subject is fully discussed in an article in The Assembly Herald 
for January, 191 7, from which the following paragraphs are quoted: 

For several years past, the [Presbyterian] General Assembly, through its Every 
Member Plan Committee, has been advocating and urging upon the churches the 
adoption of systematic giving. . . . The result has been success. It may be 
stated confidently that the Church, in a large number of its Synods and Pres- 
byteries, has accepted the business-like proposition that its offerings shall be no 
longer subject to haphazard conditions or personal inclinations, but be placed on 
the solid basis of annual subscriptions, intelligently determined and definitely 
pledged. . . . 

Notwithstanding, however, that this is true, the fact still remains that the church 
is giving far below its capacity. . . . There has, however, in this development 
of system been the same revelation of both the strength and the weakness of the 
method that always comes from experience. There is no chapter in the story of 
inventions more pathetic than the fruitless search of men for perpetual motion: 
Clocks that will wind themselves up at the same time that they run down. . . . 
Unconsciously pastors, sessions, and churches seem to have accepted the idea that 
they could depend upon a mere method in gathering of contributions, and that they 
had discovered one that was unusually effective in the Every Member Plan and 
Budget Offering which would enable them, once having adopted it, to give it no 
other thought. Naturally, there has come disappointment. 

At first, and as a substitute for no method in a church, there was an appreciable 
and sometimes very large increase in the offerings, any method being better than 
no method. The initial enthusiasm, however, soon spent itself. This was particu- 
larly true in the larger churches. Pastors not infrequently found that, after the 
first two or three years, while they had lifted the whole scale of benevolences to a 
higher level, they were not able to make a further advance. In trying to analyze 

^ Manual No. 2 of the Assembly's Committee on the Every Member Plan. 
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the reason for this it has become very evident that it is to be found in the elimina- 
tion from the churches of certain necessary stimuli which must always be main- 
tained if there is to be a tingling life and an increasing enthusiasm. Among these 
stimuli are: 

First: The enthusiastic presentation of the story and facts of missions from the 
pulpit by the pastor. Under the old r6gime a pastor felt this responsibility. Under 
the new r6gime and budget plan many of the pastors ceased to make a specific 
appeal in behalf of the various Boards. Too often in adopting the budget plan a 
pledge was made to the church that no special appeals of any kind thereafter be 
made to the congregation. Unconsciously this promise was an appeal to a secondary 
and selfish motive, and it bore its natural fruit. No man will give largely if he gives 
unintelligently. Any man who feels his responsibility towards his money will not 
put much of it in the hands of someone to administer it for him. His interest follows 
his gift, and intelligent knowledge of a cause is sure to result in increased offerings. 
It became necessary, therefore, for the Every Member Plan and the Executive Com- 
mission to deal directly with the benevolences at this point. With the approval and 
by the authority of the General Assembly, they have, therefore, while endorsing 
even more enthusiastically than ever before the Every Member Plan, urged the 
churches to restore the former method of setting apart a Sunday for the presenta- 
tion of the various missionary and benevolent causes represented in the Boards of 
the church according to the following schedule.^ . . . In connection with these 
presentations there should be an offering. It should be distinctly stated that those 
who are giving under the Every Member Plan are not thereby put under pressure 
to add to their gifts, but that if their hearts are touched and stirred by the message 
which they hear the opportunity is open for them to do so. . . . 

Second : The designation of offerings by the donors as a result of this instruc- 
tion. In order that the individual should be encouraged to study the different 
causes and to determine where his money should be allocated, the General Assembly 
at Chicago, in 19 14 took action urging that pastors and sessions encourage the 
people to indicate on the subscription card the proportion which they wished given 
to the different Boards, all omnibus and undesignated giving to be discouraged. 

Dr. Herman Swartz, secretary of the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society, writes in a somewhat similar vein as follows: 

It was also understood by a great majority of the churches that the acceptance 
of this plan would give them immunity from special and concrete appeals. A num- 
ber of the churches stood out against this feature ... on the ground that it 
was bad practice both financially and psychologically, and that it would ultimately 
result in a serious curtailment of giving. In recent years, there has been a serious 
and growing movement toward the more immediate presentation of the relation- 
ship of giving to the spiritual life of the donor. To this end, many churches plan 
for regular additional solicitations. 

6. Membership Losses in Federations. A complication due to 

^ The schedule shows one Sunday in each month of the year to be set apart for 
such presentation. 
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undesignated giving arises in connection with organizations that 
regard as members all who contribute more than a specified sum 
each year. These persons constitute the organizations' mailing 
lists, the lists to which invitations are mailed to attend the annual 
meeting. After a federation is formed, in proportion as the mem- 
bers of an organization decide to make undesignated contributions, 
membership relations cease unless artificially re-created in some 
way. In Elmira, where the Federation is now six years old and 
where almost all contributions are undesignated, membership in 
the affiliated organizations has practically disappeared. The only 
members left •are the members of the several Boards of Directors, 
and they have been re-electing themselves or occasionally electing 
an outsider. The officials realize that this is not desirable and have 
asked advice as to how membership in the several organizations 
can be restored. It has even been suggested that they might have 
campaigns in which people would be asked to become members 
without paying any dues.^ 

In Erie, where a large proportion of the money received by the 
Federation has been undesignated, the Associated Charities had 
1,125 contributors, and hence members, in the year before the Fed- 
eration. But only 166 designated the Associated Charities during 
the Federation's first year. Most of the others, presumably, gave 
to the Federation, but gave entirely, or largely, to the undesignated 
fund. 

In realization, evidently, of the undesirability of such a tendency, 
the Erie Federation has provided that, in addition to those who 
designate amounts equal to certain organizations' membership fees, 
"all persons who do not designate their gifts shall be considered 
members in those organizations in which they held memberships 
during the year 1914-15 [the year before the Federation], provided 
the amount of their [undesignated] gifts is equal to the amount 
of such memberships." Seven months after the Federation was 
formed, when the Associated Charities wished to send a folder to 
all who qualified as members under this rule, it found that the Fed- 
eration could not furnish their names,* and it was therefore obliged 

1 See page 96. 

' To operate under this rule and the additional one suggested in the next para- 
graph, it would seem to be necessary for the Federation, as a matter of bookkeeping, 
to credit the membership fees, thus assigned, to the proper organizations, leaving 
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to send its folder to all who had contributed to it during the year 
before the Federation — this in spite of the fact that the front page 
of the folder featured the statement that " the Associated Charities 
desires to acknowledge with grateful appreciation your contribu- 
tion made through the Social Service Federation." 

It is apparent that under this rule an organization's membership 
must gradually decrease through the unavoidable failures of certain 
contributors to renew. It has therefore been suggested in Erie that 
even though contributors did not give to any particular organiza- 
tion in the year before the Federation was formed, if their total to 
the undesignated fund in any Federation year is large enough to 
cover the minimum membership fees in all organizations, they shall 
be regarded as members of all. 

7. Federations' Educational Propaganda Ezaxnined. Earlier in 
this chapter attention has been given to the fear that under 
federations interest in particular activities will be lessened. It 
remains here to consider the fear that has been expressed lest this 
loss, in so far as it is a real one, will not be compensated for by the 
federations' educational propaganda. 

Federation critics recognize the gains recorded on pages 164 to 
167, but they note that most federations have to a large extent 
neglected educational work of the type there described, a few 
apparently because they have not realized its importance, but most 
of them because funds for it have been lacking. Thus in Dayton, 
Denver, New Orleans, and South Bend, the intention to carry on 
educational work was formally announced when the federations 
were organized, but nothing of importance has been done outside 
of campaign seasons, with the exception of a beginning recently 
made in Denver. 

The financial difficulty responsible for these failures to carry out 
the original plans has been referred to by several federations. The 
secretary of the Dayton Federation states that but for the pressure 
of financial work he would have gone out with the visiting nurses 
and other social workers among the poor so as to get material 
for stories. The South Bend Federation feels that a monthly pub- 
lication should be issued, but explains that "funds will not permit 

only the balance of these persons' gifts available for distribution at the discretion 
of the Federation. 
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it." The New Orleans constitution required all annual reports to 
be printed, but the Federation reports that it "never had the 
money" to have this done. There seems to be a tendency also for 
organizations to neglect educational work, when the financial spur 
no longer exists. Regarding its failure to print an annual report in 
the Federation's first year, an Erie organization writes as follows: 

Our society did not print an annual report last year, the feeling being that since 
it was not needed for use in the financial campaign, the expenditure would hardly 
be justified. Another reason was the pressure of work. 

In addition to the objection that federated educational work 
tends to be neglected, criticism has been made of its quality. It is 
asserted that some of it is uneducational. In an effort to judge as 
to this, the Committee has asked for copies of all the printed matter 
the federations have issued, and a quantity of it has been received. 
In addition, the services of two clipping bureaus have brought in 
many illustrations of the federations' newspaper work, and in one 
city the Federation's scrap-book of clippings was examined. 

A large amount of constructively written material has been sub- 
mitted by the Cleveland Federation, and some by the federations 
in Baltimore, Cincinnati, Erie, and Denver. The following, issued 
by the Cleveland Federation, may be particularly mentioned: a 
display paragraph in the Federation's Bulletin for July, 1915, 
under the heading " Dangers that Lurk in the Streets for Youth," 
used in connection with a picture of street boys playing craps, etc., 
to illustrate the need for social settlements; an article in the 
Bulletin for May, 19 14, showing the increased earning capacity of 
girls who had taken the Young Women's Christian Association 
dressmaking courses: a folder entitled "Then and Now," contrast- 
ing the days when neighborhood helpfulness was the rule with the 
modem period when organized charitable work is necessary, what 
that work is being suggested briefly but constructively; a folder 
entitled "Saved," showing two children under the care of the 
Humane Society, and listing effectively the variety of services that 
the poor need. 

Some of the educational material issued by federations has been 
criticized on the ground that it "lacks the breath of life" and there- 
fore is but little read.* Thus the representative of an affiliated 

^ See the Cleveland correspondent quoted on page 40. 
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to send its folder to all who had contributed to it during the year 
before the Federation — this in spite of the fact that the front page 
of the folder featured the statement that " the Associated Charities 
desires to acknowledge with grateful appreciation your contribu- 
tion made through the Social Service Federation." 

1 1 is apparent that under this rule an organization's membership 
must gradually decrease through the unavoidable failures of certain 
contributors to renew. It has therefore been suggested in Erie that 
even though contributors did not give to any particular organiza- 
tion in the year before the Federation was formed, if their total to 
the undesignated fund in any Federation year is lafge enough to 
cover the minimum membership fees in all organizations, they shall 
be regarded as members of all. 
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loss, in so far as it is a real one, will not be compensated for by the 
federations' educational propaganda. 

Federation critics recognize the gains recorded on pages 164 to 
167, but they note that most federations have to a large extent 
neglected educational work of the typ^ there described, a few 
apparently because they have not realized its importance, but most 
of them because funds for it have been lacking. Thus in Dayton, 
Denver, New Orleans, and South Bend, the intention to carry on 
educational work was formally announced when the federations 
were organized, but nothing of importance has been done outside 
of campaign seasons, with the exception of a beginning recently 
made in Denver. 

The financial difficulty responsible for these failures to carry out 
the original plans has been referred to by several federations. The 
secretary of the Dayton Federation states that but for the pressure 
of financial work he would have gone out with the visiting nurses 
and other social workers among the poor so as to get material 
for stories. The South Bend Federation feels that a monthly pub- 
lication should be issued, but explains that "funds will not permit 

only the balance of these persons' gifts available for distribution at the discretion 
of the Federation. 
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it." The New Orleans constitution required all annual reports to 
be printed, but the Federation reports that it "never had the 
money" to have this done. There seems to be a tendency also for 
organizations to neglect educational work, when the financial spur 
no longer exists. Regarding its failure to print an annual report in 
the Federation's first year, an Erie organization writes as follows: 

Our society did not print an annual report last year, the feeling being that since 
it was not needed for use in the financial campaign, the expenditure would hardly 
be justified. Another reason was the pressure of work. 

In addition to the objection that federated educational work 
tends to be neglected, criticism has been made of its quality. It is 
asserted that some of it is uneducational. In an effort to judge as 
to this, the Committee has asked for copies of all the printed matter 
the federations have issued, and a quantity of it has been received. 
In addition, the services of two clipping bureaus have brought in 
many illustrations of the federations' newspaper work, and in one 
city the Federation's scrap-book of clippings was examined. 

A large amount of constructively written material has been sub- 
mitted by the Cleveland Federation, and some by the federations 
in Baltimore, Cincinnati, Erie, and Denver. The following, issued 
by the Cleveland Federation, may be particularly mentioned: a 
display paragraph in the Federation's Bulletin for July, 1915, 
under the heading " Dangers that Lurk in the Streets for Youth," 
used in connection with a picture of street boys playing craps, etc., 
to illustrate the need for social settlements; an article in the 
Bulletin for May, 1914, showing the increased earning capacity of 
girls who had taken the Young Women's Christian Association 
dressmaking courses; a folder entitled "Then and Now," contrast- 
ing the days when neighborhood helpfulness was the rule with the 
modern period when organized charitable work is necessary, what 
that work is being suggested briefly but constructively; a folder 
entitled "Saved," showing two children under the care of the 
Humane Society, and listing effectively the variety of services that 
the poor need. 

Some of the educational material issued by federations has been 
criticized on the ground that it " lacks the breath of life" and there- 
fore is but little read.^ Thus the representative of an affiliated 

^ See the Cleveland correspondent quoted on page 40. 
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organization not in Cleveland, who studied the Cleveland situation 
considerably before his own city adopted the federation plan, writes 
as quoted at the top of page 40. 

Regarding a booklet issued by the Federation in his own city, 
this correspondent adds: 

It had to describe so many agencies that it was condensed to the last limit, and 
of necessity contained wholesale statements which could not be taken without 
qualifications. In fact we felt at the time that we were not permitted to make as 
full and exact a statement as the conditions really required. It is one of the neces- 
sary disadvantages of publicity work in an organization so all-inclusive. 

More serious is the criticism that federated publicity frequently 
tells its story in a way that does not square with the constructive 
ideals that most federations have announced. For example, the 
representative of one of the Cincinnati organizations writes that 
"the 'sob appeal' has been somewhat overworked and not enough 
emphasis in proportion has been given to constructive as to 
rescue work." One of the Cleveland organizations, in its criticism 
of Cleveland publicity, uses the same expression: "There is too 
much attempt to appeal to sentiment, too much of the ' sob story.' " 

In the material submitted by the various federations there are 
a good many instances which seem to the writer to justify the 
criticism that they are non-constructive. Some of them are referred 
to in the paragraphs that follow. For obvious reasons the names of 
the federations concerned in each instance are not given. The 
eight federations from which the illustrations are drawn are those 
in Cleveland, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Erie, Dallas, Dayton, Denver, 
and Salt Lake City.^ 

I . On the subscription blank of one federation, in its first year, 
in the fine type that summarizes each organization's work, it was 
announced that the Associated Charities had "relieved and re- 
habilitated" a given number of families during the year — the entire 
number that had been under care. The cost of accomplishing this 
was stated, from which it is easily calculated that rehabilitation was 
effected at an expense of five dollars per family. This statement 
has been criticized by several charity organization workers for its 
exaggeration, and for its degradation of the word in which this 
group has endeavored to embody one of its chief ideals. More 

^ In several instances campaign publicity material is referred to. 
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surprising than the use of the statement in the federation referred 
to is the fact that it was imitated by two other federations in the 
next two or three years, the figures merely being changed as neces- 
sary. These three federations are among the largest and strongest 
studied. The secretary of the Associated Charities in one of the 
cities writes of the incident as follows: 

In justice to the Federation publicity people, I feel I ought to say that while they 
were anxious to make as strong a story as possible, they did not intend to mislead. 
They were laboring under the disadvantage that always comes from the attempt to 
condense a thing too complex for a simple statement. 

2. A folder issued by another federation includes the following: 
"May we ask what share you will take to prevent and relieve 
suffering and distress which will come from cold, hunger, and sick- 
ness, during the coming winter?" and later, "It is for you to say 
how much charity you wish to exemplify, how much misery and 
sorrow you wish to prevent, how much distress you wish to relieve" 
and again, " You need not be informed that the coming winter will 
bring to men, women and children much sorrow, suffering, sickness, 
and distress. It is the duty of the citizens in the community in 
which distress exists to do everything which can be done to relieve 
this condition." Again, "The Federation does not ask you to 
actually feed the hungry, clothe the needy, administer to the sick, 
but does appeal most urgently for your assistance and co-operation 
that this assistance may be rendered." In two of the sentences 
quoted above, and elsewhere also, mention is made of the fact that 
prevention is among the aims of social work, but the emphasis is 
not at all on that side. 

3. On the cover of a leaflet issued by a third federation there is 
a cartoon representing "Old Man Grump" with a basket on his 
arm. In the basket are provisions, and money is in his hand. He 
is hurrying joyously along a path marked "To the [Federation]"* 
and saying, " Huh! 1 guess it won't hurt some of us to think about 
the other fellow a little." 

4. An appeal issued by another federation indicates the difficulty 
of telling a dozen or twenty stories constructively at once: 

The $ [asked for] will care for the helpless baby, the homeless child, 

the neglected boy and girl, the betrayed, unmarried mother, the poverty stricken 

^ The name of the particular Federation was used in the cartoon. 
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mother and her baby, the crippled, the sick and the injured, the family in need, the 
abused and the neglected, the victim of tuberculosis, the released prisoner, the 
friendless boy or girl coming to the city from the country, the mentally deficient, 
the down and out, whether man or woman; and the growing boy and girl of every 

section. In fact the $ will cover the care of every person in need, from 

infancy to old age and from the strong man out of a job to the sick child. The work 
of these organizations of mercy is city-wide, covering persons of every creed and 
race.* 

5. Another federation sent out a card folder appeal at Christmas 
time on the front of which was shown the picture of a miserable 
looking child gazing at her empty stocking as she sat on a stool 
before the fireplace in her bare room. The wording of the appeal 
on the inside of the folder, and also the wording of much of the 
campaign folder referred to in the next sentence, was, however, as 
constructive in character as the limits of space would allow. This 
Federation's most recent campaign folder is headed in red typ)e. 

Let us Save the Kiddies and their Mothers." 

6. An appeal letter issued by another federation opens as follows: 
To every citizen: Charity suflFereth long — especially those who 

have to live on it. Our city is reducing her charities to a business 
basis. As a citizen you are involved. We must eliminate the 
parasite, the viciously idle, the professional mendicant, and the too 
visionary philanthropist. But we must provide for the worthy 
destitute and the unfortunate." 

7. Another federation, in disregard of the confidential relation- 
ship which associated charities workers try to establish with those 
who are in their care, prints on one of its store-window posters the 
picture of a young couple " snatched from almost certain ruin and 
death by the Associated Charities." Another poster shows a woman 
with her three children seated in their barren home. 

8. In another federation, during its campaign, a store-window 
poster was used, showing a tousled five-year-old boy asleep, appar- 
ently in the street. The text featured "the cry of the hungry for 
bread," " the orphan unguarded from the cold," and urged all to 
" share their bounty with the poor." 

9. A poster used in another federation's campaign attempted to 

^ In the preceding paragraph of this appeal the constructive side is at least men- 
tioned. The Federation asked funds "to relieve suffering, to prevent needless 
misery, and to build up the physical and mental standards of our people." 
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show by means of a tiny picture for each organization what it is 
doing. The circle, two inches across, which represents the Asso- 
ciated Charities pictures a man shoveling coal from his cart while 
a decrepit woman gathers it up in her scuttle. 

10. In the same city a letter evidently sent to those who were 
about to be called upon in the financial campaign urged contri- 
butions by asking those solicited to imagine their children "left 
penniless and orphaned — the dimpled baby, in her high chair, 
waving her silver spoon and chattering like a chipmunk, her pretty 
face breaking into adorable smiles every time she looks at you — 
manly little Joe, with his cherubic face, his tousled curls, and his 
efforts to walk and talk like father — dainty Bessie, fragile and 
delicate, your heart's treasure, whose golden head is always nest- 
ling against you," etc. The letter closed by urging the receiver 
to "deny yourself something, make a sacrifice, lay your gift upon 
the altar of charity as a thank-offering for the joy and happiness 
that are yours." 

11. In the clipping scrap book examined in one of the federation 
cities, occasional clippings were of a constructive type, showing 
by the details covered that they had been written, or the material 
furnished, by workers in the affiliated organizations, but most of 
them were of the character of those quoted or referred to in the 
following paragraphs: 

"Charity is a business. ... To protect you from the chance beggar and to 
relieve the worthy person is the object of organized charity. . . . Organized 
charity relieves real distress and helps the object to become again self-supporting. 
But organized charity must have a business management. The workers may be 
led away by their feelings and do things that may be a help to the person afflicted, 
but not in accordance with sound practice. They may become extravagant because 
no business guidance is available. To overcome this obstacle the federation was 
formed. . . . Trained men and women pass on each case presented and no 
money is spent unless the need is shown." 

A cartoon used during campaign week was headed " Remember every little bit 

helps" and represented "Father ^" on an automobile, on the engine of 

which was the federation's name. In place of the tonneau was a hopper, open at the 

top, into which "Father "* was shoveling "Money, Food and Clothing for 

the Relief of our own Poor." All were urged to " Help make it a Merry Christmas." 

Another cartoon was headed "You can help drive out the wolf — Contribute to 
the Christmas Fund." The wolf was labeled "Want," and " Father "^ was 

^ The name of the city. 
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driving him away with a big stick labelled to show that it was the Christmas Fund 
of the Federation. 

The headings for a series of articles that appeared on successive days were: 
"Are you immune?" "Have you subscribed?" Under these appeared the names 
of the contributors. Sometimes the heading read "Charity Fund — Immunity 
Ust." 

In another article which appeared during campaign week the photograph of an 
old and evidently very sick man in a squalid room was entitled, "Actual scene from 
life that should arouse your sympathy." 

A few federations have been criticized for not being altogether 
frank with the public in making their appeals for funds. An 
official of one federation, referring to an organization whose work 
makes a very strong appeal, but which had a large endowment, 
explained : " They don't really need us except when they have some 
extensions to make to their plant, but we need them. We couldn't 
get along without them." Similarly two federations, including one 
of the largest, in their whirlwind campaigns asked the public for 
lump sums without making known the amounts needed for each 
organization. In one of these cities designations were provided for 
but the subscriber was furnished no information as to the relative 
needs of the various forms of work. j 

Critics of the federation plan contend finally that federations are 
not necessary in order to have good educational work. In certain 
unfederated cities, it is maintained, a standard of educational 
activity has been developed that compares very favorably with 
what the federations have produced. In this connection attention 
is called to the quotation shown on p. 44, from Mr. Edlund of the 
Baltimore Federation, and previously connected with the Cleve- 
land Federation, regarding the situation in Baltimore before the 
Federation had begun its educational work. 

As soon as any considerable amount of publicity is undertaken 
by a federation some one must decide how often and when each 
organization shall have its turn, how much space each must have 
in the joint report,* etc. Fear has been expressed in unfederated 
cities that joint publicity will break down at this point. Federa- 
tion officials, however, so far as heard from, deny that any diffi- 
culty has been experienced or even criticism made of the decisions 

Mn the Cleveland Year Book for 1916, the Retreat (for unmarried mothers) with 
contributions of less than $3,000, had one page given to it while the Associated 
Charities, with contributions sixty times as large, had but four pages. 
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that have been made. In Cleveland^ it was the 0)mmittee on Re- 
search and Publicity which, as Mr. Williams states, "attempts the 
rather delicate undertaking of setting forth the various activities 
before the community in a loose approximation to their need and 
comparative excellence." 1 n Cincinnati the Federation reports that 
the publicity given to the various organizations is controlled largely 
by their willingness to help in its preparation and by the respective 
needs of the various budgets. A Cleveland organization which is 
a firm believer in the federation plan writes in this connection as 
follows: 

On the whole we feel decidedly the benefits of the co-operation with other chari- 
ties although our work is at a disadvantage because of the popularity and fascina- 
tion of work for children. Such work makes interesting moving pictures, valuable 
for advertising purposes. "These ought ye to have done and not to leave the other 
undone." 

8. Testimony. The general testimony received during the year 
19 16 as to public interest and intelligence regarding social matters 
relates chiefly to Cleveland. The treasurer of the Federation, Rev. 
James D. Williamson, in response to a letter from a member of the 
Committee asking whether giving in one lump sum has increased or 
decreased the contributors' interest in the causes that receive the 
gifts, wrote: 

That is a pretty difficult question to determine, but I am inclined to think that 
the interest has been increased. In seeking his pledge a sheet is put before him, 
giving a list of all the causes in the Federation, with a brief statement of the mission 
of each and its budget for the year, and thus his attention is almost necessarily 
called to objects to which he had previously given little or no thought. ... Of 
course there are some who get rid of the whole matter by turning in a lump sum and 
leaving it to the Federation to make distribution as it sees fit, but a very large pro- 
portion make their own distribution. 

As proof that under the system which allows both designated 
and undesignated gifts, interest in particular causes has increased, 
the Federation states that if only those givers, before the Federa- 
tion, who renewed to the Federation itself after it was formed are 
considered,* on the average they "designated to twice as many 
organizations as they had given to previously." 

A correspondent close to the Federation wrote: "We certainly 

* Under the form of organization that existed up to December, 1916. 

* The number thus considered in the Federation's first year was but 2,948 out 
of an estimated total of 5,500 former givers. See page 355. 
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have no reason to think that an immune, lump sum contributor 
tends to be less intelligent and less generous each year." A public 
official, in close touch with the city's social work wrote: 

I do not believe that the Federation has resulted in any way in a lessening of the 
contributors' interest but rather that they are coming more and more to see that 
we have a community problem and that no one phase of social work stands by itself, 
separate and apart, but that it is only by co-operation that we are going to get 
ahead. 

Regarding the Federation's success in enlightening the general 
public as to community needs and training it to a recognition of its 
responsibility, the Treasurer of the Federation wrote further in 
1916: 

It is along some such lines as these that I think our Federation has been most 
successful and is justifying its continuance. 

A representative of one of the organizations, who is not alto- 
gether satisfied with the Federation on the financial side, wrote: 

The educational propaganda also has a wide appeal, especially to the various 
organizations. Something has been done also along this line through lectures in 
churches, clubs, etc., but not nearly so much as we had hoped. 

Early in 19 16 several Cleveland social workers identified with 
affiliated organizations expressed their opinion that valuable educa- 
tional work had been done. They felt, however, that the Federa- 
tion should give attention to developing means by which, in 
co-operation with the constituent organizations, it could interest 
donors more intimately in the actual work of the organizations. 

One of the organizations wrote that " newspaper publicity does 
not reach people as a rule, and the bulletin is too big a mass for 
them to get anything definite from." A business man, on the board 
of one of the organizations, held that " most business men are too 
busy to read the material that appears in this bulletin or in the 
newspapers as a result ot the Federation's activity." He explained, 
however, that the same thing was true of the educational efforts 
of organizations before the Federation was formed. Another 
business man considered the results obtained as "thoroughly worth 
while, so far as from one-half to two-thirds of the contributors are 
concerned, but that it does not do to rest there. The message can 
be carried over to one hundred per cent efficiency only by means 
of personal calls." The correspondent quoted on page 187, as 
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thinking that an immune contributor is not less intelligent, etc.» 
added the following: 

There has been a noticeable tendency on the part of the constituent members 
of the Federation to neglect effort to enlighten and interest their contributors. 
Possibly, however, a better way to state it is to say that few of them have as yet 
invented new ways of keeping in touch with their contributors, which will conform 
to the conditions and advantages of membership in the Federation. 

Another business man, closely in touch with the Federation's 
work, wrote: 

Many consider the fact of eliminating the personal contact of contributors with 
the charity organizations as objectionable, and no doubt it is to a considerable de- 
gree. ... As a mechanical institution, I would call it [the Federation] a suc- 
cess, but as a heart-to-heart touch, which it is dangerous to eliminate entirely, I 
believe it objectionable. This is largely a personal opinion, however, although I 
am not alone by any means in thinking of it in this way. Doubtless from time to 
time it can be improved. 

A Baltimore aflfiliated organization wrote as follows regarding 
solicitation under the Federation in that city: 

The main disadvantage has been due only to the fact that it has not yet been 
worked out how the appeal shall be made to possible subscribers in a way to secure 
personal interest in the different organizations. 

Mr. Edlund stated recently that in the federation plan there is 
an " inevitable tendency to lessen the interest felt in the work of 
individual societies." On the other hand, the representative of 
a Cincinnati organization has written recently that there is now 
"an intensive interest in our plans which only plans in common can 
give/' This writer seems, however, to have reference not to the 
interest of contributors but to the interest of organization repre- 
sentatives in their own and each other's work, or in activities 
undertaken jointly through the Federation. 

An organization in the Denver Federation, referring to the re- 
organization of the Federation in 1913, wrote as follows: 

Our organization into a Federation was hasty and the public was not properly 
advised and educated as to the movement, and it has not yet been given the pub- 
licity required to draw to our Federation popular favor. 

This writer recognized, however, that the Federation's publicity 
had accomplished something, for he added: 

We believe there is an improvement over last year in every way except finan- 
cially, and that the ground work has been laid, both by better organization and by 
publicity, for great improvement the next year. 
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A Denver business man wrote thus: 

I believe, generally speaking, that giving to a federation is done as a matter of 
course and without, in most cases, any feeling of interest or sympathy for the organi- 
zations as a whole, gifts frequently being for the smallest amount that will buy 
immunity for the giver. I do not believe the majority of givers are interested or 
informed regarding the causes to which they give. 

Another business man in the same city, closely in touch with the 
Federation, wrote: 

The average business man does not subscribe intelligently or adequately either 
under the financial federation plan or to independent organizations. His aim ordi- 
narily is to escape with the least possible expenditure of time and expense. Under 
the federation plan he regards his single subscription as an insurance against fur- 
ther annoyance. He is therefore permitted to escape more effectively where he has 
but one solicitation. If he were compelled to submit to numerous solicitations from 
various institutions, there would be an increased chance on the part of some insti- 
tution to awaken either interest or sympathy. On the other hand, under the finan- 
cial federation plan, the federation has the opportunity of employing intelligent 
solicitors who, at a single interview, may set forth to the subscriber an intelligent 
statement of the needs of all of the institutions. Theoretically, the subscriber under 
this method has a better opportunity of learning about the work of all the organiza- 
tions of the city. 

The secretary of a New Orleans organization wrote: 

If the federation is properly organized and properly handled, I believe it is able 
to get more people interested in philanthropic work than any one organization alone 
can do, or a number of organizations working independently or in competition with 
each other. 

The representative of a South Bend organization wrote: 

My personal impression is that it [the Federation] has a tendency to take away 
from the people any personal and intimate feeling toward even their pet charities. 

The following inquiries, with some variations, were put to the 
affiliated organizations in seven federations: 

As compared with previous years, have you now as many (or more) persons in- 
terested particularly in your organixation? 

Are your former supporters more (or less) deeply interested in your work, now 
that you do not appeal personally or directly for their contributions? 

Of the replies received from twenty-six out of the fifty-six Cleve- 
land organizations,^ twelve reported increased interest on the part 

^ The Cleveland inquiry read: 

"Are your contributors more, or less, actively interested in your work, now that 
such a share of the financial, educational, and publicity work is taken over by the 
Federation? " 
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of their contributors since the Federation was formed, or at least 
no decreased interest; one no change in this particular; and thir- 
teen a decreased interest, or at least no increased interest. In the 
first group two organizations reported their contributors a great 
deal more interested; four organizations felt that the Federation's 
publicity was responsible for the increased interest and one ascribed 
it to "our direct propaganda through personal touch by our Board 
members and through our publications." 

Of those reporting a decreased interest one explained that this 
was not because of the Federation, but because of the increase in 
"activities claiming the attention of our contributors"; seven re- 
ferred to the loss of personal contact as the cause of the loss of 
interest; and one added that "the conscience of the majority of 
givers is easily satisfied; there is no special interest aroused in send- 
ing a check to the Federation. . . . Making a personal appeal 
to a person usually resulted in active and interested helpfulness." 
The Federation's assistance was, however, reported by this organi- 
zation in putting its name on the list of lecture courses and in giving 
it publicity in newspapers. Another organization regarded it as a 
disadvantage that the educational and publicity work was done 
second hand. The Federation, it explained, " has never developed 
any well-worked-out and promising plan for keeping the personal 
touch." The opinions expressed by three organizations in this 
group were as follows: 

I feel very strongly about the contributors. ... An organization loses a 
great deal of interest by not having the contributors directly interested in its work. 
I think the Federation has seen this, as it is now appointing more and more commit- 
tees that work along the same lines as the individual organizations used to pursue. 

Almost impossible to keep the interest of people in an organization unless there 
is work they may do for it. The Federation does not approve of entertainments and 
affairs for raising money. The social affairs, and the personal touch or relation, and 
the enthusiasm are missing. It is like carrying a dead weight; it is just a burden. 

If you want to wholly destroy and stop all spirit of generosity in the minds and 
hearts of the friends of your organization who give for the sole purpose of helping 
that in which they are inUrested, and love — then organize a federation. 

Two of the above organizations add respectively that "we 
greatly benefit by our share of the Federation's advertising," and 
are assisted " by virtue of the publicity which the Federation gives 
this work." Two organizations, from one of which no reply was 
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received to the direct inquiry, report steps they have taken to avoid 
loss of interest. One of them acknowledges all Federation con- 
tributions in addition to the Federation's acknowledgment. At 
Easter and at Christmas, blotters or some other material regarding 
the organization's work are distributed, and a financial statement 
is sent each year to all contributors. The other organization in 
acknowledging contributions usually encloses some piece of printed 
matter describing its work. 

The replies received from five Baltimore organizations, out of 
the 12 in the Federation, indicate a greater interest in one case and 
no less interest in two other cases, one of them reporting that the 
danger that interest may be lost is met by sending reports to per- 
sons interested and by making addresses; a fourth does not know 
whether the interest s greater or less; and one reports that there 
is less interest, adding that this is " either because we do not per- 
sonally appeal to contributors or because the distance is too great 
between us." 

Replies have been received from nine of the 2 1 Cincinnati organi- 
zations. Seven of these indicate in general a greater interest or 
more persons interested. One refers to the additional contributors 
received "through the advertising obtained through affiliation"; 
another believes that there is an interest which "never could have 
been obtained except through the Council's wide dissemination of 
facts" concerning this organization's work which "does not make 
a popular subscription"; a third believes that the less interest felt 
by a very few is more than offset by the interest of new subscribers. 
It refers also to the assistance received from the Federation's pub- 
licity department. Another refers to the increased number of small 
contributors and to the fact that it is "more widely known." Still 
another refers to the "wider publicity" brought to it. One or the 
two reporting less interest refers specifically only to "some of our 
contributors" as "probably less interested directly" in its work 
but "perhaps more interested in general social conditions." The 
other writes: "We have lost some of our best supporters through 
the discretionary fund. Most of those who did not contribute 
through the Federation contributed to us direct later on, however. 
We feel that in time we will be able to educate all contributors that 
pay through the Federation and that maintain their interest in our 
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work." The organization adds that the failure of its "strongest 
supporters" to designate to it " somewhat impairs the closeness of" 
its relations with them. 

According to a booklet issued by the Federation in January, 
1917, the presidents of all the affiliated organizations signed a 
statement to the effect that " the number of people interested in 
our work has increased." 

Of the four Dayton organizations that replied to this inquiry, out 
of eight in the Federation, one reports a greater interest, explaining 
that its work has become " better known and understood " and that 
though it has lost " some supporters who only answer a personal 
appeal, " the larger contributors give as much or more than before; 
another is unable to state whether interest has increased or de- 
creased, but adds that the Federation has brought its work before 
many more people; and two organizations report a loss of interest. 
One of the latter states that " there has not been the vital interest 
on the part of members that they formerly had." The representa- 
tive of the other explains that formerly he sent notices to those who 
contributed to it whenever there was to be a meeting or an exhibit. 
He sends out notices still, but the meetings have been very small. 
He believes that this lack should be made up, and can be made up, 
by means of publicity work by the Federation. 

Six replies were received from Denver out of 21 organizations in 
the Federation. Only two of these indicated that the interest in 
their organizations and information about them was not less than 
in their judgment it would have been apart from the Federation. 
Of the four other organizations one refers to the Federation's failure 
up to that date (the summer of 19 16) to develop "any systematic 
earnest publicity work"; another states that in a large measure 
the general advertising has been lacking "that comes from having 
directors go about and talk to their friends about the virtues of the 
organization with a view to raising money"; a third refers to its 
organization's "loss of identity"; and a fourth to the fact that 
federated publicity does not offset the loss of interest. 

Only two of the five organizations written to in the Elmira Fed- 
eration replied to this inquiry. One reports a greater interest and 
the other no loss of interest. 

Replies were received from the representatives of six Erie organi- 
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zations out of 1 1 in the Federation. Three report a greater inter- 
est, one " no falling off in interest/' one a decreased interest, and 
one who is unable to answer the question definitely reports that 
the Federation has presented the organization's work through 
"exhibits, letters, folders, and the press." In the first group one 
organization attributes the greater interest to the Federation's pub- 
licity work. The organization that reports a loss of interest refers 
particularly to the disadvantage of "not personally seeing our 
benefactors." 

The one New Orleans organization replying to this inquiry re- 
ported that the Federation " affected to a certain extent the inter- 
est of former contributors and that this personal interest . . . 
is the life of a charitable institution." 

Eight of the organizations in South Bend, out of 12 in the Fed- 
eration, replied to the inquiry. Three of them report increased 
interest, one adding that its " work became better known," and 
another that the greater interest was because "everyone who sub- 
scribes must have our needs presented to him together with its 
good work." Four report the same or at least no loss of interest, 
one of these adding, however, that its membership is "growing 
slowly but steadily"; and another that while the interest of the 
contributors is the " danger point," so far it has not affected the 
organization. One organization reports "fewer interested than 
before." 

9. The Number of Contributors. The unfederated regime is 
criticized by federation sponsors for its small contributing base. 
The Chamber of Commerce in Cleveland found that before the 
Federation was formed the people who were contributing $5.00 or 
more to the charitable organizations of the city constituted less 
than one per cent of the population. More or less similar figures 
have been reported regarding the old regime by the federations in 
several other cities. 

Such figures as are obtainable on this point for the various fed- 
erations are on page 255. Those relating to the Cleveland Federa- 
tion demand attention first because of the impression prevalent 
that, at the beginning of that Federation, there was a very large 
increase in the number of contributors, and that this gain has been 
augmented in the later years. The impression seems to have been 
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based upon statements such as the following, which appeared in the 
Federation's bulletin for November, 191 5: 

MORE GIVERS — Organizations . . . [through their direct efforts] have 
secured givers new to charity, totaling 3. 100. In addition. 2.400 others have joined 
the Federation, making the total "first time givers" due to the federated plan. 
5,500. 

This Statement, which was made shortly after the Federation's 
third year, is very misleading. Most readers have probably under- 
stood from it that in the Federation's third year there were 5,500 
"more givers" to the affiliated organizations than before the Fed- 
eration was formed. That was not so. The paragraph does not 
compare the number of contributors in the third year with the 
number in the year before the Federation. The figure 5,500 is ob- 
tained by adding together the new contributors obtained in each 
of the three years, without taking into account the losses. That is 
to say, many of the new contributors obtained in the first year 
did not renew in the second or third years, and some of the second 
year's new contributors "lapsed" in the third year. More impor- 
tant still, the statement quoted took no account of the givers of the 
pre-federation days who were not giving in the third federation 
year. The Federation is able to furnish no figures regarding this 
latter loss, but from its figures a large loss was shown in its second 
year among the "new" federation givers enrolled in the first year. 
Of these new givers — ^who numbered 2,063, ^^d were mostly small 
givers — " between i ,000 and i ,200" did not renew in the next year.^ 

It is probably chiefly because the Cleveland Federation has re- 
fused to make use of whirlwind campaigns since its initial year that 
the number of its own contributors remained comparatively small 
for so many years. Conversely the number of direct contributors, 
unless they have ceased to give altogether, must be considerable. 
Unfortunately, the Federation has no figures regarding them,* and 

^ A large part of this loss represents colored givers of small amounts enrolled by 
colored "teams" in the Federation's opening campaign. In regard to the new 
givers that were enrolled for the first time in the Federation's second year, or its 
third year, the proportion lost in later years, through failure to renew, has undoubt- 
edly been much smaller. But the number of such new givers has also been much 
less, varying from 221 in the second year to 873 in the fourth. Reference is here 
made only to new givers enrolled by the Federation itself. 

* It is for this reason that the figures on page 255 seem to show a large decrease 
in the Federation's first year. 
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one cannot be sure, therefore, whether the total number who gave 
in both ways in any one of the Federation's first four years was 
greater or less than the number who had previously given. In 
October, 1916, the writer made a necessarily crude estimate of this 
total for 1 9 14- 1 5, on the basis of which the conclusion was reached 
that "if there has been an increase ... it has not been a 
large one." This estimate and conclusion were submitted to Mr. 
Williams, then secretary of the Federation, who wrote in reply that 
he was "willing to let the statement stand" as thus put. 

Shortly after the close of the Federation's fourth year, 191 5-16, 
the Federation conducted an extensive telephone campaign, result- 
ing in verbal pledges from over 8,000 persons. These new sub- 
scribers if added to the contributors previously recorded have un- 
doubtedly brought the total up to a point considerably above that 
of the pre-federation days. 

If the figures for all federations shown on page 255 are considered, 
the following conclusion may safely be drawn: (i) In each of the 
10 cities for which figures for the preceding year are shown, with 
the possible exception of Cleveland, the number of contributors 
apparently increased in the Federation's first year; (2) the increase 
was large in Baltimore and very large in Cincinnati, Erie, and 6sh- 
kosh. It was estimated to be very large also in Dallas, Dayton, 
Richmond, South Bend, and St. Joseph. 

To evaluate these gains it is necessary to know how permanent 
they are likely to be. The mere fact of a large increase means that 
a large per cent of the contributors isnew,^ and it is well recognized 
that new contributors are far less likely to renew their gifts than 
the so-called regular contributors. In this connection certain facts 
are to be noted because of the general feeling among financial sec- 
retaries and others that new givers who are won in whirlwind 
campaigns are ordinarily even more unstable than other new 
givers. 

I . With the exception of the Richmond Federation, all the fed- 
erations that show very large increases in their first years — either 
recorded or estimated — namely, the federations in Cincinnati, Dal- 

* The "new" contributors in Dallas made up 80 per cent of the total; in Cin- 
cinnati 40 per cent; and in Erie 31 per cent. 
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las, Dayton, Erie, Oshkosh, South Bend, and St. Joseph — obtained 
them through whirlwind campaigns. 

2. For only three of these federations — those in Cincinnati, Day- 
ton, and South Bend — ^are figures available for a second year. For 
the Cincinnati^ and Dayton federations large gains are recorded in 
their second years, and for the South Bend Federation a small gain, 
but in each city they were obtained, like the initial gains, through 
whirlwind campaigns. It is generally agreed among financial 
workers that such campaigns are not expedient as regular annual 
events,* and it remains to be seen, therefore, whether the gains re- 
ported can be held when the permanent financial procedure has 
become established in these cities. 

3. In the two other federations for which later year figures are 
available — those in Cleveland and Denver — the increases' were 
small except in the third year shown for the Denver Federation, 
which is the only year in which either of these federations has had 
a highly organized whirlwind campaign.* 

4. Federation officials recognize that new contributors tend far 
more than others to give their money without designation.^ In 
the view of certain workers this is an element that increases their 
instability. 

This phase of the subject cannot be left without reference to the 
two following criticisms of the old regime made by the Committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce in Cleveland and frequently repeated 
since then. 

It was stated that during the two and a half years that were 
studied before the Federation was formed, the total number of 

* The very large increase due to the campaign in the current year has been re- 
ferred to on page 43, footnote i . 

■ See page 87. 

* In its second year the Cleveland Federation showed a slight decrease in the 
number of contributors. 

* The Denver Federation has conducted campaigns each year, but they have not 
been of the highly organized professional type until the year 1915-16. The 191 5-16 
campaign cost $4, 180, which was over four times the cost of the two campaigns that 
preceded it. The Cleveland Federation had a campaign in its first year, but it 
clearly lacked the drag-net features common to most whirlwind campaigns. It 
brought but 2,067 new contributors, whereas the telephone campaign in 1916 
brought over 8,000 new subscribers. 

•Only 445 of the Erie Federation's 2,910 new givers designated any of their 
subscriptions. 
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contributors decreased by 6 per cent — ^from 5,733 persons giving 
to 61 organizations, to 5,386 persons giving to 73 organizations.^ 

It was further stated that before the Federation an undue pro- 
portion of the burden was borne by a few — 7.7 per cent of the 
donors of $5.00 and over giving 78,5 per cent of the total. A similar 
analysis in Cincinnati showed that 12 per cent of the contributors 
were responsible for 76 per cent of the gifts. The proportions 
shown in Erie were similar. The Cleveland Committee stated that 
this overburdening of large contributors grew worse during the two 
and one-half years studied, and that the situation was " a symptom 
of the difficulty that is certain to underlie the competitive method 
of canvassing for funds" in which "each institution carries its 
troubles to the offices of the few big givers." 

There is evidence, however, from figures of a somewhat different 
character, that in Erie at least the movement that the Cleveland 
Committee noted and deprecated has continued under the Federa- 
tion. From figures shown on page 269, it appears that in that fed- 
eration's first year the large givers increased their gifts by 143.5 
per cent, the "medium givers" by 1 1 1.2 per cent, and the small 
givers by but 19.0 per cent. These relative rates of increase neces- 
sarily changed the relative proportions given, so that the large 
givers gave a larger proportion than in the unfederated year, and 
the small givers a smaller proportion. In Cleveland at the close 
of at least two of the federated years appeals have been made to 
certain of the large givers for extra contributions in order to raise 
the amount needed for the year. Such steps are, of course, in ex- 
actly the direction criticized by the Cleveland Committee. 

^The committee states that if the increased number of contributors to the 
Federated Jewish Charities are excluded because they were then operating on the 
federation plan, the decrease in the number of non-Jewish contributors was 1 1 per 
cent. 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE FEDERATIONS' SOCIAL WORK 

THE social work undertaken by federations has been lim- 
ited almost entirely to those having social workers of 
experience as their executives or on their staffs, i. e,, the 
federations in Cleveland, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Erie, and recently 
Denver. It includes, first, definite efforts at social education, as 
described in the preceding chapter; second, planning and carrying 
out of general community programs; and third, the raising of the 
organizations' own standards of work. On all of these sides the 
unfederated regime has been criticized by federation sponsors. 

1. Community Work. Regarding community work Mr. Wil- 
liams writes: "A federation is the only way whereby the co- 
operation of givers in particular, and a community in general, can 
be secured for the prevention of these (social) needs." 

The scope of such work is referred to by the Baltimore Federa- 
tion as follows: 

To study carefully all that each agency knows about poverty and its causes, 
then to combine all proper forces in constructive measures so as to reduce the 
amount of suffering by attacking the causes — this . . . is work which can never 
be effectively accomplished except by such co-operation as the Alliance offers. 

The director of the Baltimore Federation writes as follows re- 
garding an interesting development of the federation plan on this 
side of its work : 

A federation offers a channel through which enterprises initiated by one agency 
may come to have the understanding and support of many agencies. 1 n unfederated 
communities a society may have plans which it would like to put forward, except 
for the fear of seeming to step into the field occupied by some other society, or of 
appearing to work for its own aggrandizement. Where theie is a federation such 
plans can be advanced through the federation office and as a federation matter. 
Repeatedly, both in Cleveland and in Baltimore. I have seen results accomplished 
because of this that could not otherwise have been brought about so satisfactorily 
and so speedily. 
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By contrast with the situation in their cities certain federation 
officials allege that unfederated organizations see only the little 
y' fields that each is interested in, and that the city-wide problems are 
neglected — problems, for example, that demand legislative or ad- 
ministrative changes, or call for the creation of some new form of 
social activity in the city. The considerable accomplishments in 
this line, in certain federated cities, are described in the next 
chapter. They have been important in varying degrees in Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Erie, and Baltimore, and negligible elsewhere, so 
far as reported. 

Those who doubt the wisdom of the federation plan recognize 
these accomplishments, but point out: (i) that similar though prob- 
ably slower progress has been made in unfederated cities through 
the informal co-operation of social organizations, and particularly 
through loose alliances of such organizations into central councils; 
(2) that even if more rapid progress in these lines is obtained under 
the federated plan, it is at what the critics regard as too great a 
price ;^ and (3) that the tendency is for federations to neglect such 
work altogether. 

It is, of course, true that constructive community programs have 
not been lacking in unfederated cities. Attention is called by repre- 
sentatives of such movements in these cities to the housing, child 
labor, tuberculosis, juvenile court, and recreation developments in 
many unfederated cities undertaken co-operatively in most cases 
by the various local organizations, stimulation and assistance being 
sometimes, but by no means always, given by national organiza- 
tions in the various fields — movements which have frequently re- 
sulted in the formation of special local associations to further the 
reforms thus initiated. Those who still stand by the unfederated 
regime believe that the sum total of such community movements 
is considerable, comparing most favorably at every point except 
possibly in the matter of speed of accomplishment with what is 
recorded in this line as resulting from federated effort. 

A natural reason why work of this sort has frequently been neg- 
lected by federations is the cost it involves. Thus an Erie corre- 
spondent writes : 

^ Reference is made to the alleged disadvantages (referred to on pages 167 to 
176) which the critics fear are inseparable from the federation plan. 
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The Federation appears to me to be somewhat handicapped in establishing new 
agencies if they are needed. Its first effort must, of course, be to raise the required 
budget for the agencies already in the Federation. ... It hesitates to incor- 
porate a new enterprise at the beginning of the year because it does not wish to 
assume a larger responsibility when it cannot be sure of meeting present necessities 

Mr. Norton, on behalf of the Cincinnati Federation, denies that 
this is so. He writes: 

The Council has not hesitated to encourage new enterprises when convinced of 
their need and usefulness. It has been more exacting in finding out whether any 
duplications of existing work would be created, and whether the group undertaking 
the new activities were really capable of swinging them. I n the last year the Council 
joined definitely in working to get the National Social Unit to come to Cincinnati, 
and in securing Cincinnati contributions for that enterprise. The Housing Asso- 
ciation, started within a year, received the approval of the Council, because housing 
reform was very badly needed. A new bureau with a paid secretary for the develop- 
ment of work among the colored people was added to the Council's activities. 

It is further alleged by the critics that when a federation at- 
tempts an important amount of community work, as in Cleveland, 
it subjects itself to criticism, such as was met with in Cleveland 
early in 191 6, to the effect that proportionally too much time had 
been spent by the Federation on a large number of community 
organization projects, to the inevitable neglect of intensive financial 
effort.^ 

2. Standardization. Federation sponsors have been more specific 
in their criticism of the unfederated regime for its alleged failure 
to grapple successfully with the problems presented by the stan- 
dards of work of certain at least of the organizations in each city. 
In an article in the Survey for September 9, 191 6, which should be 
read in full by any one making a study of the question, Mr. Norton 
writes as follows: 

Duplication in family work has been an open sore since the beginning of philan- 
thropy in spite of efforts to control it. . . . With such a tangle of duplicating 
lines is it any wonder that standards of work in every field of social endeavor range 
all the way from very good to very poor, with a too frequent emphasis on the poor? 

' For qualifications that certain of these critics have recently made to this state- 
ment see page 30. One of them has stated recently that this criticism did not 
indicate their failure to appreciate the importance of giving attention to social 
work; it referred rather to the way in which, in many cases, the work undertaken 
by the Federation was done, and to the fact that the very number of the under- 
takings made it impossible for anything worth while to be accomplished, and finally 
that such work was assumed by those to whom had been definitely assigned a finan- 
cial responsibility* 
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As to the administrative changes federations are likely to cause, 
Mr. Norton writes: 

Let us reassure ourselves once more over the needed administrative reorganiza- 
tion. There should be a gradual pooling of, not a surrender of, common functions, 
such as collections of contributions, accounting, buying, direction of educational 
publicity, the collection, analysis and interpretation of statistics, the keeping of 
records and the planning of new work. There should be a better segregation of the 
duties of separate agencies which would lead eventually to some consolidations. 
And we should not be afraid to face them. There should be a reorganization of 
field work based upon a segregation of function and a districting of the city. And 
in all this there need be no surrender of freedom of the individuality of organizations 
that survive the consolidating process, or of control of policies or methods by denom- 
inational and national bodies over their branches. 

Mr. Ediund has expressed somewhat similar views as follows: 

The idea of a federation implies a considerable degree of centralization in the 
social work of a community, and while in the long run I believe this to be not only 
desirable but necessary, it does involve many complicated problems, and in my 
judgment ought not to be entered upon without most careful preparation and with- 
out assurance that the agencies which enter into any such agreement are willing to 
cooperate to the full, even to the extent, if necessary, of going out of existence, in 
case of duplication of work or in case the work can be better carried on in some 
other way. 

Because it has become necessary in each federated city to make 
a total budget for the affiliated organizations, the federations have 
usually made efforts to improve the bookkeeping methods in use. 
As one means for raising the standards of case-working organiza- 
tions, confidential exchanges have been started by three federations 
and three federations have taken steps to reduce the expenses of 
certain federated institutions through co-operative purchasing. 
The Cleveland Federation, for a few months in its fourth year, em- 
ployed R. C. Ediund to give particular attention to standardiza- 
tion, as secretary of its Committee on Methods and Co-operation. 
The purpose of this committee was " to study the constituent agen- 
cies, co-operating with them to develop standards and correlation 
of activities." 

3. Objections to Federated Standardization. The objections 
that critics have made to federated standardization are: (i) that 
only admitted organizations can be standardized; (2) that the diffi- 
culties of standardization are very great when the element of com- 
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pulsion is present, even if only in the background, and the after- 
effects often socially unfortunate; (3) that for this reason, and also 
because of its expense, standardization tends to be neglected ; (4) 
that the mere fact of federation with the approval it gives to its 
entire membership — including those yet to be standardized, or 
eliminated — tends to crystallize the status quo and retard progress ; 
(5) that in many cities, even where no kind of union of social agen- 
cies exists, standards have been steadily raised, especially the stan- 
dards of case-working societies; (6) that a few charities endorse- 
ment committees, connected with commercial organizations, have 
wielded a considerable influence in this direction; and (7) that cen- 
tral councils or similar non-financial federations offer a safer though 
slower route to the end desired, and also one more in accord with 
American instincts and institutions. These points will be consid- 
ered in the paragraphs that follow. 

It would seem that organizations outside of a federation are only 
indirectly affected, if at all, by its efforts to raise standards. To 
some extent exception to this statement needs to be made for the 
Cincinnati situation, and for that in Cleveland since last December. 
The Council of Social Agencies in Cincinnati includes practically 
all of the social agencies of the city, but it collects funds for only 
2 1 of them, including itself. 1 1 has an employed staff of considerable 
size and a prestige which must strengthen its influence even with 
the agencies for which it collects no funds. But this, it has been 
claimed, is exclusively a moral influence of the type referred to in 
a later paragraph^ as the backbone of the non-financial federations 
existing now in a number of cities. Mr. Norton denies that this is 
so. He writes that the Council could now just as easily establish 
standards for a non-budgeting organization as it could for the 
others; it has only gained this influence, however, because of its 
success as a financial institution. 

Organizations are excluded from a federation either because they 
need no general contributions, or because it cannot afford to admit 
them, or because it refuses to admit them on account of their low 
standards.^ But in all such cases it is at least theoretically possible 

^ See page 209. 

* Reference has already been made, page 85, to the organizations refused 
admission on account of their standards. 
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that the federation could improve the standards if the organiza- 
tions were included among its members. 

In reply to the second objection federation officials assert that 
in their standardization they do not rely upon force in any way. 
Mr. Williams states that the aims of the Cleveland Federation are 
accomplished rather through the " lure of the undesignated fund." 
It is not easy to see the distinction between these two methods. 
In the following paragraph Mr. Norton indicates his belief that 
something more than moral suasion is necessary if important 
results in the line of standardization are to be accomplished : 

The planning of social service standards is very easy. To get them established 
is very hard. To maintain them is harder yet. . . . There must, therefore, be 
some element of strong influence over administration else the time spent in estab- 
lishing standards is wasted .... These considerations drove us into the cen- 
tral collecting plan. 

But this "strong influence," Mr. Norton explains, is not an out- 
side influence but rather an " intelligent co-operative control which, 
because it is guided by the self-interest of the co-operators, will 
make for higher and higher standards unconsciously. Each organi- 
zation is a unit in a company that is working together. Each one, 
being anxious for the success of the whole because each one's suc- 
cess is dependent on that, becomes jealous of those who slow down 
in the general progress." 

The critics hold that federations cannot help being conscious of 
the advantage which their control of budgets and of the undesig- 
nated fund^ gives, and that there is a tendency therefore toward 
reliance on that advantage, with unfortunate effects upon the 
methods used. It is a fact that efforts at standardization have met 
with difficulties in almost every city in which they have been at- 
tempted. In four cities — Cleveland, Erie, Denver, and Richmond, 
Ind. — there have been withdrawals, caused, in part, and in some 
cases chiefly, by resentment at the requirements laid down by the 
federations regarding the method and scope of the organization's 
work. Two of these organizations were local branches of the Vol- 
unteers of America, two were women's clubs doing social work, and 

^ For the relation of standardization to appropriations by the Cleveland Feder- 
ation from the undesignated fund see page 107. 
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in one city, Denver, a group of Catholic organizations has with- 
drawn.^ 

Except in Denver the criticism referred to above seems to have 
been but little justified. That is to say, the standardization meth- 
ods followed were not apparently affected much by the fact that 
the federations held the purse strings. A Denver correspondent, 
however, refers in this connection to "the painful lack of tact in 
the way the Federation has imposed the demands." Another 
writes: 

There has been an attempt ... to dogmatically whip institutions into line, 
and orders have been issued ... in the same tenor as a general in the army 
would command a company to about-face. 

This writer adds that there was an "attempt to dominate the 
organization with the business efficiency idea in dealing with sick, 
suffering and erring humanity." 

Another Denver correspondent refers to the " wish to standardize 
and record and file matter that to us is irrelevant and troublesome," 
and to the "apparent desire to change our homespun methods for 
styles made in New York and carrying universal handles, as they 
say of carpenters' tools." It is evident that methods such as those 
referred to in the first quotation create an attitude of mind on the 
part of an organization toward the Federation that makes progress 
difficult. 

From three federations reports have come of a development 
which seems to be based on the belief that standard raising through 
the federation is more agreeable than by the older and slower 
methods. An affiliated organization in one of the federations 
writes: 

Where standards were not satisfactory in any particular agency, it was much 
simpler for another agency who felt the deficiency to go to the Federation and have 
the Federation take the matter up, than it would have been for any one agency to 
have approached another directly. 

A species of standardizing is attempted whenever a federation 
refuses to approve the budget submitted by an organization. In 
some federations these budgets are scrutinized most carefully. 
Even in Cleveland, where the Federation until recently has not 
tried to exercise much budgetary control, a number of organiza- 

^ These organizations have recently rejoined the Federation. 
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tions have reported that the Federation did not approve the 
amounts they had submitted. Another phase of the subject is 
touched upon by Miss Blanche Geary, of the National Board of 
the Young Women's Christian Association. In advising against 
affiliation by such associations with financial federations, she 
writes as follows: 

Can we afford to accept as judges of our efficiency in the matter of expenditure, 
organization and co-operation, a body of representatives, some of whom may be 
completely ignorant of our aims, others in direct opposition to them by inheritance 
and training, and others conceivably thinking of us as one of several overlapping 
organizations ? 

\/ Standardization is necessarily an expensive process. The Den- 

— ver Survey, on the basis of which an attempt was made to raise 
standards in that Federation, cost $2,613. In Cleveland, after 
Mr. Edlund's resignation in May, 19 16, to become director of the 
Baltimore Federation, the question was much discussed whether 
the Federation should continue the experiment of employing a man 
for this particular line of work. " Many of the organizations," ac- 
cording to an official of the Federation, "objected to spending 
money for . . . expert work in this position, saying that {he 
Federation's first job was to raise the money the organizations 
needed." This view seems to have been the controlling one, for up 
to date no successor to Mr. Edlund has been appointed.^ 

In 19 16, Mr. Williams, writing regarding the plans that had pre- 
viously been made for the central purchase of supplies — ^an economy 
which is in effect a raising of business standards — stated that " prog- 
ress has not been made in this connection lately due to difficulties 
in securing additional force." Similarly an affiliated organization 
in another federation wrote early in 19 16: 

At the beginning it was some job to finance the organizations and it kept the 
Federation pretty busy. We have now gotten to the point where we can take up 
standardization.* 1 believe that a live federation which has strength enough to 
raise its money and get through with it, or which has separate departments, one 
dealing with finance and the other with social organization, can do a lot in the way 
of standardization along the lines planned here. 

The secretary of an affiliated organization in still another federa- 

^ Standardization work has not been discontinued. It has merely been more 
restricted. See page 2 10 ff. 

' The writer gives an illustration of the steps t^at are now being taken. 
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tbn, who, as shown in the footnote below,^ recognizes that there 
have been some real accomplishments in this line in his city, writes 
as follows: 

The other side of this work, however, in raising standards of work and of co- 
operation among the different agencies, is of great importance, and when the finan- 
cial problems have been satisfactorily solved, this side will undoubtedly take first 
place. Not a great deal of attention has been given to this part of the work, as it 
was fdt that the Federation must establish itself along financial lines before 
attempting to interfere to any extent with the management of the constituent 
agencies. 

It is partly because of the expense of standardization and partly 
because of its inherent difficulties that achievements in this line 
have not been as important as they were apparently expected to be. 

The fourth criticism of federations in this connection is made by 
Francis H. McLean. It is that in their public announcement of 
budgets, and in other ways, they set the seal of their approval upon 
activities which they may feel should ultimately be greatly re- 
stricted or even eliminated (p. 58). 

Mr. Norton denies that there need be any such difficulty as this 
if tact is used by a federation, and if changes are not pushed too 
fast. He feels also that it is no harder for a federation to change a 
status quo that has been publicly accepted as a result of its approval 
than it is to change one that has been silently tolerated in an un- 
federated city. 

4. Unfederated Standardization. The fifth contention made 
above concerns standard raising in unfederated cities. It is pointed 
out that no one can claim that the existing standards in these cities 
are generally lower than those in the federated cities, yet their 
standards have been obtained without federated assistance. Wher- 
ever strong case-working agencies exist, their influence on the stan- 
dards of other case-working agencies in the same city has been 
marked and continuous. In this connection it may be noted that 
the man who was most active in the formation of the Cleveland 
Federation, the late Marcus A. Marks, as quoted on page 59, crit- 

^ This correspondent adds: " Nevertheless some very important movements have 
been introduced as a result of the Federation, and particularly a different attitude 
of one agency toward another has come about to a very noticeable degree. We 
have grown better acquainted, our feeling of rivalry has almost disappeared and 
the way has been paved for a co-ordination and solidity which 1 am sure would have 
been impossible without some such unifying agency as the Federation." 
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icized the pre-federation r6gime — not for failure in social co-opera- 
tion but for failure on the side of financial co-operation. 

It is pointed out also that in at least three cities — Chicago, Min- 
neapolis, and Youngstown — standard raising is very definitely 
assumed by the endorsement committees of the local commercial 
organizations. In Chicago and Minneapolis workers who have had 
experience in social work are employed as executives, and in 
Youngstown a survey of the various organizations was made for 
the committee by an outside worker who had conducted a number 
of such surveys previously. The committee's work has been based 
on the findings of this survey. From all of these cities progress is re- 
ported. Those, however, who criticize federated standardization be- 
cause of its alleged reliance upon at least the shadow of the big stick, 
criticize the work of endorsement committees on the same score. 

The jfinal and most important objection made to federated stan- 
dardization is that it is unnecessary, since all that it aims to do is 
V being striven for, with better chance of permanent success, through 
strictly social federations. These federations, usually called "cen- 
tral councils," are loose alliances of the more important social 
agencies of a city. The Cincinnati and (present) Cleveland federa- 
tions are central councils which have also assumed financial re- 
sponsibility for a part of their member organizations. Mr. McLean 
has discussed the subject fully in the Survey for June 2, 1917, and 
the student of the subject should read this article in comparison 
with that by Mr. Norton, previously referred to. For the sake of 
comparison with the social accomplishments of federations, some 
facts regarding the strictly social central councils have been as- 
sembled and are summarized on page 273. 

Outside of St. Lx)uis and Milwaukee central councils have at- 
tempted standardization only in an informal way or not at all. 
In St. Lx)uis more comprehensive efforts in this direction have been 
made through the council than have been reported by any of the 
federations. For details the reader is referred to a paper by C. M. 
Hubbard in the Proceedings of the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction for 1916, page 326. As part of the Council's 
program Francis H. McLean was employed for six weeks, in 19 16, 
to make a study and report on the standards of work of the various 
organizations. 
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Those who prefer standardization of this sort argue that its re- 
sults tend to be more stable because based on a gradually developed 
appreciation of, and a desire for, the changes that are needed ; and 
particularly that just because its advocates have no power in their 
hands their methods, in comparison with those used by federations, 
tend to be more tactful and thus to keep thegood will of those con- 
cerned. They are less likely to neglect to get the " understanding'' 
referred to in the following statement from a Denver correspondent, 
before trying to bring about the changes desired: ''So much de- 
pends upon the complete understanding of the groups working 
together. I mean especially as regards modern methods." 

Mr. Norton is firmly convinced, however, that councils cannot 
be relied upon in this matter. He refers to them as " hollow organi- 
zations to which control has been denied." His opinion receives 
special weight from the fact that he was director of the Cincinnati 
Council for two years while there was no financial bond uniting the 
organizations, the expenses of the staff and office being covered by 
funds arranged for without public appeal. It was because of his 
conviction that the Council had not the standing with the affiliated 
organizations and in the community that was necessary for effec- 
tive work that he urged that central collection of funds be under- 
taken. 

A further objection made by federationists to central councils 
that undertake no financial responsibilities is the fact that so far 
they have not obtained sufficient funds for the support of what is 
regarded as an adequate staff. Appreciation of this was one of the 
reasons that led the Cincinnati Council to adopt the central collec- 
tion of funds. Supporters of the strictly social central councils 
point out that funds are gradually increasing for the support of such 
work. The Milwaukee Council has had a secretary employed on 
half time for several years, and recently has employed one on full 
time. The Chicago Council is now in search of a secretary to be 
employed on full time, and the St. Louis Council has recently ob- 
tained the services, for hair of his time, of the secretary of the 
charities endorsement committee. 

On page 62 two federation secretaries and a representative of 
a Cleveland organization are quoted, recommending the establish- 
ment of social federation before financial federation is undertaken. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE FEDERATIONS' SOCIAL WORK (Continued) 

1. Cleveland. The social work of the Qeveland Federation has 
been extensive. Its distinctly community tasks, as contrasted with 
the raising of standards, have usually been undertaken by other 
agencies, public or private, brought into existence through its help, 
or stimulated by it to carry on certain new forms of work. These 
are briefly as follows: 

1 . The Cleveland Welfare Council was formed largely as a result of suggestions 
from the Federation in co-operation with other agencies. It combines all welfare 
agencies, public or private, educational, philanthropic, or civic, and acts as a clear- 
ing house for community activities.^ The following has been accomplished in co- 
operation with other organizations — ^a survey of cripples and an outdoor relief sur- 
vey; the appointment of an unemployment commission and committees on crime 
prevention and feeblemindedness, and the establishment of the community Christ- 
mas celebration. It has also protested against unsocial legislation, and has "helped 
to a community program on child hygiene and other health matters." 

2. Co-operation was obtained with the Department of Public Welfare of the city 
and with the Mayor in city-wide welfare work; with the Federated Churches and 
Catholic Diocese in the establishment of an annual Social Service Sunday; with 
the Western Reserve University in the plan for a school of applied social sciences; 
with the Public Library in free lectures, etc.; and with the public schools, which 
have used the Federation's Social Year Book in civics classes in the high school, etc. 

3. In March, 1916, a Committee's bird's-eye report on "the city's needs, met 
and unmet," covering dependency, health, delinquency and industry, was approved 
by the trustees and its findings have been used by the Federation and by the Hospi- 
tal and Welfare Councils. 

4. The Federation regards its educational method of collecting funds as a con- 
tribution to social progress, supplanting former methods of money-raising which, 
in its opinion, had crippled the organizations in the performance of their social 
responsibilities. 

The Federation's activities in the line of standardization make 
an even larger list. For reasons referred to above, no definite state- 
ments can be made regarding the particular organizations that have 
been benefited by this work, or regarding the exact character of the 

> In December, 1916, it was amalgamated with the Cleveland Federation itself. 
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methods used. The best results have probably been obtained from 
"group standardization/' effected through a series of co-operative 
conferences included in the following list : 

1. A conference on illegitimacy was organized because of the great variety in 
standards, practices, records and equipment among organizations that dealt with 
the unmarried mother. Its aim is "closer personal relations, better records and fol- 
low-up work, etc." It includes representatives of five societies and of certain hospi- 
tals, courts, etc. The Federation has furnished meeting-place, stenographic help, 
and stationery. It has paid postage and printing costs, and its assistant secretary 
was for two years secretary of the conference. In July, 1916, the conference pub- 
lished an eighteen-page report with recommendations. Mr. Williams regards this 
conference as the Federation's most important accomplishment in the line of stan- 
dardization.^ The following results are reported : 

a. Six organizations have agreed to make reports on the Federal Children's Bu- 
reau forms; "the conference furnished a considerable part of the material from 
which the Federal Bureau's blank was compiled." 

b. One home has adopted modem report forms recommended by the conference. 

c. One home has started a "big sister" movement as a follow-up of inmates after 
they leave the home. 

d. Other homes are to have tests of mentality made. 

e. Another has for the first time adopted a policy of keeping the mother and 
child together when possible; has had mental and Wassermann tests made; and 
is about to install a follow-up worker. 

2. A conference on buying was organized in which all organizations in the Fed- 
eration which purchased coal or groceries united in using voluntary contracts, 
whereby coal and a number of other staple articles are offered at specified prices to 
all organizations. 

3. A conference on working girls' homes has "secured closer co-operation in 
meeting the city's need, and has led to a sub-committee on operation and manage- 
ment"; it has been "instrumental in getting the new registry of such homes under 
way." 

4. A conference on the handicapped "led to a survey of cripples as the basis of 
future plans." 

5. The Hospital Council, composed of representatives of seventeen leading hospi- 
tals "now working together to meet the city's needs and to improve earnings, 
accounting, co-operation, etc.," is a "direct result of the Federation's activities." 
It was formed because the Federation "found such great diversity ... in 
methods of accounting, tecord keeping, standards of care, charges for rooms, etc." 
At the start the Federation "handled all secretarial and other details," but the 
Council now employs its own trained secretary and has become one of the Federa- 
tion's affiliated organizations. It reports that agreement has been reached to pub- 
lish uniform figures regarding days of free treatment, part pay and pay patients, etc. 

^This statement should be compared with the one in Appendix IV, p. 281, 
describing the conference on illegitimacy organized in Boston, an unfederated city 
in which there is not even a central council. 
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The hospitals have also agreed not to rent private rooms at a loss,^ andjiot to rent 
beds at a loss for cases for which industrial or other corporations are morally or 
legally responsible. 

6. Free expert advice in connection with the dietary arrangements of organiza- 
tions has been furnished by the Department of Home Economics of Western Re- 
serve University. 

7. A conference on settlements has discussed the future settlement program. 

8. The outdoor relief survey, conducted by the Cleveland Foundation, "was 
made possible by the co-operation of the Welfare Council." Its report, issued in 
1915, recommended changes in relief giving by certain agencies in the Federation 
and others outside of it. The Federation has made no report, so far as the Com- 
mittee is informed, as to the extent to which these recommendations have been car- 
ried out. 

9. "The Federation's advisory committee, composed of two representatives from 
each affiliated organization, meets each month and "secures greater efficiency 
through discussion of methods and greater knowledge of each other's benevolent 
activities." It makes recommendations to the Federation's trustees. 

10. The "group committee," the executive body of the advisory committee, 
consisting of twelve executives representing different groups of organizations, meets 
each week and plans "for a concerted program of operation, publicity and finance." 

1 1. The accounting methods of all organizations have been studied, except those 
of a very small number of organizations which have not accepted the offer of assis- 
tance. "Organizations whose accounts are not believed to be satisfactorily kept 
are not given money from the discretionary funds." 

13. The heating equipment of all institutions but one has been examined gratis 
"by expert engineers, with careful report and recommendations to each." 

13. Analyses of expenditures have been made by the Federation for all hospitals, 
orphanages, and fresh air camps, and a report given to each showing how its expendi- 
tures compare with the average for heat and light, administration, etc. 

14. The confidential exchange is not conducted by the Federation but by the 
Associated Charities. That organization reports, however, that the Federation has 
exerted its influence to promote the use of the exchange by the affiliated organiza- 
tions. 

1 5. The work of the Associated Charities has been improved as a result of an 
investigation by an efficiency organization, made necessary to justify large appro- 
priations from the undesignated fund. 

Only one instance has been recorded of exclusion from the Fed- 
eration on the ground of standards of work. The organization 
referred to was duplicating the work of another already in the Fed- 
eration, and presumably not doing it so well, in the judgment of 
the trustees. 

A large amount of testimony has been received on this phase of 

^ Several hospitals have raised private room rates, " thereby removing a tax upon 
Cleveland's charitable funds aggregating over 1 15,000 annually." 
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the subjegt. The treasurer of the federation, referring to the rais- 
ing of standards, the elimination of duplication, etc., writes: "It 
is along some such lines as these that I think our Federation has 
been most successful, and is justifying its continuance." One of 
the trustees writes : 

The tendency . . . has been to make social work better and broader. . . . 
This beneficial tendency has scarcely more than begun. ... A conscious and 
conscientious effort has been made by Federation officials to raise standards, to 
exclude low-standard organizations from membership, and to bring pressure to bear 
upon low-standard organizations in the community. Some criticism . . . has 
been instigated by this policy. . . . There has not yet been a case, I think, 
where the Federation has suppressed or checked a needed movement, but I have 
noticed a tendency toward ultra conservatism in this regard, which has given me 
some apprehension. There is a real danger here, without doubt, and we shall have 
to be on our guard against it. 

In order to obtain an expression of opinion regarding the ac- 
complishments of the various federations that have attempted 
social work, a letter was sent in the summer of 1916 to several 
social workers in Cleveland, Cincinnati, Erie, and Baltimore, and 
also to certain citizens^ in a position to observe the trend of affairs. 
The letter asked the following questions: 

Has there been a more rapid increase under the Federation than was true before 
it was formed, in the public's understanding of, interest in, and feeling of respon- 
sibility for, the city's social needs? 

Has the extent and effectiveness of co-operation between the affiliated organiza- 
tions increased under the Federation more rapidly than it was increasing, if that was 
so, before the Federation was formed ? 

No replies were received from the four representative citizens of 
Cleveland addressed. The three Cleveland social workers who re- 
plied wrote as follows: 

There has been a distinct help in the co-operation and co-ordination of the social 
work in the city. 

The tendency of the Federation has been to increase the interest in and respon- 
sibility for the city's social needs. . . . 1 1 is difficult to say whether the increase 
is more rapid than before the Federation. The increase in co-operation in com- 
munity work has been clear and definite. For example, the Federation was the 
dominant force in making possible a reorganization of the Children's Fresh Air 
Camp along what we conceive to be the best lines. . . . The Federation was 
the only organization which could have brought together the various foreign inter- 

^ In each city to the superintendent of schools, the city librarian, and two editors 
of daily papers. 
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ests in a recent very complicated situation affecting day nurseries. . . . Other 
adjustments of a similar sort have been effected. Moreover, every new charity is 
anxious for the support of the Federation. This affords an opportunity to learn of 
their purposes and methods and to bring together in substantially every instance 
the various interests in an attitude of helpfulness which naturally results in wise 
solutions of the problems. This work is of special value. . . . The Federation 
never was so useful as now, either financially, or in the importance of its efforts to 
promote team work. 

The Federation has not been able to accomplish the community understanding 
and co-operation that it has struggled to attain. ... 1 do not think at the 
present time that your questions can be answered in the affirmative, but I want to 
say that the Federation has tried to do the very things your organization indicates, 
and it is making a mighty hard fight to succeed. . . . The movements sometimes 
referred to as due to the Federation would probably — many, if not all of them — have 
been put through even if there had been no federation. 

The following inquiry was used in an effort to learn to what ex- 
tent the Cleveland organizations felt that they had been benefited 
by the Federation's efforts in the line of standard raising: 

Of what assistance has the Federation been to you outside of money raising? 
For example, to what extent, if any, has the Federation helped you in your business 
methods or in other forms of your work? 

It is clear from some of the replies received that certain organiza- 
tions did not consider the last five words of the inquiry, the "other 
forms of your work," and that their answers refer only to assistance 
in business and bookkeeping methods. Replies were received from 
35 of the 56 organizations. Twenty-two report that non-financial 
assistance of some sort has been received, and 1 2 report no such 
assistance. 

Eight of the 22 organizations that reported non-financial assist- 
ance refer to the benefits of closer co-operation, all but two referring 
only to this, the first mentioning also the prevention of overlapping 
and the bringing " to the front that which is best in each organiza- 
tion," and the other mentioning the Federation's stimulation of its 
"general business instinct and efforts." Other forms of assistance 
received are "some good suggestions" (two organizations), help to 
keep more careful records (one organization), more uniform book- 
keeping (two organizations), a beneficial supervision (one organi- 
zation), help in the purchasing line (three organizations), help in 
accounting methods (four organizations), help in general business 
methods (five organizations). One refers to the larger vision of 
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the work and the best way to do it, and another to the general good- 
will and interest of the Federation's staff. Another writes that its 
own standards of work have not been benefited though it believes 
others have been; another that it has not depended on the Feder- 
ation in any appreciable way for advice; and another that in busi- 
ness matters more work has been given to it, federation reports and 
meetings being mentioned. One reports assistance only in publicity. 

In the group of organizations that reported no assistance one 
refers on the contrary to the " burden of reports the Federation has 
exacted of our unsalaried officers, which we hope in time will be 
lessened." Five in reporting no assistance refer in two cases to 
"business administration/' and in three cases to bookkeeping 
methods, and seem to have only such assistance in mind. 

2. Baltimore. The Baltimore Federation has a state-wide char- 
ter and one of its most important social activities has concerned 
the counties of Maryland, outside of Baltimore. In most of these 
counties not a single social worker is employed. In order to or- 
ganize them effectively to meet their social needs, the former secre- 
tary of the Board of State Aid and Charities, William H. Daven- 
port, is employed by the Federation, through funds it has specially 
raised. He has made a brief survey of all social agencies in the 
state. " His principal piece of constructive work," the director of 
the Federation writes, " has been to bring about the establishment 
in Prince George's County of a Social Service Association, which is 
carrying on case work and other social activities under the paid, 
full-time leadership of a former district secretary of the Federated 
Charities of Baltimore." 

The Federation used its influence effectively in connection with 
the appointments, authorized under the new compulsory education 
law, of one attendance officer for each county, thus helping to rescue 
them very largely from politics. In co-operation with Johns Hop- 
kins University it has offered a training course and the enrollment 
included students representing more than half of the counties. 
Some of these students were applicants for appointment to the 
positions referred to, and to positions as county probation officers, 
also recently authorized by law. 

Through the Federation's efforts all of the twelve affiliated or- 
ganizations and a few others are now housed together in a Federa- 
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tion building. They occupy about twice as much space as pre- 
viously at a slightly less cost. The Federation writes: "McCoy 
Hall gives our agencies a dignity in the eyes of the community; it 
is the visible expression of the co-operative ideals which lie behind 
the Alliance. It is also a center of social education and its rooms 
for committee meetings, lectures, and discussions are coming to 
have wider and wider use." 

At the request of the Federation the Bureau of State and Muni- 
cipal Research undertook a study of the district lines of all the 
charitable agencies in Baltimore that work on the district basis. 
This study, which covered also the distribution of population by 
census districts and the number of cases cared for by certain agen- 
cies, was published by the Bureau in January, 1917. In 1916, the 
Federation obtained an appropriation of $5,000 from the city for a 
comprehensive statistical study of the case-working societies to be 
made by the same Bureau. This study, the director of the Federa- 
tion writes, " is, so far as we know, the most important statistical 
study ever attempted of a large number of case records from a rep- 
resentative group of community-wide case-working and nursing 
organizations." It covers the year 19 16 and will comprise many 
thousand records. The information, after it is recorded on uniform 
cards is carefully checked up, often by personal conference with the 
visitor or nurse concerned. This material can be used in connection 
with the population statistics by enumeration districts already 
worked out. Though this study is in the hands of the Bureau of 
State and Municipal Research an advisory committee has been ap- 
pointed by the Federation. " It seems altogether likely," the direc- 
tor of the Federation writes, " that the study will enable the case-^ 
working agencies concerned to deal more constructively with their 
problems, and to undertake preventive programs with more knowl- 
edge as to the underlying conditions." 

The Federation has also devoted much attention to the training 
of workers. It is expected that co-operative arrangements with 
certain educational institutions will soon be announced for the 
establishment of training courses of collegiate grade. Among the 
subjects discussed by the Federation's Board of Representatives 
and from which action has resulted, are changes in district lines, 
steps toward uniformity of face cards and co-operative publicity 
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and educational work. Assistance to the affiliated agencies has 
been given through studies made by certified public accountants 
of their books. Plans are being made to centralize the accounts of 
some or all of the affiliated agencies in the central office. Co- 
operative purchasing of supplies and central multigraphing and 
typing are also being considered. Harrington Emerson, a well- 
known efficiency expert, is now engaged in studying the organiza- 
tion of the Federation and the relation of one part of the work to 
the others. The director of the Federation writes: 

Progress has been made, in a number of instances, in eliminating duplication and 
in bringing about better co-operation between societies whose fields of effort cross. 
. . . Increased budgets have made possible better work by nearly every constit- 
uent society. There have been increased salary schedules in a number of the 
societies. 

Two social organizations replied as follows to the inquiry quoted 
on page 213 above: 

The Alliance has promoted a better public understanding of social needs and 
so)^\ responsibilities. . . . The extent and effectiveness of co-operation bc- 
tw^n the affiliated organizations was considerably furthered. 

It is too soon to form a correct judgment. Before the Alliance was proposed we 
were making steady and definite progress in enlisting public interest and responsi- 
bility, based on a growing understanding of social work. Whether the Alliance has 
merely reaped the benefit of what had been done, or accelerated the general progress, 
1 scarcely know. I am inclined to think that it has helped. There was such unusual 
co-operation on the part of social agencies prior to the Alliance that in that matter 
also it is difficult to form an intelligent judgment. Of course the effect of gathering 
around the table with representatives of other organizations is to strengthen the 
feeling of co-operation. . . . Possibly there has been gain in that some unneces- 
sary expansions of individual agencies have been forestalled. . . . There has 
been some gain in standardizing the work of certain agencies. ... I can also 
see some slight improvement by way of confidence and co-operation on the part of 
certain other agencies. 

Answers to the Committee's general inquiries have been received 
from six of the twelve organizations. Two refer only to improved 
co-operation, and one only to help in business methods; the fourth 
instances co-operation and business methods and the fifth business 
methods and standards of work, explaining that the latter have 
been " held up." The one remaining organization reports that the 
Federation has required some changes in its methods, but it is not 
sure that they are improvements. 
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3. Cindimati. The social accomplishments of the Cincinnati 
Federation have been important. C^ the side of community work 
they have been stated by the director of the Federation as follows : 

The Council of Social Agencies, since taking on the central collection of funds, 
has had a permanent committee on city planning which co-operates with similar 
committees from other organizations. It also has a permanent committee on social 
insurance. . . . We were instrumental, through the co-operation of other 
groups, in placing at the disposal of the state forces planning such legislation records 
of a very strong sentiment in our city in favor of it, as a result of which a commission 
was authorized to study the subject. We are now bringing pressure upon the State 
Department to select men with a social vision on this commission. The Council 
recently initiated a movement for recommendations to the charter commission as 
to the scope of the Department of Public Welfare. The President of the Council has 
been appointed by the Mayor as chairman of the social service committee of the 
Cincinnati Council of Defense. . . . Our executive committee has authorized 
a city-wide survey of the negro problem. The executive for this work has been 
selected, a colored man recently graduated from Yale University. Our organization 
has co-operated with the Better Housing League which has worked partly under our 
direction, and which is now engaged in securing an increased appropriation from the 
city for the Housing Department. 

The former director of the Federation supplements this state- 
ment as follows : 

The Council of Social Agencies secured a Mayor's commission on unemployment 
and was influential in the direction of that work; had a heavy responsibility in the 
efforts that secured the National Social Unit experiment for Cincinnati; conceived 
and secured the legislation that created the Court of Domestic Relations; and took 
a prominent part in the election of a competent judge thereto; aided the court in 
the creation of a record system; helped organize the Ohio Institute for Public Effi- 
ciency; and associated itself with labor forces of the state in working for old age 
pensions in Ohio. 

In the line of standardization the Federation reports that an 
accountant is employed to assist the allied organizations to improve 
their bookkeeping methods; central buying has been started, 
eleven organizations participating in purchases of coal, and several 
other joint contracts have been let. Plans are being made for dis- 
tricting the case work of the affiliated organizations as far as pos- 
sible; and as a step toward more formal standardization a com- 
mittee on standards for relief work has been appointed. This com- 
mittee in May, 191 7, was reported to be nearly ready to make its 
final report. It has been asked to review the work of the confiden- 
tial exchange, operated by the Federation, and to recommend ways 
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of Strengthening it. This exchange, established before central col- 
lection was begun, proved "a success from the beginning."^ Mr. 
Norton writes that because of central collection " It will probably 
be a little bit easier to develop it further, although that may not 
be true." 

In addition the Federation reported that "during the past sum- 
mer [1916] organizations not busy with their own work have loaned 
workers to agencies busy at that season"; that "the visiting 
nurses will loan a nurse to the Polyclinic in certain hours during the 
day — ^ centralizing of the nursing work"; and that "the Anti- 
Tuberculosis League has agreed to turn over to the Associated 
Charities all its material relief during 191 7 — 2l centralizing of relief 
work." 

Two of the affiliated organizations replied to the inquiry quoted 
on page 213 as follows: 

1 believe that there has unquestionably been more rapid increase in the public 
understanding of, interest in, and feeling of responsibility for the city's social needs 
since the organization of the Central Budget Comftiittee. The increase of co-opera- 
tion since then has been especially noticeable in a certain instance. . . . There 
has been a much better understanding on the part of the various societies of one 
another's work and plans and a better standard of co-operation. 

During the last year there has been a more rapid increase in the public under- 
standing of and interest in the city's social needs. . . . Co-operation has in- 
creased more rapidly, both in case work details and in community service. How 
much of the case work co-operation has been secured through the Council I cannot 
say. The biggest thing, however, is that various social workers do not feel so in- 
clined to "knock" each other, because their financial fortunes are now combined 
and they all sink or swim together. The Council has led in some community move- 
ments, such as the discussion of social insurance. We have accomplished some good 
results here in central purchasing. On questions of social legislation and other large 
preventive movements, 1 am unable to separate the source of the impetus in such 
a way as to say what would have happened without the federation and what with. 
It is safe to assert, however, that federations of philanthropies as well as federations 
of religious and civic bodies make it easier to accomplish constructive community 
results. Undoubtedly, the federation has brought social workers together in such 
a way as to further facilitate the accomplishment of results through co-operation in 
these respects. 

^ It may be pointed out, however, that in course of the first year after financial 
work had been undertaken two of the affiliated organizations, a visiting nurse asso- 
ciation and a day nursery, reported to the exchange but thirty-seven and ten cases 
respectively. 
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Another organization, though not in reply to the inquiry here 



considered, wrote as follows : 



The fact that the twenty-four organizations have consulted together, frankly 
shown their budgets, allowed them to be cut by a small Budget Committee, have 
often disagreed and yet have displayed no fundamental prejudices or differences, 
seems to me to be a monumental mile-stone on the way towards social unity, and a 
splendid tribute to Mr. Norton's leadership 

A representative citizen replied as follows: 

It has seemed to me that the public feeling of interest and responsibility has in- 
creased, but this is only an opinion. It is possible that it was gained more from im- 
pressions received from members of the Budget Committee than from the general 
public. However, there seems little doubt but that interest was largely centered on 
philanthropic work by the Central Budget Committee's campaign in 191 5. Co- 
operation both as between affiliated organizations and in reference to general com- 
munity seems undoubtedly to have been increased by the establishment of the 
centralized budget system. 

At the end of the year 191 6, the presidents of all organizations 
signed a statement to the effect that membership in the Federation 
had been "a great benefit" to them and that "better co-operation" 
had resulted. 

Fourteen of the 21 organizations replied to the G)mmittee's in- 
quiry regarding non-financial assistance, 10 of them indicating that 
such assistance had been received. In four cases there was refer- 
ence to assistance in the social work for which the organization is 
responsible. In one this is merely implied in the statement that 
reports are now classified, but two of the others refer to plans at 
least for standardizing and one states that the Federation "has 
always helped" it "to decide on questions of policy." The other 
assistance reported is chiefly in the stimulation of co-operation (six 
organizations), and in purchasing (three organizations), accounting, 
and other business methods. Several organizations refer to the 
resulting better understanding of social work or of each other's 
work. Of the four organizations that report no assistance one states 
that it may avail itself of the Federation's off^er to do its accounting. 

4. Dallas. No social work has been attempted by the Dallas 
Federation. One of its expressed purposes, however, was "to 
bring about uniform and more efficient accounting," and to "foster 
preventive and constructive measures." Two organizations, be- 
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cause their standards of work were not approved, were not ad- 
mitted to the Federation. The secretary of the Federation writes: 

The Executive Committee of the Federation has desired to do the educational 
and social work but on account of the financial condition has not felt that the money 
could be spent for this class of work until the member organizations had been ade- 
quately provided for. 

This writer adds the following: 

The Federated Charities Finance Association was organized primarily for raising 
funds. . f . The United Charities represents more than half of the Association, 
and it was thought wise to place the financial work of the two agencies in the hands 
of one person, salaries and other expenses being divided between them. Social work 
and the fostering of co-operation between member organizations was left principally 
to the United Charities. The Dallas School of Civics and Philanthropy has done 
work of an educational and social nature such as is done by the Cleveland and Cin- 
cinnati federations, though in a somewhat more limited way. Technically this has 
not been done by the Federation, but it really was a part of its work, as the funds 
were furnished by the Federation. 

5. DayUm. G)mparatively little social work has been attempted 
by the Dayton Federation^ beyond the operation of the confiden- 
tial exchange, which had previously been conducted by the Asso- 
ciated Charities. The secretary is employed on but half time and 
most of this is needed for financial work. Nevertheless he feels 
that the standards of the affiliated organizations have been im- 
proved chiefly as a result of a survey made at the Federation's re- 
quest at the end of the first year by Mrs. Jeanne N. lllman. The 
Federation Governing Committee, he explains, conferred with the 
various organizations regarding conditions that were criticized, and 
many of these have been much improved. He adds: 

We have not insisted upon a complete carrying out of the plans ... for the 
reason that a number of the recommendations require the expenditure of additional 
funds and we have not been in a position to furnish all the funds needed to carry 
out some of the recommendations. 

The confidential exchange is in charge of the clerk who formerly 
was responsible for it when it was connected with the Associated 
Charities. A new set of cards of the modem type has been installed. 

^ The intention to undertake social work is indicated in the Federation's liter- 
ature, which expresses the following among the purposes of the organization: "To 
render more effective the city's organized charitable activities; to develop and to 
direct in a constructive way the social and philanthropic sympathies of the whole 
body of citizens; to insure that the city's agencies for human welfare are co-operat- 
ing to the utmost." 
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One organization, it is reported, which formerly refused to consult 
it, is now using it regularly and others use it more extensively. In 
191 5-16, however, the Federation's second year, it appears from 
the statistical report to have been used very incompletely by cer- 
tain organizations. One case-working organization belonging to 
the Federation, alleging lack of time to do so, made no inquiries 
whatever during that year, though efforts had been made to enlist 
its co-operation. It is clear, also, from the following statement 
taken from the Federation's printed report, recently issued, that 
the modem conception of the function of such an exchange is hardly 
realized: 

The Exchange is a card record bureau of information relative to persons reported 
by organizations and individuals as standing in need of assistance. Its objects are: 
(1) to aid in the giving of relief with a proper knowledge of the needs; (3) to lessen 
the labor of investigators and embarrassment and annoyance to the worthy poor 
investigated, by securing necessary information of a family but once and making 
this knowledge available to others interested in helping a family; (3) to stop im- 
posture, avoid duplication of effort and overlapping of service, and to identify and 
locate former applicants for relief; (4) to make sure that relief is adapted construc- 
tively and to real needs, lessening relief for the undeserving, and making relief to 
the really worthy and suffering poor more full and prompt and tender; (5) to secure 
an interchange of confidential information for the benefit of the unfortunate. 

Replies to the Committee's inquiry were received from three of 
the six organizations in the Federation. One reports that the Fed- 
eration has helped it "in many ways besides money." It "dupli- 
cates less" because of the Federation's confidential exchange. An- 
other reports better co-operation. It adds that a "decided advan- 
tage of the Federation is, in the case of inefficiency on the part of 
any federated organization, one can take the complaint to the Fed- 
eration board, and it may be more effective than to go direct to 
the organization, as this is a rod over them, in a measure. This as a 
step when no action can be secured direct." The third organization 
reported no non-financial assistance. 

6. Denver. Social work has been a theoretical part of the 
Denver Federation's program since its organization thirty years 
ago.* Practically, however, little of importance was attempted 
along this line until the last year or two. It is clear that during the 
earlier years co-operation was strengthened by the Federation's 

^See page la. 
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monthly meetings. The report for 1912 states that the result of 
these meetings has been "an accumulation of systematized and 
recorded experience of inestimable value." The report for 1902 
indicates that the Federation " felt that there was need of a day 
nursery in the city/' and helped to establish one, and in 191 2 the 
Federation established a confidential exchange and has since oper- 
ated it. A well informed correspondent writes, however: 

The Federation has done little, if anything, in the way of promoting the estab- 
lishment of needed organizations. It has certainly failed to establish some organi- 
zations that have been greatly needed and has seemed uncordial toward some that 
other people have tried to establish. 

Some observers have asserted that social work is more backward 
in Denver than in other cities of its size, and have held the Federa- 
tion responsible, in part at least, for that situation. It would be 
an impossible task to learn whether this is true or not, and the 
Committee has not attempted it.^ But even if it is true, too much 
weight should not be given to it. Thus, an outside observer well 
fitted to judge the situation suggests that " in determining whether, 
to any extent, the lack of social progress in Denver has been due 
to the existence of the Federation, it should be remembered that 
Denver, geographically, is far from the centers where high stan- 
dards of social work have been evolved." As to the standards of 
work that existed in 19 13, when the Federation was reorganized, 
the representative of one of the organizations writes: 

We found slipshod methods used and a disposition to resent any dictation or 
interference along that line. We discovered that we had institutions duplicating 
the work of other institutions ... the societies within the Federation did 
not keep abreast of modem methods and developments but remained static. 

The Federation has been criticized for its failure to control social 
development, and as an illustration, attention has been called to 
the fact that at one time the city had a children's home-finding so- 
ciety, a member of the Federation. After it died no private organi- 
zation was created by the Federation to replace it, the work being 
now left to a state institution. In the course of years a dozen or 
more organizations have disappeared from the Federation list. The 
Federation writes that a large proportion of them were dropped 
" because of an abandonment of the work." 

^ The practically stationary income for many years of that part of the Federation 
responsible for associated charities work has been referred to on page 138. 
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The Denver situation underwent a great change a little over a 
year ago. Since then much greater emphasis has been placed upon 
the Federation's social responsibility. At its request Dr. William 
H. Allen made a survey of the affiliated organizations,^ and a sum- 
mary of the findings appeared in June, 1916. Among the indica- 
tions of progress the following was reported: 

In few communities are charitable agencies as ready as the federated agencies of 
Denver seem to be to study needs for each, and to co-operate with one another in 
doing what is best for the whole community. 

Among the deficiencies recorded are the almost universal lack 
of stationery, indexes, record forms, etc.; the fact that "too few 
questions are asked about persons helped" so that "in very many 
cases it would be impossible for federated agencies themselves to 
identify their own beneficiaries"; the "almost complete absence of 
independent audit or checking of accounts"; and the "failure to 
make statements to the public and to prospective givers, advisory 
boards, etc., so specific that interest will be aroused and gifts ob- 
tained." 

The report offers 27 recommendations to the Federation itself. 
These relate to uniform records and accounts, the employment of 
an itinerant teacher, an itinerant auditor, an itinerant dietitian, an 
itinerant nurse, etc. It is also recommended that the Federation 
require that " all agencies will use the confidential exchange." The 
necessity for this recommendation is surprising in view of the fact 
that the confidential exchange was being operated by the Federa- 
tion. 

As a result of the survey it is reported that record systems have 
been devised for each institution, and are gradually being put into 
use; that satisfactory monthly reports are being used; that a 
trained head-resident has been obtained for a settlement associa- 
tion; that an infant welfare committee has been organized and a 
tuberculosis committee revitalized; that the heads of the three 
affiliated nurseries have agreed with the relief organizations of the 

^ Others who assisted in the survey were Mrs. Jeanne N. Illman, of the Dayton 
Bureau of Municipal Research, who, the report states, had several years' field 
experience in investigating and relief work in Boston and Syracuse; and Miss 
Florence W. Hutsinpillar, for several years with the Associated Charities of Minne- 
apolis. For a year after the survey Miss Hutsinpillar remained with the Federation 
as assistant secretary. 
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city upon certain general principles governing their work; that 
medical inspection has been introduced in each nursery; that 
greater attention is being given to diet in all the institutions; that 
more complete investigations into the needs of beneficiaries is be- 
ing developed; and finally that co-operation has been promoted 
through the increased use of the confidential exchange. Reflecting 
this changed viewpoint a competent outside observer wrote in 1 916: 

The men back of the Denver Federation now talk very much more about certain 
evils in children's institutions which ought to be corrected than they do about 
finances. They are thinking about what the Social Service Bureau is, how it should 
be related to the Department of Public Charity. ... In other words they are 
using their minds in interpreting and guiding the social jobs of the constituent 
organizations. 

The application of the survey's standards has caused consider- 
able friction. Several organizations protested against being obliged 
to accept the requirements and withdrew from the Federation.* 
They have since reunited with it, however. 

Replies have been received from seven of the twenty-one organi- 
zations as to non-financial assistance from the Federation. Three 
of them report assistance, one not specifying the kind of assistance, 
one referring to " help in suggesting business and accounting meth- 
ods and changes in regular form of work," and the third referring 
to the improved situation resulting from the survey and from the 
fact that the federation had an assistant secretary who knew 
"something of philanthropy and social service and stood for the 
highest efficiency." On the other hand, four organizations report 
no assistance other than financial, one stating that the requirements 
of the Federation trustees "are not always practical. . . . We 
were better suited with our own methods of work." This corre- 
spondent adds, however, that " it is a great thing to work together, 
to know one another, to be a part of a great organization, working 
for the common good." 

7. Elmira. No social work has been attempted by the Elmira 
Federation (the "Allied Charities"). The one social requirement 
contained in the agreement which all member societies signed (that 
all should register their cases in the confidential exchange) has 

^ See page 205. 
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apparently not been enforced, for only four of the seven organiza- 
tions were using the exchange in 191 6. 

8. Erie. The social work of the Erie Federation has been impor- 
tant. The following activities are reported: 

1. After the flood of 191 5 the services of the Federation's secretary were imme- 
diately offered to the Mayor, and for six weeks ninety per cent of his time was given 
to that work. 

2. Steps have been taken toward the establishment of hospital social service. 

3. Vacant lot gardening has been promoted through the Federation's permission 
to its secretary to give much of his time, as superintendent, to the Vacant Lot Gar- 
dens, started in 19 14. 

4. Land has been acquired for a summer camp for the use of the affiliated organi- 
zations and plans are being made to develop it. 

5. A baby week exhibit was prepared by a committee of which the secretary 
of the Federation was a member. He was also in charge of the follow-up work. 
During the summer the exhibit was displayed with two-day programs in the foreign 
sections of the city. 

6. A milk station was financed by the exhibit committee and conducted by the 
Visiting Nurse Association. Through the Federation's influence mothers' and 
prenatal clinics have been established by this Association. 

7. A modem system of records has been installed in two institutions, and better 
systems of bookkeeping and record keeping in others. 

8. Conferences on plans and methods of work are held weekly. 

9. Plans for central purchasing are being made. 

10. An agreement between the two hospitals as to rates charged for day patients 
has been brought about by the Federation. By increasing these rates fifty per cent 
the hospitals' income will be much increased, and the amount needed from contri- 
butions decreased. 

11. A confidential exchange has been established. 

For the Federation's information detailed reports are furnished 
each month regarding each organization's work. On the basis of 
these reports suggestions and criticisms are offered. The former 
secretary writes : 

No organizations have attempted any new work without voluntarily asking the 
Federation's advice. They have all complied with the suggestions or requests we 
have made. . . . We believe that every one ... is doing a higher stan- 
dard of work. . . . Practically all of them have been able to enlarge their work. 

The one withdrawal from the Federation, the Volunteers, has 
been due, however, to a clash of standards. The former secretary 
of the Federation writes: 

The Volunteers . . . withdrew after a conference with the Efficiency 
Committee in which they were asked to choose a definite scope of work and to cease 
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duplicating the work of other organizations. Their reasons for withdrawal, as given 
out by themselves, were that in Cleveland their organization had not been given a 
fair show by the Federation, and that their superior officers felt sure that they 
would receive similar treatment in Erie. 

The only criticism of this side of the Federation's work that has 
reached the Committee, aside from that implied in the incident just 
recorded, and one other to which reference cannot be made without 
revealing the identity of the organization, relates to the confiden- 
tial exchange. Its report for six months, ending May, 191 6, showed 
that during that period there were no inquiries by seven out of the 
eleven affiliated organizations. Regarding this fact the Federation 
explains that no one of these organizations refused to use the ex- 
change. " It is simply a matter of lack of time on our part to bring 
it about." For the purpose of increasing the effectiveness of the 
exchange the Federation has made use of an excellent descriptive 
folder. One is surprised, however, to find the purpose of the ex- 
change explained as follows in the Federation's annual report : 

The registration bureau has already demonstrated its value, which will increase 
steadily as the organizations composing the Federation realize its importance in 
detecting frauds, incompetents, and professional paupers. 

One of the affiliated organizations answered the special inquiry 
quoted on page 213, as follows: 

I can truthfully answer your first question in the affirmative. . . . We find 
our Charities reducing rivalry and friction, and discouraging inefficient and useless 
organizations which produce duplication of work and waste of money. 

Replies were received as follows from three representative citi- 
zens: 

The interest and responsibility of the public have been greatly increased. 

There has been a decided increase in the public understanding of, interest in, and 
feeling of responsibility for, the city's social needs. . . . The Federation con- 
ducts a bureau of confidential information which is constantly used by charities 
affiliated with the Federation. I am not certain that there has been any greater 
co-operation in solving the general social problems of the community, at least not 
to the extent that there has been co-operation in the giving of relief. 

1 doubt if there is an increased interest concerning the poor. ... 1 think, 
all things considered, the situation is very good. I believe, however, that this 
method robs us of the real charitable feeling that we formerly had. It seems to be 
merely a matter of business now, and we don't get very close to the real work. Wc 
leave it to others to do and merely give our money. I regret this phase of the work. 

Nine of the eleven organizations replied to the inquiry regarding 
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non-financial assistance received from the Federation. Six of 
them reported such assistance. Two specify assistance in business 
methods or in the "orderly operation" of the organization; a third 
specifies " help in consultation and advice resulting in a much better 
co-ordination of our work with other organized charity" ; a fourth 
refers to the "great advantage" in having the Federation's moral 
support ; while the fifth states that the Federation " has helped in 
many ways, advising as to the management of the organization." 
The sixth organization reports "very little direct benefit." Of the 
three organizations reporting no non-financial assistance, one states 
that the Federation " has added to our work." 

9. New Orleans. Social work was planned by the organizers 
of the New Orleans Federation but none was attempted. The Fed- 
eration writes: "All of our time was given to getting funds. We 
were so busy doing this that we had little time for other matters." 
Incidental social advantages have been reported, however, by two 
of the organizations. One refers to "the greater knowledge of all 
the work done by the charities which was gained by reports given 
at the meetings of the Federation " ; and the other to " the drawing 
together of nineteen organizations for a common cause." 

10. Oshkosh. No social work has been undertaken by the 
Oshkosh Federation other than "quizzes at the meetings of the 
board as to the work of each association." 

11. Richmond, Ind. The social work of the Richmond Federa- 
tion has the appearance of being extensive. This is due, however, 
to the fact, previously referred to, that the secretary of the Federa- 
tion also acts as the secretary of the Associated Charities. Prac- 
tically all of the social activities reported belong to the Associated 
Charities and are therefore not referred to here. It appears that 
the one withdrawal from the Federation, that of a woman's club 
which did district nursing and day nursery work, was due almost 
entirely to its feeling that the Federation disapproved of its meth- 
ods of work and desired to change them. 

The secretary of the Federation is convinced that for co-opera- 
tion in social movements and in case work the financial bond is not 
essential. He writes: 

As we analyze the situation in Richmond, one fact stands out more prominent 
than any other — namely, that complete case work co-operation is possible without a 
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complete, or without even any, financial agreement or federation. Only two of 
the seven private societies that depend for their existence upon private contribu- 
tions have entered completely into the financial arrangement; one partially, and 
four not at all. With the four private societies that have not entered into this finan- 
cial arrangement, we have with two complete, and with two partial, case work co- 
operation. 

12. Salt Lake City. No social work was attempted by the Salt 
Lake City Federation, though it had been planned, as is indicated 
by the following quotation from its announced purposes : 

To consider all proposed legislation, enactment of ordinances and laws, having in 
any way to do ^h charity or kindred efforts, and to promulgate and in every way 
assist to the end that effective remedial and other proper legislation may be speedily 
enacted. C 

Incidental social benefits from the Federation's existence are re- 
ported by two organizations, one referring to the fact that "there 
was a saving of money because of the cutting out of duplicating 
work" and the other to the fact that "there was a meeting for the 
first time on common ground with the desire to help all." 

13. San Antonio. The wreck of the San Antonio Federation, 
before it was really started, is partly attributed, by certain corre- 
spondents, to what was in effect an eff^ort at standardization on the 
part of the organizers of the Federation. One correspondent writes : 

There were two Humane Societies, each claiming to do the same work. They 
would not unite, and one could not — or would not — bring its books before the com- 
mittee. The . . . committee was not brave enough to face the displeasure of 
those back of the two duplicating organizations so we still have that sort of thing 
in the city. 

The purpose of the Chamber of Commerce in attempting to form 
the federation in this city is expressed as follows by the secretary 
of that organization, who, however, was not its secretary at the 
time the events described took place: 

There are many charitable associations in San Antonio, and some of them over- 
lap and duplicate effort. This unnecessary expenditure of salaries and other over- 
head expense was realized by many people in these associations, but every effort to 
bring the organizations under one general head and clearly defined jurisdiction met 
with determined opposition. This arose from jealousies between paid officials of the 
different organizations, and between the heads of some of them. The secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce in 19 12 undertook to bring these organizations together. 
The Federation was formed on paper, and the officers of the allied societies waited 
for the Chamber of Commerce to collect the money for them. But the directors of 
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that body had never at any time agreed to this, nor had they contemplated doing it. 
As I understand it, it was the business of the officers of the various societies to raise 
the money. I am told by the men on the various committees that these officers did 
not do this work. Each side waited for the other to raise the money; therefore it 
was not raised. 

1 feel that the charity societies of every city should be federated; but this is not 
the business of a chamber of commerce. Such a body can be of assistance to the 
charity societies, and should be so at all times possible. This organization is now 
working in close co-operation with the Associated Charities and the Public Health 
Nurses' Association of this city. In an emergency six months ago our officials — 
largely out of their own pockets — ^financed the latter association, and by their 
influence with city officials have made it possible for the work to be carried on. 

14. South Bend. The South Bend Federation has made little 
eflFort to do social work. In its constitution, however, and in its 
early literature the intention to do such work was given a prominent 
place. It is stated, however, by Federation officials that as a result 
of its existence " the work of the organizations has been centralized 
and made harmonious, and that there is now a spirit of working 
together which did not exist before." 

A member of this Committee who visited South Bend reports 
that the officials have it on their minds that they can and ought to 
bring pressure upon the affiliated organizations to raise standards 
and promote co-operation, and that they have already given sug- 
gestions to one of the organizations. There has also been some dis- 
cussion of plans for a joint exhibit. Replies were received from 
seven of the twelve organizations. Of these, five reported no non- 
financial advantages, two explaining, however, that because of the 
added funds or the freedom from financial activity they were able 
to do better work. The two reporting assistance refer only to im- 
proved co-operation. 

15. Jewish Federations. In Jewish federations social purposes 
have usually been less emphasized than in general federations. 
Mr. Waldman, in the booklet previously referred to, states that: 

For the most part Jewish federations consider their functions to be primarily the 
organization of the collection work of their communities. . . . Federations 
have also as a rule made healthy progress in the extension and expansion of service 
rendered by the constituent societies. ... A striking illustration, however, 
of the refusal of a large city to take progressive steps is that of Baltimore, where the 
Federation declined the offer of $50,000 from a former resident to build a new 
orphan asylum on the cottage plan, in the place of its present congregate institu- 
tions, because it was averse to imposing on the community the burden of approxi- 
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mately $135,000 for a building and an additional annual tax of approximately 
$10,000. 

It is in promoting new work that the federations have most frequently failed. 
This is not to say that there have been no new enterprises of a charitable nature in 
the federation cities, but rather that the initiative of such enterprises has been 
meager and has come from without the federation rather than from within. Thus, 
in Chicago, a day nursery was originated from without the Federation and later 
admitted to membership. In the same manner, a sanatorium for incipient tuber- 
culosis was organized and later made a member of the federation family. The one 
new agency which the Chicago Federation organized of its own initiative was a 
home-finding society. ... On the other hand, St. Louis has for some time past 
felt the need for additional fresh-air work and a home for the convalescent sick, 
but the federation has taken no steps to organize these new services. 

There is no doubt that the existence of a federation in every city where it obtains 
has in itself helped the contributors to consider their communal problems more and 
more from the angle of the community rather than from the point of view of any 
particular institution or class of dependents. Therein, perhaps, lies federation's 
greatest achievement. 
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CHAPTER XI 
GENERAL TESTIMONY 

IN THIS chapter there have been assembled the general expres- 
sions of opinion received from federation cities — particularly 
answers to the following inquiry/ which was put \g the 
aifiliale(} organizations in most cities: 

From your experience with the Federation would you advise other cities to adopt 
the financial federation plan at once, or would you advise them to wait a few years 
onger to see how the experiment in your city, and in several other cities where it 
is being tried, turns out? 

The answers have not been as definite or as complete as was 
desired, but they are presented in the following pages so that 
readers may judge for themselves. 

1. Cleveland. Mr. Williams stated, in 1916, "We are still in 
the experimental stage, but it has been worth risking all that we 
did risk." The treasurer of the Federation wrote, also in 19 16, that 
the Federation has become firmly established in the confidence of 
the city's givers, and that " there is no probability of a return to 
the old method." At the recent completion of the Federation's 
fourth year editorials appeared in two of the Cleveland papers 
which in part are as follows: 

It [the Federation] has gained ground from the start in efficiency and good 
repute. It has indicated the confidence of its founders and fulfilled their hopes. 
. . . The esteem in which the Federation is held by the community is highly 
complimentary to those responsible for its organization. 

The various organizations are working in complete harmony, with more efficiency 
than before, and no one conversant with the facts would suggest a return to the old 
conditions. 

Early in 19 16 several of the city's social workers stated that 
there were sufficient grounds for continuing faith in the principles 
of the Federation and their ultimate success. A group of business 

^ Some answers are included also to inquiries regarding the federations' general 
advantages or disadvantages. 
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men, chiefly members of the Chamber of Commerce, who were 
asked for their opinions in 19 16 by a chamber of commerce in 
another city, gave favorable replies almost without exception. 
Another prominent business man, connected with one of the affil- 
iated organizations, stated that " the business men of the city are 
solidly behind the Federation. Our firm would continue to give 
that way no matter how many others quit." 

The three following quotations are from statements made in 
19 1 6 by persons connected in no direct way with any of the organ- 
izations, and yet in touch with their activities. 

The Federation marks a big advance in social work . . . and while at the 
present time it is not worked out in every detail, 1 personally have great confidence 
in its future development. 

My advice to other cities would be, by all means, to wait a few years longer. 
The experiment here has not demonstrated itself yet to be a success. It will have 
to be thoroughly reorganized in method and practice before it can hope to succeed. 

There is a great deal of dissatisfaction with the Federation. 

A member of the survey committee of the Cleveland Foundation 
wrote to the Grand Rapids Press in 19 16 that, "The Federation 
seems to have been started wrong end to." Reference was presum- 
ably made to the fact that financial federation was started first 
and social federation not till four years later. 

Mr. Edlund, shortly after leaving the Cleveland Federation, and 
presumably in large part on the basis of his knowledge of the 
Cleveland situation, wrote as follows to a correspondent in a city 
in which federation was being considered: 

If a community is ready for federation, and can go into it whole heartedly and 
with a realization of the size of the problems involved and a determination to meet 
them squarely, at whatever cost of time and money and whatever sacrifice of indi- 
vidual agencies for the good of the whole, then federation is the best step that any 

town can take in its social work. . . . Whether has reached this stage 

of development is a question for people to determine. But as federation is one 

of the ultimate steps in the development of social work in a community, it seems 
wise to suggest that no community should take it until the social development is 
pretty far along. Centralization of anything as far-reaching and important to a 
community as its social work demands the most careful consideration and long 
preparation. 

In response to the inquiry quoted on page 214, replies were 
received from 32 of the 56 organizations. Fifteen replied in a way 
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that either explicitly or by implication advised other cities to try 
federation at once — ^at least, they were not advised against such 
a course — ^while 17 either explicitly or by implication advised other 
cities to wait. The essential parts of these replies are as follows: 

I. GENERALLY RECOMMENDING IMMEDIATE ACTION 

We are more than satisfied. ... If the same conditions existed in other 
cities, I can see no reason why federations would not make a success from the start. 

It seems to be working out pretty well. Although our particular organization 
. . . has been something of a sufferer, nevertheless we believe that the plan is 
right. 

Take up the matter at once. . . . We feel that our Federation is a success, 
but we realize that with the same plan in another city it might fail owing to lack of 
either the proper leader ... or because the people advising him might not 
bring to the problems the wisdom that our particular group has shown here. 

We like the present arrangement much better. 

If other cities can get another such a man as Mr. Williams . . . their fed- 
eration will be successful. 

The plan is a success. . . . We would encourage other cities to adopt one 
like it. 

Adopt the plan decidedly at once. 

I am thoroughly convinced of the safety and sanity of the plan. 

It would depend upon the circumstances in each community considering the 
matter. Based on the workings of the Cleveland Federation, we would say that it 
is a step in the right direction, and would advise any community to try the plan, 
provided conditions in general are favorable. . . . We would consider it a great 
calamity if the Federation were to cease operation, and we have nothing but praise 
for its work. 

We consider the Federation most successful and have found as yet no cause of 
complaint. 

We endorse the federation idea. 

1 believe in the Federation, but each organization must do its share and be in 
full sympathy with such a federation to receive the full benefit. Immediate adop- 
tion of the plan elsewhere is advised. 

I am not convinced that the federation idea cannot be worked, but I am not sat- 
isfied with what Cleveland has done so far. ... I should hate to have our city 
go back to the old way of raising money, but I think our present plan could be very 
much improved. I should advise other cities, perhaps not to wait, but to have a 
very clear idea of the drawbacks in planning their own experiments. I believe the 
problems will have to be worked out locally in the different places. It is too eariy 
yet for us in Cleveland to answer the fundamental question: " Has social work been 
made broader and more constructive under the Federation?" 
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The Federation has helped us. 

We approve of the Federation. It is, however, better for the older and larger 
institutions than for the new. 

II. GENERALLY ADVISING, EITHER EXPLICITLY OR BY IMPLICATION, AGAINST THE 

FORMATION OF FEDERATIONS ELSEWHERE Oi present 

Whether or not the principle can be so established that it is successful remains 
to be demonstrated. The ideal is sound and good. 

The Federation is right in principle, but I certainly would not advise other cities 
to adopt the plan unless numerous preliminaries had been taken, such as we took 
here. . . . The Federation is still in its experimental state. 

I would advise other cities to wait a few years. 

Wait a little longer. 

I am not convinced that the Federation is a success or a failure. ... I 
would not advise any city to start one. 

in theory, I believe in the Federation; in practice, I am disappointed. Several 
institutions in which I am interested questioned the advisability of joining the 
Federation when it was started, but finally yielded. . . . They are not sat- 
isfied today, neither am I, still I am not ready to say it's a failure, but think the 
coming year ought to tell. 

The Federation has not had time to demonstrate itself a success, but it will have 
had time within two or three years. There were ten or twelve years of preparation 
in Cleveland. So long a period will not be necessary elsewhere, but four or five 
years is necessary. . . . Harm is liable to result and the whole progress to be 
set back by attempts to copy our methods when as yet they are unformed. . . . 
I believe the Federation idea is sound but I am not equally clear that it will accom- 
plish all results anticipated in Cleveland. Our suggestion is that other progressive 
cities . . . await the development of Cleveland's experiment, until our expe- 
rience shall have shown the strong and the weak points in the scheme. It is not yet 
possible to know the results. We expect to make it work, but we do not know 
exactly by what methods. 

The Federation is still in the experimental stage. The ideals and purposes are 
certainly very commendable. The working out of these has been but an indifferent 
success. 

I am inclined to advise any community . . . to go slow. . . . This 
development ... is something of an experiment. It might work well in one 
community and not at all in another. ... I have great faith in the idea, and 
feel hopeful that we may yet meet with greater successes in Cleveland. 

Our organization's experience during the first year of the Federation was not 
satisfactory, but its experience has been getting more satisfactory each year. . . . 
1 believe that it is not demonstrated that the plan, as worked out to date, is a success, 
and it is for that reason that, when my opinion was asked by representatives of an 
organization in , I advised them to wait a while. 
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The Federation methods may not hamper the individuality of institutions such 
as hospitals and orphanages, but we feel it has not worked out successfully for the 
group to which our organization belongs. 

We would not advise city after city to adopt federations simply because some 
other community has succeeded. The Cleveland Federation has been the pioneering 
organization, and has had to do many things along experimental lines, and because 
of passing through this experience of uphill business the fires have helped to purify 
it and make it strong. 

It cannot yet be said to have been proved that a federatkm can fully supply the 
needs of all necessary philanthropic institutions in a large community. 

While the spirit and intent ... are good, yet thus far our trustees have 
been very much dissatisfied with the result. ... It would be better for a large 
city to wail until the Federation here could be fully worked out. ... It will 
take several years for the Federation to meet the needs of the organizations in this 
city, and it is very probable that there will have to be some change of plans before 
this can be accomplished. 

I do not think the Federation has been an entire success, and I would await 
further developments. 

The quotations in the following paragraphs are taken from the 
report of a brief study of the Cleveland Federation made by James 
Sweinhart in 1916 as a representative of the Detroit News, Mr. 
Sweinhart spent ten days in Cleveland. His report gives full credit 
to the Federation's accomplishments, financial and social, as re- 
corded in earlier chapters of this report, but he gives the other side 
also. 

To a very large extent the Federation has been successful — in some directions 
amazingly so; but there is still some doubt, even among those who sponsored it 
and are now putting it into practice, as to whether it is really the instrument by 
means of which charitable administration in Cleveland can be brought to the high 
and efficient standard which they desire. . . . Charity workers, even some of 
its most enthusiastic sponsors and present defenders, hesitate to recommend it to 
other cities. And here are the reasons: 

First, The period of experimentation is not yet over. 

Second, Cleveland had a field remarkably well cultivated for a favorable planting 
of the federation idea. . . . In a city where there had not been all these pre- 
paratory steps during which the public mind was gradually educated to the idea, 
a federation might fail absolutely. 

Third, The workings of the Federation machine cause many unfavorable com- 
ments. . . . Many givers do not like this "immunity" and "non-immunity"; 
they say it smacks too much of coercion. . . . And then, again, some of the 
societies now federated have been doing certain things a certain way so long that 
it's hard to break away, and when the Federation insists that they cease the prac- 
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tke and conform to the articles of federation — well, there are some awfully sore 
spots and heart burnings. . . . Again, other givers say that, by contributing 
through the Federation, they lose their "personal contact" with the work; charity 
becomes merely a matter of a pen and a check book and there's no earnest, intelli- 
gent interest on their part. . . . These are but three of a score of points where 
the federation plan hasn't worked out well so far. 

"There's no question that we're on the right road," charity workers say, "but, 
as yet, we do not just know where we are — we haven't yet gone far enough. . . . 
Other cities should go slowly in adopting the plan — they should wait and see how it 
works out here." 

2. Baltimore. Replies were received from six of the 1 2 affiliated 
organizations, but only one of them, even by implication, advises 
the formation of federations elsewhere at once. This correspondent 
regards the federation plan as on the whole "a distinct advance" 
and is " inclined to recommend it rather strongly." Two organiza* 
tions are unwilling to give advice in either direction, one because, 
though the "organizations are enthusiastic," the Federation "is 
still in an experimental stage," the other because " the experience has 
been so short." The three other organizations advise other cities 
to wait. One of them adds : " We are still in the experimental stage 
even as regards a number of essentials." 

A member of the " Board of Presidents" of the Federation wrote 
in April, 1917, as follows: 

Any judgment of the Alliance at this time must be premature and therefore of 
little value. It seems, however, true that there has been a considerable gain in 
efficiency in each of the member associations, partly because they are under the 
same roof. Our financial problems are not settled, but there is good reason to 
believe that the budgets of the associations can be met by a united effort in the 
future. 

3. Cincimiati. Considerable testimony, all of it favorable, from 
representatives of affiliated organizations and other citizens, was 
printed in a booklet issued by the Federation in 191 5. A year 
later the presidents of all affiliated organizations signed the alto- 
gether favorable statement from which quotations have been made 
on pages 193 and 220. In support, however, of the view that the 
evidence is not yet all in, the Director of the Federation writes 
that "we must be given a considerable period of time, possibly 
five years, to demonstrate the peculiar advantages that will accrue 
from our plan." 
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Replies were received from 12 of the 21 organizations, when 
they were communicated with in the summer of 1916. Only three 
were willing to advise other cities, and only one of these would 
advise the formation of federations in such cities at once. This 
correspondent advises it "especially for the weaker associations, 
or, in other words, those that need financial help and perhaps 
could not get it any other way, and yet may be thoroughly reliable." 
The two other organizations advise other cities to wait. One 
writes that "The best thinking people of Cincinnati, also the best 
donators, are very doubtful whether the scheme will be a feasible 
one or not." This organization wrote again in April, 1917, that 
since its earlier letter it had "had the most satisfactory kind of 
work" in connection with the Federation. It adds that "so far 
the plan is proving a splendid success." 

Three organizations not in the Federation, either directly or by 
implication, advised delay. One would ''advise other cities to wait, 
patiently wait, for it certainly is an experiment in this city." 

Of the nine other affiliated organizations that wrote in general 
in regard to advantages or disadvantages, five report no disadvan- 
tages, while the four others speak more positively regarding advan- 
tages. One states that the Federation has been "of very material 
benefit to it " ; a second is " much pleased with the results. . . . 
Our organizations have all enthusiastically indorsed the plan and 
not one has dropped out"; and a third is a "firm believer" in the 
plan. The fourth writes as quoted on page 220. 

4. Dayton. Replies were received from but four of the nine 
affiliated organizations. These do not advise clearly either for or 
against the establishment of federations elsewhere at once. One 
writes that "the fundamental idea .... is absolutely cor- 
rect " ; another, that while it is certainly the best plan, " some cities 
may not be ready for it. If their charities are well organized and 
charity affairs, such as balls, fetes, etc., are a bore to the community, 
go ahead. Otherwise they might await further results." A third, 
after advising other cities to adopt the plan at once, adds rather 
inconsistently: '*Each city must work out its own salvation. What 
will be very successful in one city will not do for another. We think 
the plan very good, but as yet our Federation has had great 
difficulty in soliciting enough money to cover all organizations 
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. . . and has had much to contend with the last few years 
. . . Our plan ... is so new, and there are so many 
charities to draw from the Federation, we hardly know just how 
it will work out." The representative of the fourth organization 
who has "faith in the federation plan" suggests that "for any 
city that is having financial difficulties under the old plan, a very 
careful study be made before a change to the federated plan be 
made." An organization not in the Federation urged other cities 
to "wait a few years," but two business men gave just the opposite 
advice. 

5. Denver. In the Denver Federation's report for 191 2 it is 
stated that "the experience of a quarter of a century has justified 
the original plan of organization, and changes have been made 
only in details of operation." By contrast, in the next report the 
statement appeared that is quoted in full on page 133, that "to 
avoid complete disorganization," a reorganization had become 
necessary. 

Of the nine replies received from affiliated organizations out of 
21 in the Federation, only one without qualification advises the 
immediate formation of federations elsewhere. This one adds, 
however: "The next few months will work the success or the 
failure of our Federation, and I for one believe that it will work the 
success. . . . Federation is fraught with much difficulty, and 
pioneering is not the most pleasant sort of work. It is to be re- 
gretted that Denver undertook federation when it did without more 
careful survey of conditions and more study and particularly more 
education of the various institutions composing it." 

A second organization writes that while it is difficult to advise 
other cities " because of necessary differences in local conditions," 
for Denver " very decidedly federation is the most desirable." A 
third organization states that "the Federation is most essential to 
Denver's philanthropic welfare," but that " it seems to take a long 
time to gain the confidence of the public." Another organization 
writes: "Unless a city knew where to find an unusually gifted 
person to take charge, I should hesitate about organizing a federa- 
tion for financial purposes; but that some such organization 
should prevail in order to keep various charities up to the highest 
standards of efficiency and modern methods is very necessary." 
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The representative of a fifth organization writes that though 
"thoroughly believing in federation, we are only experimenting 
yet." Another states that "there are now enough cities trying out 
the plan. . . . Cities attempting it would do well to wait"; 
and another that "the Federation here has not yet passed the 
experimental state. Some of the organizations within it have been 
very well satisfied, while others have not been so well pleased. 
There is much to be said on either side." The two remaining 
organizations advise other cities "to wait." 

Letters have been received from two organizations not in the 
Federation. One reported that "it has been a great success, and 
has stopped quite a little annoyance to the business and profes- 
sional men with solicitations for money"; and the other wrote as 
follows: 

Our Federation has never succeeded in making a favorable impression upon the 
minds of our citizens. This has been on account of the fact that notwithstanding 
pledges frequently and emphatically given that the institutions composing it would 
not make canvass for funds among contributors, this has continually been done. 
Indeed, I do not see how it could have been otherwise, since there never have been 
sufficient funds secured. 

A Denver business man wrote in 1916 that while he thought 
the Federation would "pull through," it was then "not in a very 
healthy condition." 

6. Elmira. The President of the Federation wrote in 191 6: "All 
honor to our Seven Allied Charities .... that there is 
such harmony and good-will among them. . . . We must not 
give up this system; it would be an overwhelming disgrace." 

Replies from two of the five affiliated organizations consulted 
indicate that they have felt no disadvantages from the existence 
of the Allied Charities. 

7. Erie. The Federation's secretary does not "feel justified in 
recommending immediate organization of financial federations in 
other cities." Replies to a general inquiry, regarding advantages or 
disadvantages from the Federation, were received from five of the 
1 1 organizations. One reports that no disadvantages have come 
to it. It adds: " It has been a wonderful relief to every institution 
in our city." Two others report no disadvantages, a fourth that 

the directors and friends of each organization are satisfied and 
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eager that the Federation shall continue/' and the fifth that it 
"is doing a work which is not an experiment but has proven its 
need and help." In the Federation's report, letters are printed 
from each of the 1 1 affiliated organizations. These, without ex- 
ception, express favorable opinions. The representative of one of 
the organizations referred to above adds the following: 

The Federation was recognized from the start and is still felt to be an experi- 
ment. Neither the length of time since it was formed nor the effectiveness of its 
work has been sufficient to warrant us to pronounce it an unqualified success. . . . 
In other words, it was felt that it would be a good thing if it would work. We are 
endeavoring now to see if we can make it work. ... I believe it is a move in 
the right direction, but that we have yet to find out its limitations and possibilities. 
For a city which has not yet formed a federation, it seems to me that the question 
for consideration must be whether it wishes to plunge in while things are as yet in 
the experimental stage, or whether it would prefer to get along on the old lines until 
it can take advantage effectively of the experiences gained in other cities. 

8. New Orleans. Each of the 1 8 organizations in the New Or- 
leans Federation was asked: "Was your organization satisfied with 
the Federation, and would it have been glad to have had it con- 
tinue its work?" Answers were received from nine organizations. 
Five replied " yes," certain of them stating, however, what was prob- 
ably true of all, that in so reporting they had reference to the fact 
that the Federation relieved them of financial responsibility: 
they would have been glad to have had it continue if it could 
have raised the money they needed. 

Additional testimony has been received from two of these organ- 
izations and from four others. One entirely endorses the principle. 
Another states that " if practically all of the charitable organiza- 
tions in a community could be drawn into the Federation it would 
probably be a success," but that "if the religious charitable 
organizations are excluded .... it would not be a success." 
A third writes: "We had some lessons unlearned. 1 believe that 
we shall have a Federation again some day, but proper education 
must be spread before people will understand and believe in such 
a scheme." Another criticizes the management and adds that "the 
principle of federation is right, but the management requires almost 
a genius." 

9. Oshkosh. Rev. Harry F. Burns, who was largely instru- 
mental in the formation of the Oshkosh Federation, wrote early in 
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1916: "So great is the satisfaction that there is little doubt that 
this new method of raising funds for charity work will be continued 
year after year." 

10. Richmond, Ind. No inquiries were sent to the affiliated 
organizations. The secretary of the Federation wrote as follows in 
1916: 

After two years' experience with the management of a financial federation in a 
small town, I have reached the conclusion that the plan is impractical, or, at least, 
too far in advance of the present age and generation. 

11. Salt Lake City. There seems to have been quite general 
regret in Salt Lake City at the abandonment of the Federation, 
based primarily upon the fact that it relieved the organizations to 
a considerable extent of financial responsibility. An editorial in 
the Utah Survey, a magazine devoted to social work in the state, 
refers to the situation as follows: 

We are sorry that the Charities Endorsement Committee and the Central Finance 
Board have dissolved. . . . Certainly the advantages of the plan . . . 
were worth while. On the other hand, there were some grave disadvantages. 

Replies were received from six of the 14 affiliated organizations. 
Three recommend the plan to other cities, one adding: "We will 
work to have the Board re-established in this city." A fourth 
does not "feel competent to advise either against or for" the plan, 
which "seems to be excellent, but presupposes an amount of 
general education in the community on the subject of giving and 
the manner of giving, which must be lacking in many cases." 
A fifth refers also to this need of education, while the sixth writes 
that " if the thing could be done properly the financial federation 
scheme is a good one." 

12. San Antonio. Though the San Antonio Federation was 
never really put into operation, testimony is presented regarding 
the year during which the attempt to organize it was being made.^ 
The five organizations that replied wrote as follows: 

While all organizations suffered because of the attempt, I am confident that if 
properly organized and conducted the Federation would have been beneficial. 
. . . Any kindly feeling that may have existed previously was destroyed, and 
all were generally disgusted. 

^ See page 339 for an explanation of the situation made by the Chamber of 
Commerce. 
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On account of the injury done to the charity organizations in this city by reason 
of the action of the Chamber of Commerce, the Charities Fund Association had a 
meeting at which the organizations unanimously resolved to disband. 

Federated finance may be all right handled in an experienced, intellectual, 
intelligent, business-like manner from start to finish, but unless it is, it works hard- 
ships from which the organizations will require a long time to recover — if they ever 
do. . . . All those who were fortunate enough to have a " nest-egg" were forced 
to draw upon same. . . . Itissimply not possible to tell just how much the Char- 
ities Fund Association put us back financially. 

I feel deeply on this subject. ... I consider the brief life of the Charities 
Fund Association the greatest enemy organized charity ever had. 

It was the worst blow ever given charitable work in San Antonio. ... I 
would advise against the formation of such federations in other cities. 

13. South Bend. At the beginning of its second year the South 
Bend Federation published comments from each of its affiliated 
organizations. These were all favorable, some very favorable. 
Eight of the 12 organizations in the Federation replied to the 
Committee's inquiry, six of them recommending more or less 
explicitly the immediate adoption of federations in other cities. 
Of the two others, one writes that while the Federation has been 
"quite a success," it is "still in an experimental stage, and it 
might be well for other cities to wait a while longer before trying 
it," and the other that its experience has " not been satisfactory." 
It adds that many people "are satisfied to take what comes 
through the Federation because it is easier than the individual 
campaign, but they do not realize how much the work is cut each 
year to fit the amount secured." 
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CHAPTER XII 
WHY FOUR FEDERATIONS FAILED^ 

THE reasons assigned for the failure of the federations in 
Birmingham, New Orleans, Salt Lake City and San Antonio, 
as referred to in the preceding sections, are assembled in 
this chapter so that the situation in each city may be considered as 
a whole. In general, it appears that all of these federations were 
formed without adequate preparation, and with little or no con* 
sultation with officials in cities in which federations already existed. 
In two cities, Salt Lake City and San Antonio, the commercial 
organization apparently failed to enlist the co-operation of the 
social agencies before attempting to federate them. In all cities 
except San Antonio, where the situation was unique, the immediate 
cause of failure was the federation's inability to collect as much 
money as was needed. Underneath this, however, certain other 
influences were at work, as appears from the answers received to 
the Committee's inquiries. 

1. Birmingham. One of the organizers of the Birmingham Fed- 
eration states that two of the affiliated organizations suffered from 
the antagonism that existed against the third. He writes that 
"this made contributors hesitate to give, or to renew, to one or 
both of the two other organizations thus closely allied with it, 
even though they had the opportunity to designate the particular 

^ One other federation, in Houston. Texas, has failed, and still another, in Spring- 
field, Mass., has suspended work. These federations were formed after the Com- 
mittee began its work, and no study of them has been made. Some information has, 
however, been received in regard to the Houston Federation. It was called the Wel- 
fare Finance Committee, and consisted of five organizations. It was organized in 
October, 19 16. and abandoned in less than eight months. A well-informed corre- 
spondent writes as follows regarding it: "Last October we tried to have all of the 
charitable organizations of the city conduct a campaign through the Welfare Finance 
Committee, to which they all willingly subscribed, but did not carry out any of the 
terms of their agreement. As a result the money was not raised, the different 
organizations withdrew and were left to obtain their money in any way they could. 
The Welfare Finance Committee was not a success in any sense of the word. 
Houston did not appear to be ready for this change." 
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organization, or organizations, they wished to give to." This cor- 
respondent adds that the reverse claim was also made; i. e., that 
the popularity of one organization was drawn upon to help finance 
the unpopular one. He writes: 

The is a popular cause, and had awakened considerable interest through 

the churches, etc. It felt that it lost through the joint arrangement, the popularity 
of its work helping to swing contributors to the Tri-Charities fund, but not increas- 
ing the sum total of gifts or givers; and since most contributions were undesignated, 
the two other organizations profited by the loss thus incurred by the one. 

Another of the organizers refers also to the disproportion of 
designated funds as a cause of dissatisfaction. He writes that " a 
disproportionately large amount of the money subscribed was 
designated for the least needy of the three organizations, and the 
smallest proportion for the one whose budget was the largest." 
His view, however, of the chief cause of trouble is as follows: 

The trouble was, primarily, that so few organizations shared in the campaign, 
and these of very unequal type of budget. . . . The plan was not a success, 
largely because the public had not been educated to the advantage of giving in this 
manner, and because the committee in charge of the work would not, at any rate, 
did not, take the time to explain the advantages of such a scheme. 

2. New Orleans. The reasons that led to the abandonment of 
the New Orleans Federation may be grouped under the following 
four heads : 

1. The so-called "non-sectarian" character of the Federation. 
Seven correspondents refer to this. All Catholic organizations were 
excluded as " sectarian," and yet certain Protestant organizations 
were included which it is asserted were just as "sectarian" as the 
Catholic organizations. The Jewish organizations remained out- 
side the Federation and continued solicitation as before. The fact 
that the Roman Catholic population of New Orleans is large and 
their institutions many, and that the Jewish element is also large 
and influential, made this a serious handicap. 

2. The Federation's policy or management. Six correspondents 
refer to this. One states that the Federation took too much 
responsibility in promising stipulated amounts to the organiza- 
tions; another that a mistake was made in allowing the organiza- 
tions to leave all the responsibility with the directors; and a third 
that the Federation officers had no social service experience and 
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did not know how to handle the matter. Two others mention 
inexperienced management, one referring also to the antagonism 
of the public due to ill-advised comments that appeared in the 
papers and were alleged to have been made by federation officials. 
Still another correspondent states that the city needed educating 
and that the Federation was neither patient, tactful nor helpful. 
Another writes that " it is possible and probable that the difficulty 
was in part at least that we were lacking sufficient funds to pay 
the proper salary and obtain the right kind of an expert to handle 
the office." 

3. Three correspondents mention conditions due to the war and 
the need for large contributions for Belgian relief. 

4. A fourth and evidently a very minor cause, mentioned by 
one correspondent, is that the women of New Orleans are not 
accustomed to have bank accounts, and that the Federation, by 
prohibiting bazaars, sales, etc., put a stop to their making the only 
sort of contributions they could make, i. e., from their larders, for 
dinners and the like .... and thus cut them off from the 
pleasure which they took in such activities and lessened their 
interest. 

3. Salt Lake City. The Salt Lake City Federation announced 
that its work was discontinued " because of the failure of certain 
organizations to refrain from ticket selling and general solicita- 
tions." Three of the organizations had withdrawn from the Fed- 
eration — the Volunteers for financial reasons; St. Mark's Hospital 
in order to be free to raise money by means of a ball; and the 
Young Women's Christian Association, which stated that it was 
a religious or educational organization and therefore should not be 
included with the charities of the city. The Federation regarded 
the independent solicitation of these organizations as too serious 
a handicap. One writer states that there was "much misunder- 
standing of the centralized charity scheme, due evidently to in- 
adequate educational work. Another writer refers to " the 'big 
stick' methods of a few, whose primary object was to diminish the 
demands on the charitable," and to the fact that the federation 
"overemphasized the business side in making its app)eal." 

The three following closely related reasons were offered by still 
other correspondents : discouragement on the part of the Federa- 
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tion because the response to its appeal was not as generous as it 
had hoped, the Federation's inability to raise the necessary budget 
without asking the women of the various charitable societies to 
collect for them, and its inability to create a public sentiment 
which would stand back of its financial needs. One correspondent 
states that the public generally felt a lack of confidence in the 
experiment because the original statement of needs was so greatly 
exaggerated. 

4. San Antonio. In regard to the failure in San Antonio, several 
correspondents lay emphasis upon the hasty, if not arbitrary, action 
of the Chamber of Commerce previously referred to.* One organ- 
ization writes : 

The Chamber of Commerce was the originator of the movement, and demanded 
that the organizations federate, they selecting the committee of managers. As they 
were ignorant of what they really desired to accomplish, and had attempted to do 
a thing regarding which they were utterly unfamiliar, the result was as might have 
been expected. 

Another organization writes that the "citizens resented being told 
how much it was their duty to give." This organization adds that 
it "protested and was forced into the Federation." The long delay 
before subscriptions were solicited seems to have been due to the 
difficulty and final failure of an attempt made to amalgamate two 
societies which were hostile to each other and were doing substan- 
tially the same form of work. According to another correspondent 
the unpopularity of the Chamber of Commerce was a cause of 
failure. Another cause mentioned was the refusal of citizens, 
generally interested in some one or few organizations, to make 
contributions to be divided pro rata among all. There was no 
arrangement whereby contributors could designate the recipients 
of their gifts. 

^ See page 339. 
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APPENDIX II 



STATISTICAL TABLES 



I. THE FEDERATIONS COMPARED 



1. Contributions — ^Pre-federation and Initial Federation Teara* 





The year before the 


The federation's first * 


year — "total contribn- 




federation wai formed 


tions under the federation " *> 












Per cent of increase 












over the preceding 


Federated dty 




Contribu- 






year's 




Contribu- 
tions alone 


tions and 
profits on 
entertain- 


Year 


Amount 








Contribu- 






ments, etc 






Contribu- 
tions alone 


tions and 
profits on 
entertain- 
ments, etc. 


Complete data 














Cincinnati 


|zx8,oz5* 


d 


I9i6» 


1x52.290 


29.0 


* 


Erie 


20.348 


I35.205 


19IS-16 


63,700 


2x3.0 


80.9 


Oshkosh 


• • 


8.6S7 


191S-16 


10.067 


• • 


X6.3 


Richmond 


• • 


3,774 


1914-IS 


7,03s* 


■ • 


86.4 


Incomplete data* 
Baltimore >> 














164,820 


1 


X915-16 


228,026^ 


38.3k 


1 


Cleveland' 


281.584 


d 


19x2-13 


369.886 


3X.4 


* 



• Discussed on page 20. 

** The phrase "total contributions under the federation" covers ail contributions to the federatkm 
and all received direct by the affiliated organizations. It includes receipts from the sale of Christmas 
seals, from tag days, and from collections in churches, on the street, or elsewhere, 

• Includes profits from a concert. 11,067. The "year before the federation was formed" is 
the year before each organization joined the federation — usually either X9X4 or X9XS. In so far 
as the figures are for the vear X914, the per cent of increase is calculated on a two-year period 
instead of a one-year period. 

<* The total amount and the per cent based upon it cannot be given, because the receipts 
from profits on entertainments, etc, are not known. 

• The year X916 is considered as the Federation's first year, since its first fiscal year, X9X5> 
was an incomplete year. 

( The receipts for the federation year include also certain receipts from entertainments. 

« In the two federations in this group the comparison is based on a limited number of organi- 
sations, since figures regarding the preceding years are not available for all organisations. The 
calculation overstates the increases somewhat because in the federation year not only those 
contributions are recorded which the federation paid over to the selected organizations, but 
also the federation's collections for its own expenses. Not all of the latter are properly included 
because of the limited number of organizations. 
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THE FEDERATIONS COMPARED 



2. Contribtttioiis— Snecasshre Fedention Tean^ 



Federated 


The fed- 
eration's 
first 
year 


"Total contributions under the federation"** with the 

per cenU of increase (+) or decrease (— ) over 

the first year in italics 


city 


First 
year 


Second 
year 


Third 
year 


Fourth 
year 


Fifth 
year 


Sixth 
year 


Baltimore 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 

Dalbu 
Daytoo 

Denver 

Elmira^ 

Erie 

New Orleana 

Oriikoah 

Richmond 

Salt Uke City 
South Bend 


I9IS-I6* 
X9i6« 

X9X3-X3 

X9XS-X6 
X9I4-XS 

X9X3-X4( 

I9XO-XX 

X9XS-X6 

19x4 
X915-X6 

X9X4-XS 

I9X4-XS 
I9X4-X5 


I245.433 
153.390 
429.x8o<* 

39.993 
30.784 

33.756* 

XX.435 

63.700 

49.695 

XO.067 

7,035 

Z9,axa 
a2,4ox 


• • 

I477!x83«» 
+//.a 

34^878 

+/J.J 
39J36* 

-10.4 
X2.33a 

• ■ 

7.707 

+9.<J 

32.437 
+o.a 


• • 

«48o*.i83«* 
+//.9 

4X.986C 
■^28.2 
X4.oa6 

-^22.r 

m • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 


• • 

IS43;6S6«» 
+26.7 

m m 

• • 

• • 

15.040 

+J/.5 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 


« ■ 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

1x8.847 
+64J 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 


• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

I16.83X 

-¥47-2 

• m 
a m 
m m 
• • 

m • 



* Discussed on page ax. 

^ Includes "direct contributions." 

* An incomplete fiscal year that preceded this is not considered. 

* For important qualifications see page a6a, footnote f. 

* In the fiscal year of but eight months I25.366 was received. The above figure is arbi- 
trarily estimated on a twelve months' basis. 

'For the purpose of this table the year X9X3-14 is considered the Denver Federation's 
first year. It is the first year after the Federation's reorganization on the general lines of the 
Cleveland Federation. 

* These figures cover only contributions to the Federation. Total contributions cannot 
be given, for no complete record is obtainable of the contributions received direct by the affil- 
iated organizations during any year up to X915-16. 

^The figures furnished are not contributions received by the Federation, but amounts 
paid by it to the affiliated organizations. 



^ Figures cover but eight of the 12 affiliated organizations, and for X9X3-X4. regarded as the 
"year before the Federation was formed," are based on incomplete memoranda, which are the 
best available without further study thsin the Federation office has so far had opportunity to 
give. 

^ No funds were received from entertainments, etc.. during either of the years compared. 

i Figures cover the Federation's first complete year. X9x5-x6. 

k An increase over a two-year period — ^from X913-X4 to X9is-x6. Figures for X9X4-XS are 
not available and are complicated by the fact that the Federation was in existence for part oi 
that year. 

' Figures cover only 4X organizations, but most of those omitted did not receive large con- 
tributions. No figures are available for xi organizations for the year before tlie Federation 
was formed, and three others that are included in the first year did not exist in the previous year. 
The figures for the two years are incomparable in two particulars, but the disturbing factors tend 
to c^set each other, since they affect the rate of increase in opposite directions. That rate is 
larftr than it would be if profits from entertainments had been included, for the Federation has 
either eliminated them or has much reduced the income from them. On the other hand, the 
increase is snuUler than it would be if the comparison had been made, as it should be made, 
between two complete years. The Federation's first fiscal year was a year of but seven months, 
and it is here compared with the year of xa months that preceded it. No reliable estimate can 
be made regarding the contributions of the missing five months. 
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FINANCIAL FEDERATIONS 



3. Umladgnated CoolrilmtkMis* 





Contributions received by the federation b 


Federated city 












Period 


Amount 


Undesignated 


Per cent 
undesignated 


Elmira 


Je. I, '14-May I, '16 


$62,401 c 


$62,401 


100 


Birmingham 


1914-'! 5 


• • 


"Most" 


(?) 


Denver 


191 5- 16 


41.986 


39.4 »4 


94 


Richmond 


1914-15 


5.918 


4.734 


80 


Erie 


1915-16 


60,676 


43.009 


80 


Dallas 


Dec. 1/15-N0V. I ,'16 


28,046 


21.659 


77 


Dayton 


May i-Oct. i, 1916 


17,402 


11,941 


69 


South Bend 


1914-'! 5 


22.401 


13.477 


60 


Baltimore 


Nov. I, •15-JI. I. '16 


149.199*^ 


83.69 1 c 


56 


Oshkosh 


1915-16 


10,705 c 


5.473 « 


5> 


New Orleans 


1914 


43.488 


23.395 


51 


Cincinnati 


Jan. i-Apr. i, 1916 


77.329 


34.910 


45 


Cleveland 


I9i5-'i6 


386.351 


108.476 


28 



* Discussed on page 100. 

b Contributions made direct to affiliated organizations are not included here as 
they are in certain other tables. 

c Subscriptions. 
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THE FEDERATIONS COMPARED 



4. Deficits of Federated Oiganlzatioiis* 





Deficits incurred under the federation 


Federated city 








and year 


Organizations that 
incurred them 




Per cents they were of the 




Amounts 


" total contributions under 




V V ^ ^^ ^PV W B ^^F^^^ ^» ^ ^ ^^ ^ ^ ^ 




the federation" 


Baltimore 








I9i4-i5b 


6 


f 36.865 »> 


15.0C 


1915-16 


None 


None 


None 


Cincinnati 








1915 


1 


4,oood 


e 


1916 


None 


None 


None 


Cleveland 








1912-13 


19 


20,497 


4.8 


1913-14 


19 


23,638 


49 


1914-15 


22 


53*326 


11.1 


1915-16 


24 


77»05 1 


14.2 


Dallas 








1915-16 


1 


1329* 


3.3^ 


Denver 








1913-14 


»5 


25,042 


23.2S 


1914-15 


II 


8,5»o 


I3.7« 


1915-16 


9 


9.816 


8.5 « 


Erie 








1915-16 


4 


1 0,080 1» 


I5.8f 



* Discussed on pages 27 and 1 18. 

hOnly seven months of this year were under the federation. Offsetting the 
deficits shown there were surpluses of $6,656 in the hands of five organizations. 
One of the 12 organizations belonging to the federation is not considered, for the 
federation assumes no financial responsibility for it. These deficits and surpluses 
take no account of balances or deficits on hand at the beginning of the year. 

^ Based on $245,423, the contributions in 1915-16, since figures for contributions 
received in 1914-15 are not available. 

d An estimated deficit. It was paid off in the Federation's second year, or first 
complete fiscal year. The Federation reports that it was a smaller deficit than had 
been incurred by this organization "annually for several years back." 

® Per cent cannot be calculated, for total contributions are not known. 

^ In addition the Federation itself had a deficit. 

s Calculated on the basis of total receipts by the organizations concerned, since 
the "total contributions under the federation" are known only for 1915-16. 

hThis figure is furnished by the Federation. It is not known on what basis the 
deficit is calculated. 
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FINANCIAL FEDERATIONS 



5. The Fadentions' Cost* 









Cost of the federation office, 

• 




M • 


Contributions 


campaigns, etc. " 


Federated 


Years 


received by the 






city 




federation 


Amounts 


Per cents these 
were of the con- 
tributions 


Baltimore 


1915-16 


$156,891 


$18,566 


11.8 


Cincinnati 


1916 


110,453 c 


12.494^ 


• • 


Cleveland 


1912-13 


1 52.473 « 


17.789 


11.7 




1913-14 


291.487* 


29,201 


iO.2 




1914-15 


309,280 « 


32.731 


10.5 




1915-16 


4»».559* 


32,660 


79 


Dallas 


1915-16 


29,02 1 


5.481 


18.9 


Dayton 


1914-15 


29.854 


1.858 


6.2 




1915-16 


34.030 


3.489 


10.3 




1916' 


24,829 


2,870 


11.6 


Denver 


1913-14 


32,756 


4.381 


13-4 




1914-15 


29.336 


3.682 


12.5 




1915-16 


41.986 


12,718 


30.3 


Elmira 


191Q-11 


14,156 


235 


i-7 




1911-12 


11,786 


161 


1.4 




Je. i.'i4- 










Jan. I, '17 


56.052 « 


6.245 


II. 1 


Erie 


1915-16 


60,676 


10,580 


»7-4 


N. Orleans 


1914 


43.488 


3.652 


8.4 


Oshkosh 


1915-16 


10,067 


too 


1.0 


S. L. City 


1914-15 


19,212 


1.377 


72 


South Bend 


1914-15 


22.401 


639 


2.9 




1915-16 


22,437 


».342 


6.0 



* Discussed on pages 36 and 1 58. 

b For reasons referred to on page 1 56, any table of costs such as this one is sus- 
ceptible of serious misinterpretation Its figures should be considered only in 
connection with the footnotes regarding the various federations shown on page 253. 

^ Includes $1 1,382 received for organizations that do not participate in the cen- 
tral collection of funds. It differs from the contributions received by the affiliated 
organizations in 19 16 through the Federation, as shown in Table 20 — $130,576 — 
for the latter figure includes contributions received by the organizations in 1916 
out of a balance of $27,671 brought forward from the year 1915. 

dJhis is the amount appropriated to the Federation — the Council of Social 
Agencies. But because this sum was to be expended for the benefit of the 86 
organizations in theCouncil, only 21 of which shared in the joint collection of funds, 
no percentage comparison is made with the contributions received by the Federa- 
tion. 

«See page 253, footnote h, for explanation of this figure. 

f A fiscal year of but eight months 

«This figure exceeds the $47,182 reported on page 141, for the latter covers only 
the sums turned over to the affiliated organizations. 
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THE FEDERATIONS COMPARED 



6. Eitiiiuited Cost of CoUectioii^Fodanited Cities » 



Federated 
dty»» 




Estimated cost of the federation's financial work < 


Yeara- 




Per cent that it was of the federation's contri- 






Amount 


butions as shown in Table 5 


Denver* 


3 


• • 


14.5 


Dallas 


I 


13.4" ' 


X3.8 


Erie* 


X 


6.241 


X0.3 


Cleveland k 


4 


198,334 » 


10.3 


Baltimore i 


I 


XS.OOO 


9.6 


NewOrleana^ 


z 


3.653 


8^ 


Elmira^ 


4H 


6.64X « 


8.x 


Cincinnati 


X 


9,470* 


7.8 » 


Dayton" 


3 


6,717 » 


7.6 


Salt Lake City k 


X 


1,377 


7.3 


South Bend ^ 


a 


l.98l» 


4.4 


Othkoshk 


X 


xoo 


x.o 



* Discussed on pages 36 and X58. 

^ The St. Joseph Federation, which has just completed its first year, received subscriptions 
of about 125,000 at a campaign cost of 53,400. If the cost of collecting these and of accounting, 
etc, is estimated at |6o per month, a total of S3.X30 is obtained, giving a rate of Z3.s per cent. 
About S18.000 is pledged for three years, so the Federation expects a smaller cost of odlection in 
its next two years. 

• The year or years in each case are those shown in Table 5. 

* For the Cleveland and Denver federations, where there is considerable "direct" collec- 
tion, its cost is included in the estimate. 

• Denver, For the first two years shown. Isoo has been deducted from the Federation's 
cost on account of the confidential exchange and the small additional non-financial work in 
those years. For X9Z5-i6. when non-financial work was much increased, deductions have 
been made for the cost of the survey, 53,613; for expenditures on behalf of the organizations, 
for the confidential exchange, and for other purposes. Si. 680; and for half of the S3.614 spent 
for administration. The resulting cost of the Federation's own collections, S 13.63 1 for the three 
srears, or 13.1 per cent, has been raised arbitrarily to 14.S per cent to allow for the necessarily 
more expensive methods used by the organizations in their collection of half or more of the 
total received. 



< Dallas and Cincinnati. 
able to financial work. 



The amount stated by the federation in each city to be charge- 



s Erie. To the cost of the campaign, 14,793, has been added one-third of the remaining 
costs after they have been put on a twelve months' basis. 

k Cleveland. Direct collection is taken into account. If it were no more expensive than 
federation collection, its inclusion would not increase the per cents shown for the Federation 
alone; but there is evidence that it is much more expensive. For 1914-15 and 1915-16 the 
Federation has estimated that only 7.47 and 6.07 per cent respectively of its costs were finan- 
cial, but that these per cents should be raised to "not over X0.5 per cent" for 1914-15. and 
"approximately 9.0 per cent" for 1915-16. to include direct collections. No estimates were 
announced for the first two years, and estimates have therefore been made for them by the 
writer on the basis which the Federation used for 1914-15, t. e.. that the per cent representing 
financial cost — Federation and direct together — would be not over the 10.5 per cent which ex- 
pressed the total cost of the Federation's financial and non-finandal work. The four per cents 
so obtained have been applied to the total contributions for the respective years, giving the 
estimated total costs. 

The figures for Federation contributions shown in Table 5, on which the four per cents 
used in this estimate are based, are those used by the Federation to compute its cost of collec- 
tion. They include the considerable amounts which certain contributors, for their conveni- 
ence, gave each year to non-federated organizations tlirough the Federation as their agent. 
The Federation exerted no effort to get such contributions and incurred no costs on their behalf. 
The givers merely wrote in certain amounts for the outside organizations on the Federation 
subscription blank, while nuUdng their designations on this blank for the federated organiza- 
tions. In 1915-16. 535,308 was thus passed on by the Federation to non-federated organisa- 
tions. 

^ The total costs in the two or more years indicated by the second column of the table. 

i Baltimore. To the cost of the campaign. I7.35X. has been added two-thirds, approxi- 
mately, of |ii,3i5, the other Federation costs. 

^ No deductions have been made, the assumption being that practically all costs are finandaL 

See page 254 for remainder qffootnoUs. 
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FINANCIAL FEDERATIONS 



7. Dedgnaton to Fedenitions* 



Federated 


Increase or decrease in federation "designators" and "direct" con- 


city 




tributorsI> in 1915-16^ over contributors in the year 
before the federation d 


Baltimore «•' 


Inc; 


2 organizations — 53.5 and 46.3 per cent 




Dec: 


2 organizations — 62.6^ and 53.8 per cent 


Cincinnati's 


Inc.; 


6 organizations — 163.3» i5i-3» 1 16-7* n 1.2, 93.2, and 15.8 per 

cent 
4 organizations — 55.9, 55.7, 52.2, and 13.3 percent 




Dec; 


Cleveland '.!» 


Inc.; 


5 organizations— 66.1, 434, 25.0, 25.0, and 19.9 per cent 




Dec; 


9 organizations — 52.7, 33.0, 31.4, 20.0, 16.7, 12.4, 11.3, 9.7, 
and 3.9 per cent 


Eriei 


Inc.; 


6 organizations — 6325.0,) 1658.3^ 274.2, 98.2, 61. i, and 28.2 
percent 




Dec; 


5 organizations — Si.t, y2.^» 37.2, 28.2, and 19.3 per cent 


Oshkoshk 


Dec; 


4 organizations — ^43.7, ^2.4, 1 1.0, and 9.1 per cent 



* Discussed on pages 49 and 175. 

I> In Baltimore and Cincinnati direct contributors are not included. To some 
extent this causes an overstatement of the per cents of decrease shown for Cincin- 
nati, and an understatement of the per cents of increase; but for Baltimore it has 
an dffect on only one of the figures, the decrease of 62.6 per cent, because the other 
organizations received practically no direct contributions. 

^Tht per cent for the associated charities in each city is shown in italics. 

d No account is taken in the federation year of those former givers who give 
entirely to the undesignated fund, in which they understand all organizations share 
in proportion to their needs. 

« Information lacking for eight organizations. Comparison is over a two-year 
period. 

^ Figures are as reported by the organizations themselves, not by the Federation. 

s Information lacking for ten organizations. Comparison is in some cases over 
a two-year period. 

I> Information lacking for 42 organizations. Comparison is over a four-year 
period. 

I Comparison is over a one-year period. The Federation explains that certain 
of the former contributors included had given two years previously and not at all 
in the previous year, and others had given only to some building campaign. On 
the other hand, some organizations did not report as contributors those who merely 
paid membership fees, usually $1.00. 

i This very great per cent of increase and the adjoining one result from the fact 
that the two organizations, the two local hospitals, had practically no contributore 
before the Federation was formed. One had twelve and the other but four. 

k Information lacking for two organizations. Comparison is over a one-year 
period. 

Continuation of foot-notes from page 2J3, Table 6, 

^Cincinnati, Calculated upon the |izo.453 received in contributions by the FederatloQ 
during the srear, as per table on page as2, plus one-half of the fa 1,7 14 received in direct ooa- 
tributions by affiliated organixations, this addition being made on the statement of the Fed- 
eration that about one-hau the direct contributions should be regarded as resulting from efforts 
made by the Federation to assist the organizations in their direct financial work. 

" Dayton. Each year's cost has been reduced by Isoo to allow for the part time of one 
clerk and other costs chargeable to the confidential exchange and to the Federation's non- 
fin a nd a l work. The secretary is employed for but half of his time, and almost all of that ii 
needed for financial work. 
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THE FEDERATIONS COMPARED 



8. Contributon in Fedenited Cities » 



Pcdented 
dtyk 



Baltimore 

Qndnnati 

Clevdandk 
DallM 

Dayton 

Denver 
Erie 

NewOrleana 
Othkosh 

Richmond. Ind. 

St. Jowph 

SaH Lake City 
South Bend 



The year before the 

federation waa 

formed 



Year 



19x3-14* 
1914' 

1911-ia 
X915 

1913-14 

Z9ia~Z3 
19x4-15 

1913 
19x4-15 

X9X3-X4 
X9XS-X6 

X9X3-X4 
I9X3-X4 



ContribU' 
tors 



3.755 
3.034 

5.500 »i 
500^ 

500* 

1 
a.x9o 

(?) 
380 

335* 
300* 

(?) 



500 



i 



Under the federation — contributora with 

their per cents of increase (+) over the 

year before the federation in UaUcs 



First 
year 



4.398 •*• 
3.929 • 
3.94«*« 
■¥86.4 

X,X63» 

795 • 
4.055 **• 

-\-8s.2 

4.S7X*» 
907 **• 
+138.7 
S6x<*« 

+140-3 
1,651 *• 

+430.3 
708 <*• 

3.401 *»• 
+580.2 



Second 
year 



3.869' 



1,559 • 
+211M 
838* 



451 
+I00.4 



3.490 «*' 
+J9ff.o 



Third 
year 



3,987 • 

• • 

(?) 
3,837 • 



(?) 



Fourth 
year 



3.838 



* Discussed on pages 43 and X94. 

*> Figures are laddng regarding the federation in the omitted dties. 

* The year 19x4-15 was only partially a federated srear. The year x9X5-x6 is regarded here 
as the "first year of the Federation." The largest of the affiliated organizations in Baltimore, 
the Federated Charities, reports that it alone had 3.646 contributors in the year before it joined 
the Federation, whereas only 3,755 are shown above for the entire twelve affiliated organhia- 
tions. On the other hand, the 4,398 givers recorded for the federation year do not indude 
** probably several thousand" who gave in the postcard and sdf-denial campaigns, without 
laving a record of their names and addresses. Anonymous givers are also ezduded. But 
these 4.398 givers, the Federation further explains, are not strictly limited to the Federation's 
first complete year, but indude all who gave in the preceding year and did not renew. It was 
undoubtedly by induding the two ezduded groups or estimating their number that the total 
of 7.000 givers was obtained to which considerable publidty has been given. 

'Subscribers. 

* Direct givers not induded. 

' The year before each organization joined the Federation — usually dther 1914 or 19x4-15. 

* Up to Sept. X, X9x6, eight months of the fiscal year. The figure indudes 3.90X who gave 
to the Federation and x ,038 who gave direct. The Federation reiwrts that in the early months 
of the current srear. 19x7. it "netted x 3,000 contributors." 

k Because in this Federation the omitted direct givers are so important a proportion of 
the whole, no percentage comparison is ixiade with the year before the Federation. 

1 Estimated. 

i Mr. Williams writes: "Later analysis based on X914-15 reports shows that of this num- 
ber about 4,000 should be considered as irregular or casual givers." 

k Covers only^the subscriptions obtained in two months, in which the whirlwind campaign 
took place. 

1 No figures are shown for X9X3-X3, since the Federation merdy changed its form of organi- 
aatioo in the following year, which is regarded for this table as the Federation's first year. 
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FINANCIAL FEDERATIONS 

II. ASSOCIATED CHARITIES COMPARED 

9. Contribatioiis— Federated Asiockted Charities • 





"Total contributions under the federation*' of the associated charities.^ 




with per cents of increase (+) or decrease (— ) over the year before the 








federation in itaUcs 




Federated 
dty 


In the year before the 
federation 


Under the federation 








First 




TUrd 


Fourth 




Year 


Amount 


year 


year 


year 


year 


Baltimore 


I9X4-I5* 


|I02.882* 


1X02,0X9 

"0.8* 


• • 


• • 


• • 


Cincinnati 


X914-1S 


27,810 


34,630 

+U.S 
67,280 


• • 


• • 


• • 


Cleveland 


I9XX-Z2 


51,620 


I92.514 


I95.269 
+84.6 


1x27,486 








+30.3 


+7Q.2 


+147.0 


Dallas 


1915 


2X,756 


25,300 

+16.3 


• • 


m • 


• • 


Dayton 


X913-X4 


d 


10.624 
(0 


XX.80X 
it) 


9.879* 
it) 


• • 


Denver 


1911-13* 


6.397 


6.568 
+2.7 


8,874 
+38.7 


9,341 
+46.0 


• • 


Elmira 


1909-XO 


I,52X 


1.700 


2,900 


3,156 


3.150 1 








+JJ.8 


+90.7 


+107.3 


+io7.t 


Erie 


1914-15 


14.42s * 


12,0x6 
-16.7 


m m 


• • 


• • 


New Orleans 


X9X3 


11.799 


13.635 
+J3.6 


• • 


• • 


• • 


Oshkosh 


1914-15 


2.8i5» 


2.545 
-0.6 

4.239 
(f) 

5.475 
+jj8,o 


• ■ 


• • 


• • 


Salt Lake City 


1913-14 


J 


• « 


• • 


• • 


South Bend 


1913-14 


2.511 


4,411 


• • 


• • 








+73.7 






Average of the per 














cents of increase ^ 


• • 


• • 


+19.S 


+71.1 


+79.4 


+ X27.0 



* Discussed on pages 32 and XX4. 

*> The Richmond Associated Charities is omitted because of its almost complete identity 
with ttie Federation, as described on page X49. 

* For seven months of this year the society was a part of the Federation. 

^ Figures are not compctfable. due to the fact that the Red Cross took charge of the 
Associated Charities' work at that time because of a flood. 

* During the fiscal year of eight months I6.586 was received. The above figure is an arbi- 
trary estimate for twelve months. 

' See page 249. footnote f . 

s Fifth year. l3,590: sixth year, |2,7x6, or |x84 less than had been received four years 
previously. 

^ Includes 14.95 x from entertainments. 

* Includes I246 received from an entertainment. 

i The Charity Organization Society had but four and one-half months of active existenoe 
prior to the Federation. 

^ Calculated as follows: the sum of the per cents of decrease was subtracted from the sum 
of the per cents of increase and the difference divided by the total number of per cents. 
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e aaKclaud charitia. with 


meaUMct 




increaK {+) « decr™e { -) OTe 


(ieii-i]<iiA<di» 


dtr 












loa-u 


1011-U 


laU-U 


«il4-tS 


191S-16' 


B»10more 


fTOJM 


»J.M3 


»68.»6o 






BdMon 


sB.Bib 


65JgD 




188.04) 


ni.100 






+ITJ 




+«.7 


+J0.7 


Bnukl/n 




109.170 


ISS.BSJ 


W3,l(» 


100,407 






+7.7 


+J4.< 


+ 1J0.1 


+W.S 


Buffalo 


4».»OS 


J6.l»7 


W 


ss 


"iff 


Cambridge 




"t'I/o 






H-MS 








+/•'' 


+ja.o 


ChicMO 


aSi.»l9 


'S'^ 


■i-'S 


3S8.370 

+41 J 


■w 




B.06B 


;*;Si?^ 




lo,4So 


io.o»4 






+A°4 


+4.S 


+ID.» 


Eliiabeth 


3,04a 


4.MS 






6,038 








+70.1 


+547" 


+P*J1 


Grand Rapidi 


T.16J 






T 1.681 


>..T»4 






+»?.J 


+100.4 


+77.0 


+7».J 


Hartlord 


«.34B 


11-40$ 






¥S 






+O.I5 


+11.3 


+ij.l 






13.604 


11.644 










-4,* 


-<S.J 


+1^.1 


+i1j 


Mbd[iM> 


ii-5ie 




M,87J 










+J/J 


+JJ-» 


+iioo 


+113-6 


UilWBUkH 


M^6* 




30.»3S 


s;s 


>6,1]S 








+16.0 


+7-* 




61.3J1 


T4.t53 


81 .088 


Ik 








+1(1.1 




+Jo.j 




IS. 104 


I0.>46 


>8.6'<4 




36.018 






+6.0 


+«./ 


+4r.o 




New York 


nsAJt 


III.lSl 


|SJ,J60 


.88.546 


jTelo/i 






-ijj 


+4J 


+l)<.J 


+jj.> 








■0.1.8 




10.>46 






il?" 


+IJ.4 


+3II-J 






*J.S4S 


















+61.0 


+ij-0 


PlcUburth 


33.46B 


3J.J44 


3T.e60 


38.806 


39.2-n 






+«J 


+1J.« 




+'7-1 


Ponland. Me, 


3.56H 


ii^r 


3.5SI 


s.oijo 


S.016 








+41.1 


+4D.(i 




liXS9 






33.8 IT 


31.871 






+;«j 


+«.) 


+/»J.. 




Roche«er 


■4jai 


30.048 


a3.SJS 


31.875 








+40 J. 


+ftfl.4 




+ II*.J 




4S.I1T 




SO.Mi 




63.488 






-ii'6 


+3.J^ 


+ /MJ 




Seattle 








S.isa 


3 








+«Ji 


+M.S 








47.5S9 








4SOS3 


+I4J> 

46.448 


S 


li/ 






+J./ 


+j.a 


+J.7 






e-BJi 


B.S»I. 




14.347 


10.0SS 






+»JJ 


+«?.« 


+/0«.J 


+4J.O 



Theaverateof (1 

at lo.Sper cent per year. Incaicuj 
from the total 01 tbe per WDI 
thUfl averased- 

~oruveilnu)alh9ol iQi 



,E.TS 
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FINANaAL FEDERATIONS 

11. The Baltimore Federated Charitiee — Certain Ce tttrflmti ona* 



Items 


Persons 


Amount 


Givers to the Baltimore Federated Charities in the year be- 
fore the Federation was formed h who subscribed in the 
Federation's first yearh designating — 

Increased amounts 

Decreased 

The same 


171 
ao6 


fc^«7 

c 


Total 


507 


c 


New subscribere who made designations to the Federated 

Charities 

Former lapsed contributors who made designations to the 

Federated Charities 

Net increase 


127 

28 

• • 


II.076 

278 
fe.847 



* Discussed on page 126. 

bThe "year before the Federation was formed" here referred to is the vear 
1^14-15 — really a partial Federation year — and the year 191 $-16 is "the Fcdera« 
tion^s first year." 

c Information lacking. 
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ASSOCIATED CHARITIES COMPARED 

12. The Denver Social Serrice Bureau and Selected Asaodated Charitii 

Contributiona* 







Contributions^ received by 


Cityb 


Population, 19 14 


the associated charities in 
1914-15 <l 


Denver 


245.533 


18,874 


Providence 


245,090 


33.811 


Rochester 


a4<*5i8 


31.875 


Loubville 


335*114 


28,201 


Columbus, O. 


304.567 


10,450 


Memphis 


143.33 1 


31.009 


Grand Rapids 


133.327 


12,611 


Cambridge, Mass. 


I »o.357 


10,807 


Hartford 


107,038 


10,760 


Orange 


90.556 


12,922 


Waterbury 


82,517 


14.347 


Elizabeth. N. J. 


82,411 


7.511 


Portland, Me. 


62,161 


5.000 


Stamford 


29,(^2 


8,108 



* Discussed on pages 35 and 138. 

b For comparison with Denver all cities shown above on page 257 are included 
whose population in 19 14 was smaller than that of Denver. 

c The comparison b crude, for it takes no account of the varying scope of work 
certain of these societies have, nor of the varying conditions which make necessary 
large relief funds in the hands of some societies and only small relief funds in the 
hands of others. It is believed, however, that no more refined comparison is neces- 
sary in view of the almost unvaiying testimony of the figures here shown. For the 
Denver Social Service Bureau direct contributions are included. 

^ The year 1914-15 was used rather than the year 19 15, for the census estimates 
or 1915-16 were not available when this table was prepared. 
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13. Deficits Incurred in 1915-16— Associated ChArities* 





Deficit incurred by the associated charities in 19 15-16 


City 




Per cent of the organiza- 




Amount 


tion's total contributions 
to which it was equivalent 


Federated cities ^ 






Cleveland 


$43,634 c 


33-4^ 


Eric 


»>759^ 


14.6 d 


Unfederated cities 






St. Louis 


13.883 


31.9 


Chicago 


47»ia3e 


I7.6e 


Boston 


6.3 13 « 


7.7* 


Newark 


1.873 


7-2 


Cambridge 


435 


4-5 


Orange, N. J. 


433 


4.3 


Stamford, Conn. 


34 » 


3.6 


Elizabeth 


138 


3.3 


Providence 


574 


1.8 



* Discussed on pages 33 and 1 14. 

h The societies in the nine other federated cities report that they incurred no 
deficits in 1915-16. 

c This deficit is as reported by the Associated Charities itself. It differs from 
that shown in the Federation's report, for the latter takes account of money received 
in 1915-16 on account of the preceding year's deficit. The $43,634 here shown has 
been reduced in course of the present fiscal year, 1916-17, by (14,600 applied on 
the deficit of 1915-16. 

<i The deficit shown for the Associated Charities in the Federation's report is 
(3*695. because unpaid bills are included to the amount of $1,936. These have been 
excluded for the sake of uniformity since in most other deficits reported they have 
not been taken into account. With them included the Erie Associated Charities' 
deficit was equivalent to 30.7 per cent of its contributions. 

« In the Boston and Chicago societies, and possibly in certain of the others, the 
deficit represents a loan on the security of the societies' unrestricted funds. In 
Chicago the securities had been purchased originally with funds accumulated from 
contributions and could have been sold at any time — to avoid a deficit in the firet 
instance, or to wipe it out after it had been incurred. The Directors chose, however, 
to borrow on these securities. 
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ASSOCIATED CHARITIES COMPARED 



14. Accnmtilated Deficits^ 1915-16— Astodated ChArities^ 





Accumulated deficit, 1915-16 

• 


atyb 




Per cent of the organiza- 




Amount c 


tion's total contributions 

in 19 1 5- 16 to which it 

was equivalent 


land 


>70.483«* 


55.3 


go 


84,100c 


3i-3« 


bridge 


a,77i 


28.7 


>UIS 


17.568 


277 


phb 


9»«x> 


25.9 


»n 


19,828 c 


24.1 c 
16.0 


delphia 


21.900 


ind. Me. 


636 


12.7 


rk 


2.392 


9.2 


dence 


1,600 


5.0 


jc 


443 


H 


ford 


341 


3.6 


t>eth 


138 


2.3 



Hscussed on page 32. 

ncluded with Cleveland for the sake of comparison are all unfederated cities 
ich the associated charities had accumulated unpaid deficits at the end of the 
1915-16. No deficits are considered that were incurred previous to 1912-13. 
probable that the Grand Rapids society also had an accumulated deficit, 
ossibly also a deficit incurred in 1915-16, but the amount of this deficit, in 
iance with the Committee's definition, has not been obtainable. 

ee page 260, footnote e. 

iee page 260, footnote c. 



FINANCIAL FEDERATIONS 



III. THE FEDERATIONS SEPARATELY 

15. The Cleveland Federatioii — Contributions > 





Contributions 




Year 


Received by the Fed- 
eration for itaelf and 
ita affiliated organixa- 
tions^ 


Received direct by the 
affihated organizations 


Total 


Bach year's 

per cent of 

increase 

over its 




Amount^ 


Organiza- 

tiona in 

Federation 


Amount 


Organisa- 
tions re- 
porting 


year 


Before the Federation 

X9XX-I3 

Under the Federation 
X9I2-X3 
19x3-14 
19x4-15 
19x5-16 


• • 

1x34.8x1 <i 
277.628 
395.394 
386,351 


• • 

55 
55 
56 
56 


I281.584 

a94.369« 
X99.555 
X84.789 
157.305 


4X 

55 

54 
53 
53 


|a8i,584« 

4a9.z8o« 
477.183' 
480.183' 
543.656' 


• 

ix.a' 

0.6' 

Z3.a( 



* Discussed on page 117. 

i> Contributions received for non-federated organizations have been excluded; also contri- 
butions for the community Cliristmas expenses. 

• Comparison is impossible between the year before the Federation and the Federation's 
first jrear because of the difference in the number of organizations included. Therefore, no 
percentage of increase has been calculated. In the Qeveland figures shown on page 248, the 
two years are put on a more compctfable basis. A 31.4 per cent increase is shown. 



* Received during a fiscal year of but seven months. 

* Received during a fiscal year of X2 months. 
' The four Federation years are somewhat incompctfable through the failure of 



certain 



organizations in certain years, one in X9X3-X4, three in 19x4-15, and four in 19x5-16. to report 
their direct contributions — at least in such form that the Federation could use them in making 
up its statement, and through tlie fact that two organizations withdrew from the Federation in 
X9X4-I5 and another joined it in that year. If the contributions shown in any year for these 
seven organizations are deducted, the per cents of increase in the second, third, and fourth 
Federation years become respectively xo.x, 5.5. and x8.8 i>er cent instead of xx.a, 0.6. and I3.a, 
as shown above. The per cent of increase shown for the second year, xo.i, is still undoubt- 
edly too high, by an unaacertainable amount, due to the fact that the Federation's first 
covered but seven months, while the second covered za months. 
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THE FEDERATIONS SEPARATELY 
16. The QeTeUnd F«d«ratioii— Insaued ConWbntloiia hf *T«dMatad 



Yeir 


" F«deraled lubscriben" in suc- 
ce»ive years, showing the 
amounts the same persons sub- 
scribed— 


Net increase of the specified 
year over the preceding year 




In the specified 
year 


in the preced- 
ing year 


Amount 


Per cent 


I9i»-t3'' 
19' J- 14 
1914-1 s 
I9ii-i6 


JiW.6'4 
307,308 
35J.990 
503.48' 


Ji36,7JS 
'86,7)4 
350.404 
183,737 


>7>.879 
W.7M 


J7.J 
11.0 
•■4 

7-3 



Subscribed to 
the Cleveland 

the specified 
year by those 
■hoga' ■■ '■ 



reel " 



tithe 



preceding year 



Largest total 
direct by them 



organ iza lions 
in any preced- 
ing year* 



1913-14 
1914-15 
1915-16 



8,993 



■ Discussed on p. 1 17. 

b From the standpoint of this first Federation year, " the preceding year" was 
before the Federation was formed. The persons considered are therefore those who 
gave to one or more of the organizations which later formed the Federation. 

e In any precedingyear except 1913-1;, for which year the record is not complete. 

^ The increase is somewhat exaggerated because the comparison is betwewi 
amounts given in the earlier year and amounts merely subscribed in the later year. 
There is always a shrinkage because of uncollectable subscriptions, and even when 
th^ are paid the money is frequently not received during the year in which the sub- 
scriptions are due. Moreover, the large increases shown may be somewhat due 
to the fact that, because of incomplete reporting of direct gifts by the affiliated 
organiiations in the earlier federation year, the total gifts for that year are under- 
stated. For the later year, when alt gifts shown in the table were made to the 
Federation, the record is complete, 

■ Record not kept. 
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FINANCIAL FEDERATIONS 



18. The Clereland Fedanitioii — Certain Deftdti* 





Years 


Deficits 


Affiliated organization ^ 




Per cents of the 






Amounts 


organizations' 
total receipts 


Associated Charities <^ 


1914-15 


• 

$39»6o9 


34-4 


«< «« Q 


1915-16 


28,845 


20.2 


Eliza Jennings Home 


1912-13 


1,683 


25.2 


German Hospital 


1915-16 


16,870 


41.0 


St. Ann's Maternity Hospital 


1913-14 


10,209 


21.4^ 


Florence Crittenton Home 


1914-15 


i»750 


133-5** 


Boy Scouts 


1915-16 


5.3*2 


42.1 


St. Vincent's Orphan Asylum 


1915-16 


7.887 


24.6 


Deaconess Home 


1915-16 


i.»39 


23.6 


Sunbeam Association 


1915-16 


2.234 


235 



*■ Discussed on page 1 18. 

b Of the 26 deficits of $1,000 or more that were incurred in any one of the Federa- 
tion's four years, the 10 shown for the nine organizations listed here were in each 
case equivalent to 20 per cent or over of the organization's receipts from all sources. 

c The deficit figures from which these per cents for the Associated Charities are 
calculated are those reported in the Federation's annual financial statements. 
They are confusing because reductions of a given year's deficit in the succeeding 
year are not uniformly treated. Thus the deficit of $39,609 reported for 1914-15 
was reduced in course of the next year to $19,002. On the other hand, the deficit 
incurred in 1915-16 was $42,634, but was reduced to the $28,8^5 shown in the Fed- 
eration's report by appropriations in the year 1916-17. This is a reduction of 
$13,789, whereas the reduction reported by the Associated Charities (p. 33), for 
an unexplained reason, is $14,600. 

<i It is believed there must be some error in the figures on the basis of which this 
per cent is calculated. The table has been submitted to the Federation, but no 
comment on it has been received. 
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19. The Baltfmore Federation — Contfibutioiie* 







Under the Federation (1913-16) 






— total contributions 




Before the Fed- 
eration (1913- 
14) — total con- 
tributions 






Organization ^ 


Amount 


Per cent of in- 
crease over 








1913-14 


Babies' Milk Fund Ass'n 


$8,472 


f» 5.503^ 


+83.0 


Federated Charities 


68,853 <= 


102,0 190 


+48.2 


Ass'n for Prevention and Relief 








of Tuberculosis 


3.901 


5.039 


+29.2 


Instructive Visiting Nurse Ass'n 


8,619 


11,026 


+27.9 


Henry Watson Children's Aid 








Society 


18.430 


22,271 


-f20.8 


Social Service Corporation 


45.540 


46,240 d 


+15 


Friendly Inn Ass'n 


i.9i8 


1.944 


+ 1-4 


Prisoners' Aid Ass'n 


9.087 


5^19 


-40.4 


Total 


$164,820 


$209,461 e 


+27. 1 e 



* Discussed on page 126. 

b The eight organizations here shown are the only ones for which figures are 
available for the earlier year. 

c This figure, furnished by the Federation, differs slightly for an unexplained 
reason from the figure reported by the society for that year, as shown on page 237. 

^ Includes contributions received direct. 

« The total contributions here shown include only the amounts the organiza- 
tions received. The amount the Federation received for its own expenses is not 
included. 
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20. The Cindmiati Federation — Contributions* 



Year 


Contributions h received by the ai now 
affiliated organizations 


1914, 1915, or 1914-15C 
1916 

Through the Federation 

Direct 


1 1 18,0 1 5^ 

$I30.576« 
21,714 152.290* 


Increase in 1916 


fe4»275 



* Discussed on page 128. 

bThe figures for 19 16 represent contributions only. The receipts of a slightly 
different character that are included in the figures for the earlier year — a total oif 
$24,735 — ^are those from the sale of Christmas seals, from a tag day, from factory 
workers, from a toothbrush campaign, from a pencil campaign, and from a concert. 
All of these except the last — ^which amounted to but (1,067 — i^^Y apparently be 
regarded as contributions. 

^The year for which each organization's contributions are used is the year be- 
fore it joined the Federation. For some it is 1914, for others 1915, and for one 
1914-15. 

d Includes $2,000 from a special fund. 

« From the $138,441 allotted to the affiliated organizations by the Federation on 
their budgets for 1916, there has been excluded $7,8i53 allotted to organizations from 
money borrowed by the Federation. 

f Includes $2,665 not given to the organizations but expended for them in the 
campaign. 
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21. The Cisctmiati Federa 


tion — Contribiil 


ions of Bach Organlzatioii* 




Contributions b 


Affiliated organization 


Before the Fed- 
eration was 
formed (19 14, 
1915. or 1914- 


Under the Fed- 
eration (1916) d 


Per cent of in- 
crease (-I-) or 
decrease (— ) 
under the Fed- 




13)^ 




eration 


Walnut Hills Day Nursery 


$136 


$533 


+291.9 


Colored Girls' Home 


1,212 


4.182 


+245.0 


Consumers' League 


622 


1.806 


+ 190.4 


Ass'n for the Welfare of the 








Blind 


i.798 


5.M3 


+ 186.0 


Y. M. C. A. (Colored Branch) 


1.500 


2,968 


+97-9 


Immigrant Welfare Comm. 


2,410 


4.692 


+94.7 


Juvenile Protective Ass'n 
Y. M. C. A. (Central Branch) 


i.976 


3.409 


+72.5 


15,202 


25.365 


+66.9 


Legal Aid Society 


982 


i.597 


+62.6 


Bethany Home 


2,292 


3.519 


+53.5 


Polyclinic 


IJ41 


1.710 


+49.9 


Hospital Social Service 


i.654 


2.452 


+48.2 


Y. M. C A. (Univ. Branch) 


1,000 


1.481 


+48.1 


Council of Social Agencies 


10,000 


12.655 


+26.6 


Associated Charities 


27,810 


34.630 


+24.5 


Children's Clinic 


6,306 


7.785 


+235 


Visiting Nurse Ass'n 


5.238 


6.354 


+21.3 


Smoke Abatement League 


4.448 


4.9*9 


+ 10.6 


Anti-Tuberculosis league 


23.301 


24.657 


+ 5.8 


Vocational Guidance Bureau 


5.250 


5.5»o 


+5.0 


Free Dental Clinic 


3.731 


1.825 


-51.1 


Total 


1 1 18.009 « 


$157,192^ 


+30.2 



*■ Discussed on page 128. 

b Regarding certain inclusions of a slightly different character, see page 266. 
footnote b. 

^ See page 266, footnote c. 

d Includes direct contributions. 

«The difference of $6.00 between this figure and that shown on page 266, 
$1 18.015, represents odd cents omitted in the above column. 

f The difference between this figure and that shown on page 266, 1152,290, is 
accounted for by the exclusion here of odd cents (| 11.00). campaign expenses 
($2,665), ^^^ $287 received by an unidentifiable organization; and the inclusion 
here of receipts from borrowed money ($7,865). 
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22. 


The Denyer Federation — Contributioiisft 


Year 


Contributions 


Year 


Contributions 


1887-1888 


b 


1902-1903 


$13,568 


1888-1889 


b 


1903-1904 


13.290 


1889-1890 


$19,991 


1904-1905 


18,276 


1890-1891 


24.530 


1905-1906 


18,533 


1891-1892 


b 


1906-1907 


18,802 


1892-1893 


10,524 


1907-1908 
1908-1909 


17.382 


1893-1894 


9,928 


i8.493 


1894-1895 


11.572 


1909-1910 


27.519 


189^-1896 


I5.3i9 


1910-191 1 


25.726 


1896-1897 


12,528 


1911-1912 


25.396 


1897-1898 


13.314 


1912- 1913 


21.191 


189^-1899 


14.131 


1913-1914 


32.756 


189^1900 


14,028 


1914-1915 


29.336 


1900-1901 


17.298 


1915-1916 


41.986 


1901-1902 


18.363 


• • 


• • 



* Discussed on pages 35 and 132. 
b Information lacking. 



23. The Denyer Federation— Certain Defldta* 




Deficits 


Affiliated 








organization ^ 






Per cents of the organiza- 




Years 


Amounts 


tions' total receipts to which 
they were equivalent 


Home of the Good Shepherd 


1913-14 


$5,184 


42.0 


Mount St. Vincent's Home 


<< <( 


2,971 


27.6 


Queen of Heaven Orphanage 


<( <( 


5,000 


81.4 


«< <« <( .< 


1914-15 


4.463^ 


66.2 


ft ti ti <« 


1915-16 


2,932 d 


34.3 


St. Clara's Orphanage 


1913-14 


4.576 


40.8 


St. Rosa's Home 


1913-14 


2,128 


25.8 


Humane Society 


1914-15 


i.«37 


54.9 



^Discussed on page 133. 

h Fourteen deficits of $1,000 or more were incurred during these years, but only 
the eight shown for the six organizations listed here were equivalent in each case to 
20 per cent or over of the organization's receipts. 

<^This deficit is partly due to the fact that in calculating it $3,000 "borrowed 
from Mother House" is not included in the receipts. 

^ This deficit is more than accounted for by the fact that in calculating it $4,300 
"borrowed from Mother House" is not included in the receipts. 
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24. The Brie Federmtkm— Peraons Who Increased or Decreased Their Sub- 

scr^ons* 



Persons who. in the 

first Federation year. 

made subscriptions 

of— 


Persons whose subscriptions in the first 

Federation year.b as compared with their 

contributions^ to the same organizations in 

the preceding year, were for — 


Total 
persons 


Increased 
amounts 


Decreased 
amounts 


The same 
amounts 






Num- 
ber 


Per 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per 

cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per 
cent 


Less than $if 

^5 and less than ^25 

$2$ or over 


86 

485 
340 


56.2 
79.0 

89.9 


21 

63 
24 


i3.7 
10.3 

6.4 


46 
66 

14 


30.1 
10.7 

37 


"53 
614 
378 


100 
100 
100 


Total 


911 


79.6 


108 


9-4 


126 


II.O 


ii45 


100 



25. The Brie Federation — ^Net Increase in Amounts Subscribed » 



The Federation's first year 


The preced- 
ing year — 

amount each 
group sub- 
scribed . 


Net increase in the Federa- 
tion's first year over the 


Persons who made 
subscriptions of — 


Amount each 
group sub- 
scribed 


preceding year 


Amount 


Per cent 


Less than ^5 

f 5 and less than $2$ 

$2^ and over 


$276 

6.355 
39.140 


$232 

3.009 

16,077 


S44 

3.346 

23.063 


19.0 
1 11.2 

143.5 


Total 


>45.77i 


$19,318 


f26.453 


136.9 



* Discussed on pages 24 and 144. 

bpor the Federation's first year the figures relate to subscriptions. For the 
previous year they relate to contributions. To this probably slight extent the two 
years are incomparable. So far as reported to the Committee, no figures of this 
sort have been prepared by any other federation. 
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26. TlM Brie Fedenrtiott New end Renewed Sabecriptiane » 


Subscribers in the Federation's first 


Number in 
each group 


Subscribed to the Federa- 
tion in its first year, 191 3-16 


year who — 


Amount 


Amount per 
person 


Cfove sonutbing in the preceding year 
" noihim " " 


i.i45 
2.9io 


>45.77i 
20,553 


fe9.97 
7.06 


Toul 


4»055 


J66.324 


1 16.36 



* Discussed on page 145. 



27. The Brie Fedention — Contributions of Bach Organization* 







The Federation's first year — 






received through the Federa- 




The year be- 


tion and "direct" 




fore the Fed- 








eration — re- 






Affiliated organization 


ceived in con- 
tributions. 




Per cent in- 
crease (-f ) or 
decrease (— ) 
over preceding 




from enter- 
tainments, etc. 


Amount 








year 


Hamot Hospital 


$172 


$ii.7>2 


-1-6.709.3 b 


Home for Friendless 


1.342 


6.731 


-1-40 1. 6 


St. Vincent's Hospital 


2,048 


5.767 


-fi8i.6 


Elmwood Home 


889 


2,205 


+ 148.0 


Anti-tuberculosis Society 


2,207 


2,840 


+28.7 


Infants' Home 


3.827 


4.703 


+22.9 


Florence Crittenton Home 


».324 


1,481 


-f 11.9 


Boys' Club 


2,912 


2.935 


+0.8 


Visiting Nurse Ass'n 


4.148 


3.885 


-6.3 


Associated Charities 


14.425 


12,016 


— 16.7 


Humane Society 


1,906 


1,368 


-28.2 


Total 


$35,20oc 


$55,643 


+58.1 



* Discussed on page 145. 

b This very unusual increase is explained by the hospital to be due to the fact 
that for several years it had made no public solicitation for funds, and had therefore 
collected very little. 

c Cents omitted, I5.99. 
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28. The Brie Federation— Dedgnatioiit* 


Organization b 


Contributions during 
the year before the 
Federation (1914-15) 


Amounts designated 

in subscriptions under 

the Federation 

(1915-16) 


First group 






Associated Charities 


I9.474 


I2.090 


Visiting Nurse Assn. 
Boys' Club 


3,560 


i.3»7 


1.733 


905 


Anti-Tuberculosis Assn. 


1,192 


823 


Second group 






Home for Friendless 


1.089 


2,216 


Infants' Home 


1,012 


1.617 


Elmwood Home^ 


889 


684 


Crittenton Home 


790 


900 


Humane Society b 


5SO 


S49 


Hamot Hospital 


173 


5.590 


St. Vincent's Hospital 


60 


1,620 



* Discussed on page 104. 

b All in the first group— the ones having the larger contributions in the year 
before the Federation — had decreased amounts designated to them in the Federa- 
tion's first year; all in the second group, except the two shown in italics, had in- 
creased amounts designated. 



29. The Elmini Federation— Contributions • 





Received from the Federation 


Per cent of in- 
crease (-{-) or 


Affiliated organization 


1910-11 


1915-16 


decrease (— ) 

in 1915-16 
over 19 10- 1 1 


Visiting Nurse Dept. 

Orphans' Home 

Industrial School 

Humane Societies 

Social Service Dept. 

Home for Aged 

H. L. Bullock Training School 


$525 
500 

2,160 

900 

1,700 

4.350 
1.300 


$1,885 
1,600 

3.984 
1,521 

2,716 

4.395 
730 


+259.0 

4-220.0 

+84.4 
+69.0 

+59.8 

-f I.O 

-43.8 


Total 


$11,435 


116,831 


+47-2 



* Discussed on page 141, 
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30. The Oshkoth, Wis,^ Fedentioii — Contributioiis* 





The year before 
the Federation 
(1914 15) re- 
ceived in con- 
tributions, from 
entertainments, 
etc. 


The Federation's first year 
(1915-16) 


AfTiIiated organization 


Received in con- 
tributions 


Per cent of in- 
crease (-I-) or de- 
crease (— ) over 

the preceding 
year 


Girls' Club 

Ladies' Benevolent So- 
ciety 
Union Church Club 
Mercy Circle 
Charity Circle 
Associated Charities 


$808 

2.087 

1.946 
500 (est.) 
500 (est.) 
2.815 


$1,400 

2.768 

2.353 
500 

500 
2.545 


+73.3 

+32.6 
+20.9 

• • 

• • 

-9.6 



* Discussed on page 148. 



31. The Richmond, Ind., Fedentioii — Contributioiis* 



Year 


Received in contributions, from entertainments, 

etc. 


By the or^ni- 
zations direct 


By the Fed- 
eration 


Total 


1913-14 Before the Federation 
1914-15 Under the Federation 
1915-16 " " 


$3,774 
1.117 
3.140 


$5^918^ 
4.567 *> 


$3,774 
7.035 
7.707 



* Discussed on page 149. 

b Entirely contributions. There were no receipts by the Federation itself in 
1915-16 from entertainments, etc. 
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CENTRAL COUNCILS 

THE aims and accomplishments of central councils are de- 
scribed in a paper presented by J. J. O'Connor at the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction in 191 3. Again at 
the Conference of 1916, C. M. Hubbard, secretary of the St. Louis 
Provident Association, presented a paper^ which discussed the 
efforts made by such councils in the direction of standardization. 
To assist in the preparation of the latter paper, Mr. Hubbard 
obtained letters from the twelve central councils then in existence. 
From these sources, supplemented by direct correspondence, the 
facts have been gathered that are shown in the following para- 
graphs. Each council's community work is described first and 
then the steps it has taken, if any, in the direction of standardiza- 
tion. 
Chicago 

1. Took steps to influence public opinion on questions of com- 
munity-wide interest. For example, in 191 5 it assisted in formu- 
lating and putting through a plan to unite all county social service 
agencies under one bureau. 

2. Took steps to check or further legislation in the city council. 
For example, in 191 5, as a result of its efforts, a resolution which 
permitted a tag day for widows was repealed. 

3. The Council has not attempted to formulate standards 
directly and in detail for societies, but through discussions, commit- 
tee meetings, and case conferences which have been brought about 
by the Council, much has been done to promote better methods 
and better standards. 

Columbus, O. * 

I. Studied the Juvenile Court and the truancy (lepaftments of 
the schools; improved procedure resulted; also the appointment 

^ See ** Proceedings," i>age 326. 
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of an additional truant officer and a more complete use of the 
confidential exchange. 

2. Investigated the County Children's Home. Through co- 
operation with the State Board, higher standards of work were 
brought about. 

3. Investigated the Hare Orphans' Home. Important changes 
in its methods of work resulted. Made a study of the County 
Penitentiary, as a result of which a law was passed providing for 
the purchase of a farm site; also studied the State Penitentiary, 
city contagious disease hospitals, dispensaries and medical and 
dental inspection of schools. 

4. Conducted a successful campaign for the establishment of a 
city hospital for contagious cases. 

Mr. O'Connor reported that this city and St. Louis have planned 
a social chart. The Columbus chart shows under the various heads 
all existing and prospective agencies. Thirty-seven activities are 
listed to which the Council believes it should give attention. This 
Council's efforts at standardization have been chiefly directed 
toward public institutions not included in its membership. 
Recently, however, it has organized a conference for the study 
of the social settlement problems. Facts as to existing methods are 
being gathered on uniform blanks. The secretary writes that 
"the standards of the private organizations have undoubtedly 
been improved through discussions relative to methods of work 
and particularly regarding the importance of using the confi- 
dential exchange." 

Milwaukee^ (where a social worker has been employed on half 
time as secretary of the Council). 

1 . Created two new agencies for fields inadequately covered — 
the Juvenile Protective Association (19 14) and the Legal Aid 
Society (1916). 

2. Promoted the reorganization of the Associated Charities 
(1910). 

3. Established the Confidential Registration Bureau in the office 
of the Associated Charities (19 12). 

4. Promoted favorable vote on the referendum for social centers 
in the public school buildings. 

^ A secretary is now employed on full time. 
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5. Promoted an increase in the number of inspectors in the 
Health Department. 

6. Promoted the making of repairs and reconstruction of the old 
isolation hospitals to render them less dangerous. 

7. Promoted the appointment of a County Probation Officer for 
non-support and abandonment cases. 

8. Promoted appropriation from the Legislature for options on 
sites for a reformatory for women. 

9. Promoted amendments to the child labor laws. 

10. Promoted laws regarding women's work, regulation of nurses, 
disposal of sputum in factories. 

1 1 . Promoted an amendment to the Adult Probation Law and a 
child placing license law. 

12. Promoted the institute of Municipal and Social Service in 
191 1, lectures by qualified people in 1912, and the Social Service 
Institute in 1913. 

13. Published a directory of social service organizations. 

14. In the Council's seventh year steps were taken "with a 
distinct aim to create and improve standards." In addition to a 
Committee on Standardization which arranged for conferences of 
all field workers, officials of boarding homes for girls, hospital social 
service workers, etc., the following special committees were ap- 
pointed, representing the societies and departments doing the allied 
kinds of work: 

Courts and legislation Feeble-mindedness 

The boy problem Illegitimacy 

Children's code Wage-earning women 

Dependency Public health 

15. The Committee on the boy problem is studying the work 
done by each of the fifteen organizations represented, with the 
object of closer co-operation. Members also submit problems in 
case work for consideration, and thus standards are being formu- 
lated for certain types of case treatment. 

16. The Committee on illegitimacy is making a study of all 
illegitimates born during 19 16 who have come under the care of 
the fourteen agencies represented. The methods and standards 
were found to vary widely. The secretary writes : " We feel con- 
fident that this study will raise standards." 
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1 7. The Committee on dependency has studied family budgets, 
and has published a budget adapted to Milwaukee. Efforts are 
being made to establish co-operation between the Juvenile Court 
and other social agencies. 

The secretary writes that standardization is "a slow process of 
education of workers and board members." 
New Britain 

1 . Arranged for a child welfare exhibit. 

2. Obtained better garbage collection and improved housing 
conditions. 

3. Studied local conditions. The findings of its committees have 
been published and definite recommendations sent to the City 
Council, the Board of Commissioners, the Public Library, the 
Board of Public Safety, the Endorsements Committee, etc. 

4. Brought together representatives of widely separated organ- 
izations who "would not have come together in any other way." 

This Council is no longer in existence, its place being taken by 
a "social workers' conference," composed of the salaried social 
workers of the city. Standardization has been an informal re- 
sult of the discussions arranged for at these conferences. Each 
month family problems are presented in which a number of 
different organizations are interested. The secretary writes: 
" Invariably we work out from the individual to the group and 
from the group to the civic needs." She adds: "This does not 
sound like a very high aim or a wonderful ideal, but it is accom- 
plishing the results that we were seeking — namely, closer and more 
cordial relations between the paid workers of the city, a better 
understanding among them of the work that each is trying to 
accomplish, and greater solidarity." Moreover, " It is becoming 
a factor in the work of this city." 
Pittsburgh 

1 . Undertook to foster co-operation between nursing and dis- 
pensary forces. 

2. Drafted model legislation (which was enacted) with reference 
to desertion and non-support. 

3. Established a provident savings bank. 

4. Organized a children's bureau. 

5. Organized a health conference which led directly to the 
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establishment of medical social service and to efforts to check the 
abuse of free medical service. 

6. Organized a Western Pennsylvania conference on the care 
of dependent children, which resulted in practical improvements in 
child caring work. 

7. Attempted, but failed, to have a municipal lodging house 
established. 

8. Furnished a meeting-ground for the discussion of common 
interests and problems — the Council's " most important achieve- 
ment." 

The only efforts at standardization have been informal results of 
the Council's discussions of common problems. By way of illus- 
trating the methods used, the secretary tells of steps taken to bring 
about co-operation among the 68 nurses of different kinds, among 
whom there was no working agreement as to territory, interrelation 
of specialized nursing work, etc. A speaker, thoroughly familiar 
with the best methods of nursing, was brought from another city 
to tell of the methods followed there. Three local speakers 
followed her and referred to the lack of co-ordination in Pittsburgh. 
A resolution was later adopted recommending that the Depart- 
ment of Health call a meeting of nursing agencies for the purpose 
of working out better plans. At that meeting four-fifths of the 
nurses of the city were present, as well as several of the managers 
of the nursing associations. 
Providence 

1. Considered the proposed State Detention Home for Juvenile 
Delinquents. The plan was disapproved after a study of the 
situation by a committee and the printing of its report. 

2. Considered the question of state supervision of private insti- 
tutions having the care of children. 

3. Held a conference, on invitation, with representatives of a 
day nursery which was considering giving up its work. This 
resulted in an investigation of the families whose children were 
receiving day nursery care, from which it was concluded that the 
nursery could be closed without causing hardship. 

The Providence Council (called a League) was organized in 
October, 191 5, and has not discussed standards so far, thinking it 
best at first to win confidence. Nevertheless, there have been 
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discussions regarding institutional care and the standards of placing 
out. The secretary writes that it "is doing us all good and while 
we are going slowly so as to avoid antagonisms as far as possible, 
1 feel sure we are broadening our interests and making for a more 
intelligent understanding of the needs of the community." 
Rochester 

The Council's community work consisted in discussions of social 
problems, including the following: 

1. The unemployment problem and how to meet it. 

2. Changes in the city's departments to be brought about through co-operation 
with the local Bureau of Municipal Research. 

3. A child helping program for the city. 

4. Protection of injured workmen. 
^. Remedial loans. 

The desirability of uniform standards, uniform accounting, etc., 
is emphasized in Council discussions, but standardization has been 
accomplished only in an informal way. The secretary writes: 

"I am certain that the various representatives have gone back from Council 
meetings to their different societies with a willingness to raise their standards, re- 
spectively, but we have never tried to enforce any standard upon our affiliated 
agencies." An illustration is given of the adoption of higher standards by one of 
the societies. 

St Louis 

1 . Made definite recommendations through its standing commit- 
tees regarding civic matters; proposed state and municipal legis- 
lation, and co-operated in efforts made in this field. 

2. Promoted the organization of the confidential exchange. 

3. Instrumental in obtaining Saturday half-holidays in depart- 
ment stores, in securing better tenement houses and in establishing 
a municipal lodging house. 

The St. Louis Council has set itself directly to the task of 
formulating standards. Special committees have been appointed, 
each representing a group of societies whose work was naturally 
affiliated — 2l children's group, a day nursery group, etc. Compre- 
hensive questionnaires were prepared and filled out. Tentative 
standards were formulated by the chairman of each committee, 
revised by the committee itself, further revised by the executive 
committee of the Council, and later by the Council itself. The 
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work began in 1913 and has progressed slowly; only one set of 
standards was formulated and adopted in the first year. A second 
set was adopted in the second year. During the current year 
standards have been adopted for ten additional groups. During 
the past summer Francis H. McLean, secretary of the American 
Association for Organizing Charity, was employed by the Council 
for five or six weeks to make a critical report upon the several 
societies with reference to the standards of work, and to assist in 
formulating recommendations. For a fuller statement, see an 
article by Mr. McLean in the Survey for June 2, 19 17. 
Seattle 

1. Acted as the local committee for the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction in 19 13. 

2. Organized a child welfare exhibit. 

3. Conducted immigration and unemployment inquiries. 

4. Operated a hotel for the unemployed in 1914-15. 

5. Conducted a summer camp in 1916. 

Nothing has been done toward the formulation or improvement 
of standards of work. 
Springfield, Mass. 

Problems of general concern have been considered, and recom- 
mendations made — such problems as 

1 . The establishment of a free dental clinic. 

2. Recreation for girls. 

3. Vocational guidance. 

4. New work to be undertaken by any organization. 

5. Methods for increasing the efficiency of work already carried on. 

Mr. O'Connor wrote: 

The Council is reported to have been of great value in acquainting the different 
organizations with each other and with the work of all; in securing closer and more 
intelligent co-operation; in creating interest in specific as well as general problems 
of the community. 

No standardization has been attempted. 
Toungstown 

Mr. O'Connor reported that the Youngstown Council, which 
is no longer active, " promoted co-operation, cleared up misunder- 
standings, created a unified public sentiment, and cleared away 
jealousy and unfounded prejudice." 
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Failure is reported, however, in the matter of standardization. 
This work is now carried on more successfully by the city's com- 
mercial organization. Informal results in the same direction have 
been obtained through a social workers' study club, comprising 
about 40 of the leaders, both professional and volunteer. It meets 
monthly at luncheon. The members in turn present papers regard- 
ing the highest attainment in the subject considered, and general 
discussion follows. Thus a clear idea is given regarding what other 
communities have accomplished, and where the local work stands 
by comparison. The secretary writes: "This tends naturally to 
raise standards, but the coercive agency is still important. . . • 
We considered a number of strictly local matters last year and now 
(December, 19 16) are taking up social legislation.'' 
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THE BOSTON CONFERENCE ON ILLEGITI- 
MACY 

By Mrs. Ada E. Sheffield 

THE objects of the Conference on Illegitimacy, which was 
organized in 19 12, are: (i) to draw maternity workers into 
one body so as to make them aware of a problem in common; 
(2) to raise and make uniform standards of care for the unmarried 
mother and her child ; (3) to study underlying social factors. These 
purposes are carried out partly through monthly discussions and 
partly through the work of committees. A report of the studies 
made by these committees was published in 19 14. A manual of the 
Massachusetts laws bearing on illegitimacy will soon be published. 
To help in the study of the normal unmarried mother a tentative 
schedule has been prepared, in the trying out of which eight or ten 
other cities are co-operating. Representatives from these cities 
have met together at the National Conference of Charities for 
the past two years and will meet again in 191 7 to discuss the 
schedule. 

The membership of the Conference increased so rapidly that it 
was necessary to limit it to 75. For the past three years, atten- 
dance at the monthly meetings has averaged about 42; these, with 
few exceptions, are case workers, and in all instances workers from 
medical or social agencies dealing with some aspect of the problem. 
The members are agreed that their standards of work have steadily 
risen and become more uniform. A worker who attended the 
Conference, after several years' absence from Boston, was aston- 
ished at the growth in thoroughness of method and at the spirit of 
inquiry which she observed in members from agencies previously 
known as ultra-conservative. 
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Gdnend 

"Charity federation and its fruits." (In Survey, v. 36, p. 187-^, May 13, 191Q 

"City planning in social work," by W. J. Norton. (In Survey, v. 36, p. 581-84, 
September 9, 1916) 

"Central councils and community planning," by F. H. McLean. (In Survey, 
V. 38, p. 216-19, June 2, 1917) 

"A business man's criticism of the present organization of social service," by 
Fred A. Gcier. (In Social Service News,* v. 1, p. 90-92, June, 1917) 

"The progress of financial federation," by William J. Norton. (In Social Ser- 
vice News,' V. 1. p. 109-111, July, 1917) 

Jewish Federations 

"(The) Federation movement in American Jewish philanthropy," by Joseph 
Jacobs. (In American Jewish year book, 191 $-16, p. i$9-98) 

"What federation in interior cities can teach New York," by M. D. Waldman. 
16 p. 1916. 

" Federation for the support of Jewish Philanthropic Societies of New York City 
— plan adopted by the committee on federation," June 6, 19 16. 46 p. 

"Some facts about federation," Federation for the support of Jewish Philan- 
thropic Societies of New York City. 1$ p. 1916. 

" By-laws of the Federation for the support of Jewish Philanthropic Societies of 
New York City," June 24, 1917. 25 p. 

Reports of Jewish federations in Chicago, Philadelphia,' Baltimore, and other 
cities. 

Federated Giving in Churches 

" Perpetual motion in giving to benevolences," by Stanley White. (In Assembly 
Herald, January, 19 17. Reprinted by Assembly's Committee — of the Presbyterian 
Church — ^for the every member plan. Auburn, N. Y. 16 p.) 

" Fifth annual report of the Presbyterian united movement." (Under the direc- 
tion of the Assembly's Committee for the every member plan.) 12 p. May, 1916. 

Cleveland 

"Copying charity work of Cleveland," by C. W. Williams. (In magazine section 
of Cleveland Plain Dealer, September $, 191$) 

"Why should I become a contributor-member of the Cleveland Federation for 
Charity and Philanthropy?" 12 p. 191$. 

"Cleveland's group plan, a large scale experiment in good will and charitable 
giving," by C. W. Williams. (In Survey, v. 29, p. 603-07, February 1, 1913) 

"(The) Social Bulletin," January, March, July, September, and November, 
1915, and February, 19 16. 

" Report of the Committee on Benevolent Associations on the federation of con- 
tributions for the charities of Cleveland," submitted January 26, 1909, to the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 1 1 p. 

' Issued by the Cincinnati Federation. 
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"(The) Cleveland Federation for Chanty and Philanthropy as proposed by the 
Committee on Benevolent Associations of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce/' 
January 7, 19 13. 32 p. 

Comments by Chairman Marks on the preceding report, January 7, 1913. 11 p. 
Year books of the Federation, 1913, and 1915-16. 

Articles by James Sweinhart in the Detroit News for October 3, 4, and 5, 1916. 
Salt Lake City 

"(The) Volunteers of America, statement to the public," May, 1916. 8 p. 

"(A) Step backward." (In Utah Survey, November, 1915) 
Baltfanore 

"What the Alliance means to Baltimore." 4 p. 19 16. 

" Facts for workers, twelve day campaign for (225,000," November, 1915. up. 
Mflwaukee 

" Facts about the ten day campaign for (150,000," March 2, 1917. la p. 
Dayton 

" Dayton Federation for Charity and Philanthropy, Social Service Department 
of the Greater Dayton Association," May, 1914. 8 p. 

Report of the Federation, 1916. 
Etmira 

"Community service," June, 1916. 13 p. 
DenTer 

"(The) Social Bulletin," October and November, 1916. 

" Results that tell what is beins accomplished at Neighborhood House, West 
side and North side," October, 1916. 4 p. 

"Denver Federation for Charity and Philanthropy, summary report of field 
survey for Colorado Taxpayers Protective League by Institute for Public Service, 
New York City," June 6, 1916. 32 p. 

Annual reports, 1887-8810 1915-1916. 
Richmond^ Ind. 

"(The) Central Bureau, what it is," by John Melpolder, managing secretary. 
28 p. 1914. 

"Social Service News." Monthly, January to July, incl., 1917. 
"You asked for results — here they are." 13 p. January, 1917. 
"You and human helpfulness." 13 p. 1916. 

Brie 

Report of the Federation, 1915-1916. 

"Important questions answered." 6 p. November, 1915. 

"Values resulting from the federation of private charities in Erie, Pa.," by G. T. 
Justis, executive secretary, Erie Social service federation. (In American City, p. 
468-70. 1917) 
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APPENDIX VI 

DIRECTORY OF FINANCIAL FEDERATIONS 



CITY 

Baltimore 



Cincinnati 



Cleveland 



Dallas 



Dayton 



Denver 



Elmira 



Erie 



Grand Rapids 



CORRESPONDENT ADDRESS 

R. C. Edlund, McCoy Hall 
Director 



C. M. Book- 
man,* Director 

Sherman Kings- 
ley,* Director 

W. C. Howell, 
Secretary 



SoyNeave 
Building 

319 Electric 
Building 

igi^yi Com- 
merce Street 



NAME 

Alliance of 
Charitable and 
Social Agencies 

Council of 
Social Agencies 

Welfare Fed- 
eration 

Federated Char- 
ities Finance 
Association 

Federation for 
Charity and 
Philanthropy 

Federation for 
Charity and 
Philanthropy 

Allied Charities Mrs. J. Sloat Federation 
Fund Fassett, Presi- Building 

dent 



Charles J. Bren- Third and Jef- 
nan. Managing ferson Streets 
Secretary 

Guy T. Justis, 25 1 Coronado 
Secretary Building 



Social Service 
Federation 

Federation of 
Social Agencies 



W. A. Harris.' Penn 
Secretary Building 

Harry L. Allen, 3 14 Associa- 
Secretary tion of Com- 

merce Building 



* During the period covered by this report W. J. Norton was director. 

' During the period covered by this report C. W. Williams was sccr€?tary. 
Federation was called the Federation for Charity and Philanthropy. 

* During the period covered by this report Guy T. Justis was secretary. 
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The 



DIRECTORY OF FINANCIAL FEDERATIONS 



CITY 

Milwaukee 



NAME 



CORRESPONDENT ADDRESS 

Robert L. Frost, 373 Broadway 
Secretary 



Oshkosh 



Centralized 
Budget of 
Philanthropies 

General Welfare A. L. Osbom, New German 
Association Treasurer Bank Building 



Richmond, Ind. Social Service John Melpolder, Commercial 

Bureau of Secretary Club Rooms 

Wayne County 



St. Joseph 



South Bend 



Federation for 
Charity and 
Philanthropy 

Federation for 
Social Service 



J.G.Schneider, Commerce 
President Qub 



Mark L. Dun- Chamber of 
can, Executive Commerce 
Secretary Building 
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